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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY OF F0REI6N LITERATURE. 



For our sap^ly of the comforts and luxuries of life, vre lay the world 
under contributfc*)! : fresh from every quarter of the globe we draw a por- 
tion of its yearl} produce. The field of literature is well-nigh as broad as 
that of commercv ; as rich and varied in its annual fruits ; and, if gleaned 
carefrilly, mighi famish to our higher tastes as large an annual ministry of 
enjoyment Believing that a sufficient demand exists to warrant the enter- 
prise, Thoicas Constable & Co. propose to present to the British public a 
Series of the most popular accessions which the literature of the globe is 
constantly i^eiving. Europe alone, — its more northern and eastern lands 
esj^ially, — offers to the hand of the selector most inviting and abundant 
fruits ; Asia may supply a few rarer exotics ; whilst in America the fields 
are whitening to a harvest into which many a hasty sickle has been already 
thrust, and from which many a rich sheaf may be hereafter gathered. 
# Fully aware of the extent and difficulty of such an effort, the Publishers 
will spare no pains to make the execution of their undertaking commensurate 
with its high aim. They have already opened channels of communication 
with various countries, and secured the aid of those who are minutely 
acquainted with their current literature ; and they take this opportunity of 
stating, that even where no legal copyright in this country can be claimed 
by the author or publisher of a work of which they may avail themselves, 
an equitable share of any profit which may arise from its sale will be set 
aside for his advantage. 

The Series will be made "ts varied as possible, that there may be some- 
thing in it to suit the tastes of all who seek instruction or healthful recrea- 
tion for the mind, — and its range will therefore be as extensive as the field 
of Literature itself : while, at the same time, it shall be the endeavour of 
its editors to 9elect, for the most part, works of general or universal interest. 

The Publishers are unable to state the exact periods at which their 
Miscellany or Foreion Litbaatube will appear, but they believe that the 
number of volumes issued during the first year will not exceed six ; so that 
taking the average price per volume as Three Shillings and Sixpence, the 
cost to Subscribers would not exceed One Guinea ; while, by the addition 
of a special title-page for each work issued, those persons who may wish to 
select an occasional publication will be saved the awkwardness of placing 
in their library a volume or volumes evidently detached from a continuous 
Series. 
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" HowiTiB this may be, each ia at liberty to chooM his own way of enjoy- 
ing worics of Art For my own part, this interoonrse had the efiRoct of making 
me taHj alive to what may be termed, in the highest sense of the words, the 
presence of classic soil. I refer to the conviction — estabUsbed at once by 
the senses and the intellect — that here the Oreafe was, is, and shall be. That 
all that is greatest and most glorious should pass away, is a necessary result of 
its being subject to the conditions of Time, and of the moral and physical ele- 
ments incessantly exercising an unlimited influence on eaeb other. Contem- 
plating human alBdrs Arom the most general point of view, we could not look 
upon theae ruins with sorrow ; we found mther reason to rejoice that so much 
had been preserved and %o much restored." — Gobtbb, Journey in Italy. 



ATHENS AND THE PELOPONNESE. 



THE ARRIVAL. 

Athens, April 2, 1852. — We have reached onr tot desti- 
nation ; since yesterday morning we have been in Athens. 

The vessel had left the island of Syra at nightfall, and when 
our attendant, Dimitri, awoke ns in the morning, we were 
&8t approaching the plains of Attica. I. went on deck ; we 
were off the entrance of the Phalerian bay. What a sight I 
I shall never forget it. On one side lie the world-renowned 
islands of ^gina and Salamis ; and yonder, on the mainland, 
rises the mighty Pentelicus, . spreading his long, protecting 
arms across the valley, till they join the far-stretching 
Hymettns, and the well-defined cone of the lonely Lycabet- 
tns. And at length — almost too late for the impatience of 
the traveller — ^there rises more and more distinctly to view 
the hill of the Acropolis, with the far-shining pillars of the 
Parthenon, of the Propylaea, and of the small temple of Nike. 

We landed at Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. There is 
perhaps not another basin in the world so suitable for a har- 
bour, and so well protected on all sides as this. Old Themis- 
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2 ATHENS. 

tocles, who established the marine power of the Athenians, 
knew well enough what he was about when he advised the 
people to seek their main strength in the Pirseus. 

Whilst our servant was landing the luggage, I amused my- 
self with observing the picturesque groups of Greek men and 
women stretched on deck round about me. The men are of 
truly wonderful beauty. The head, with its black curls, is 
covered by the neatly-fitting red fez. They have piercing 
eyes ; dark-brown complexion ; long yet slightly aquiline nose ; 
the chin pointed, but protruding and full of character. The 
neck is bare ; a narrow stripe of the white collar only is 
turned down upon the blue or red jacket, the loosely-flowing 
sleeves of which follow the graceful movements of the arms. 
The breast is covered by the neatly-folded shirt ; and from 
the waist the white fustanella, a kind of shirt-like frock, falls 
in rich folds to the knee. It is held together by a coloured 
belt, and gives to the whole form a handsome, though some- 
times rather feminine appearance. From the knees down- 
ward the legs are covered with scarlet or blue gaiters, which 
are adorned with blue tassels and embroidery, whilst the feet 
are covered with elegantly- pointed shoes or sandals. A mantle 
of shaggy goatskin, with wide, open sleeves, or, among the 
upper classes, a blue paletot with a red collar, serves as cover- 
ing in the more inclement season. 

It produces a singular impression to hear, as living language 
in the mouths of the most ordinary people, those sounds which 
hitherto we have known only from Homer and Thucydides ; 
and when, yesterday, at Syra I took up the bill of fare and found 
even that written in Greek words and characters, then, I own, 
I felt quite spell-bound. It seemed as if that old, wonderful 
nation that now stands before our imagination only as a dim 
tradition, had risen again ; and I should hardly have been 
surprised to see Socrates coming towards us, his head crowned 
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with fresh wreaths, to invite us to a Platonic "banquet. For, 
in truth, whether or not these modern Greeks are the true 
descendants of the ancient Hellenes — and let there be ever so 
much Slavonic blood in their veins — this people, particularly 
the men, bear themselves so nobly, display such a lofty free- 
dom and elasticity in every movement, that the entire plastic 
art of the ancients speaks to us livingly from their forms. I 
saw yesterday at Syra, a Greek Palicar chief walking up and 
down arm-in-arm with a gentleman of rank from Sparta, and 
so proud was their demeanour, and so conscious did they seem 
of their beauty, that I could not gaze at them enough. They 
reminded me of fallen descendants of ancient royal races, who, 
even under the beggar ^s cloak, knew how to preserve their 
ancestral dignity. It is remarkable that the women, at least 
in the cities, are almost entirely modernized in their dress ; 
and this, with the dark complexions they have, and their 
luxuriant growth of hair, gives them a most slovenly appear- 
ance. I have been able as yet to discover but few beauties — 
for the females here fade exceedingly soon ; and the cause of 
this may very likely be, that, like the Sicilian women, they 
generally nurse their children till they have passed their 
second or even their third year. 

The little town of Piraeus, situated on a dead level, is built 
entu-ely in modern style, with modern cafes and warehouses. 
Although extended greatly of late years, it has not nearly 
reached the circumference of the ancient seaport. The upper 
part of the bay, where, according to tradition, the bones of 
Themistocles lie, is marshy and pestilential. 

Bat for the present we shall not lose much time with tlie 
Piraeus ; we feel ourselves urged onward to Athens. We 
drive past the relics of the " long walls ; " we cross the Ce- 
phissus, and drive through groups of olive-trees, which form 
portions of the sacred gi'ove on its banks. The direction of 
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the road is such that the Acropolis of Athens remains always 
in sight. To Athens it is about an hour's drive. At last we 
are near the city. To the right, between the hill on which 
the Acropolis is built and the road by which we approach the 
town, lies the ancient temple of Theseus, which seems to send 
us a friendly welcome from its golden-brown pillars and walls 
as they glitter in the bright beams of the morning sun. 

The new town has no walls or gates. You drive through 
the principal street, the street of Hermes. The first impres- 
sion which the town made on us was one of disappointment ; 
and tended to destroy all our fond illusions as to the rapid 
advancement of modem Greece. The houses are very narrow 
and low-built, generally of one story only ; for the most part, 
they have no windows, the apertures which serve as such 
being closed by wooden shutters in bad weather and at night. 
The streets, even the principal one, are shockingly dirty, for 
they are all unpaved. An unspeakable sadness came over me : 
I thought of Borne. Borne, too, is no longer so great as her 
great past i yet in the Middle Ages her position was brilliant 
and important, and even in our day she still maintains her- 
self pretty much on a level with general European culture. 
How different is the state of things here I At the time of her 
glorious and successful struggle for independence, Greece 
started into new life, but her energies seem already exhausted. 
The whole country is too poor for self-maintenance, far less 
can it rise unaided to prosperity. The Greeks are industrious ; 
nay, they are so active, that in Italy I never met with anyi 
thing similar. But all their efforts are in vain so long as 
Greece remains so thinly peopled; only with an increased 
population would she be enabled to derive lasting advantages 
from her rich natural resources, and from the fine harbours 
all along her coast. It is unspeakably depressing to see on 
every side the rudest barbarism, and grafted on it the whole 
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wretched system of the present Bavarian rSghne. It is pain- 
ful to see these wild faces in Bavariau uniform; and that 
parade-music of the military bands, with its new opera airs, 
may be fine enough in Berlin or Potsdam, but is absolutely 
revolting in Athens. 

We have taken up our residence at the H6tel d'Orient, 
which is fitted up quite in the fashionable style of the hotels 
along the Bhine ; and to show to what an extent hotel-keepers 
here have adopted European ideas, I must tell you that we 
have no choice but to board at a cost of eight francs a day. 
For this sum we have each a very elegant room and excellent 
beds ; breakfast at ten o'clock, quite in the English manner, 
with tea, eggs, and cutlets ; and at six o'clock a dinner of six 
courses. We should have been content with simpler and 
cheaper arrangements/; but that would not do here. A Ba- 
varian hotel-keeper who is in the habit of putting up German 
travellers, chances to be out of town ; and so there are on]y 
two habitable hotels here, of which ours is the cheaper. We 
did not venture to take private lodgings ; we had been warned 
against this on all hands. We know too little of the language, 
and the Greeks are so sharp that it is dangerous to surrender 
to them at discretion. In our hotel, Italian is the language 
chiefly spoken. 

Immediately after our arrival, we paid a visit to the Acro- 
polis. As the ancients called Athens Hellas in Hellas, the 
Acropolis may be called Athens in Athens. Here the highest 
creations of the human mind in architecture and sculpture 
reached their culminating point; and the Acropolis claims 
this pre-eminence the more exclusively at the present day, 
because, with the exception of the Temple of Theseus and 
the graceful monument of Lysicrates, no works of pure Greek 
origin have survived in the city. 

I had been for years familiar with all the wonders which 
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awaited me here ; and yet it was with very mingled emotions 
that the first view of them inspired me. We have been so 
much accustomed always to associate only the great buildings 
and statues of Pericles and Phidias with the illustrious name 
of the Athenian Acropolis, that our imagination is engrossed 
with these to the exclusion of the fortifications with which 
they are surrounded. The greater number of the views of the 
Acropolis which are in the hands of the public have been 
taken from the western side, for the sake of the landscape 
effect. From that point of view, it is true, these fortifications 
are scarcely at all visible ; and temples and statues are pre- 
sented to us free from everything that could offend the eye, 
and so as to be seen to the greatest advantage. But it is 
only on the western side that we enjoy this uninterrupted 
prospect, in the neighbourhood of the Pnyx, where the ancient 
jjopular assemblies met, on the hill of the Kymphs, and on 
the road from the Piraeus. Hence the notion naturally arises 
in the mind of one who is not familiar with the topography of 
Athens, that these temples were enthroned majestically above 
the town, visible to all, and reminding all of the power of 
the gods, and of the magnificence of that city which raised in 
honour of these gods such splendid edifices. Yet this notion 
is altogether a mistake. The character in which the Acro- 
polis appears as seen from the town is mainly a military one. 
The Propylsea and the Temple of Nike are entirely hidden 
behind the fortifications, and only the roof and the tops of the 
pillars of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, the front of 
which latter building looks towards the town, are visible 
above the walls. And not only is this so at the present day, 
it was the same in ancient times. These walls, indeed, as they 
appear at present, and especially their upper parts, date from 
the Middle Ages only, and from the time of the Turkish rale ; 
but it may be safely inferred, from certain parts which are on- 
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doubtedly ancient, that they were of at least equal height in 
antiquity. The modem city stands exactly on the site of an- 
cient Athens. It is certain that even the Athenians of the 
age of Pericles could see only from the neighbourhood of the 
Pnyx, and, from the more distant parts of the outer Ceramicus, 
the radiant glory of their temples. In the most crowded and 
busy part of the city even, they saw nothing beyond these 
outer fortifications. 

I confess that the first impression which this made upon 
me was that of surprise, and probably there have been but 
few travellers who have not experienced a certain degree of 
disappointment from the same cause. 

The hill of the Acropolis rises to the height of about three 
hundred and fifty feet at the southern end of the city. In the 
most ancient times the Acropolis formed the town itself^ and 
it was not till the time of Theseus that the dwellings of the 
people began to spread roimd the foot of the hill, for which 
reason the Athens of later times was called the town of The- 
seus. On the north, south, and east, the hill rises abruptly in 
steep precipitous cliffs ; and it is only towards the west that 
it does not possess these natural fortifications* The usual 
ascent to the Acropolis, both in ancient and modem times, 
has therefore been on the west side. At present, the proper 
entrance is obstructed by erections of the Middle Ages and 
of the Turkish period ; and it is only by a narrow side-gate 
that we find access into the sacred precincts of the interior. 
Passing through this gate, we stand before the large, broad 
flight of steps fitly surmounted by the Propylaea, the stately 
vestibule which invited the Greeks of the Periclean age to 
enter the Acropolis. These Propylsea — in the centre that 
great gate of which the Brandenburg gate at Berlin is but a 
feeble copy, and on each side the mighty wings, used, agree- 
ably to the combined artistic and military purposes of the 
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Acropolis, the one as an arsenal and the other as a Pinaco- 
theca, or picture-gallery — are among the most finished struc- 
tures of the most refined epoch of art that the world has seen. 
But the splendid columns are mutilated, the roof is in ruins, 
an ugly mediaeval fortified tower mars the unity of the impres- 
sion, the stairs are scattered about in isolated fragments, and 
the graceful Temple of Victory, reconstructed from the ancient 
remains through the efforts of Eoss and Schaubert, only serves 
to make us feel the more keenly what a boundless world of 
beauty has here been destroyed for ever. Through the Pro- 
pylaea, and passing large irregular piles of architectural frag- 
ments, we now approach the Parthenon, the finest and largest 
temple of antiquity. Those proudly-rising pillars, it is true, 
and those cornices of the roof and ceiling, so exquisite in form 
and proportion, fill us with admiration and delight ; yet at 
first sight our imagination is unable, amidst the fearful muti- 
lation which this building, like the others, has sustained, to 
realize vividly the whole in its full grandeur. The pillars, 
deprived of the roof, of entablature, and partly even of their 
capitals, seem to stretch themselves mournfully into the blue 
sky ; and all over the interior area of the temple the noblest 
fragments are lying about in wild confusion — ^like the mangled 
bodies on a dreadful battle-field, exciting only grief and horror. 
However often we may have read of this desolation in books, 
or seen it in pictures, here on the spot itself it strikes us in a 
manner I had never fancied. Our imagination labours and 
struggles to overcome this first impression of dejection, yet 
without success. We expected to be elevated, and we are 
only cast down. We expected the solution of riddles which 
had hitherto puzzled us, and instead of this solution we only 
find new mysteries, and despair almost entirely of ever arriv- 
ing at clear insight and enjoyment. Scarcely could I muster 
courage enough to cross over to the marvellously gracefiil 
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Erechtbeum. The Ionic pillars of this building are so light 
and graceful, the whole is so slender and elegant, and so 
highly finished and exquisitely elaborated in every detail, 
that we feel released from our former painful impression ; but 
if we inquire into the manner in which the parts of these two 
cellsB, with their double wings, were connected with each 
other, we are again putting questions to which no one can 
give us a satisfactory answer. 

In short, the first day in Athens gave me nothing but pain. 
Instead of gaining clearer insight, and enjoying the scene, I 
felt only bewildered and uneasy. Besides, the sky was over- 
cast by the gloom of an approaching sirocco, so that I could 
only fancy rather than actually enjoy the fine blue of the sea, 
the noble forms of the hills, and all the beauty of the Attic 
plain which had so delighted me in the morning. I went to 
bed at night in a very gloomy humour ; and it was well that 
I was very tired, else discontent and vexation would have 
deprived me of all sleep. 

Fortunately, everything was entirely altered this morning. 
First, I made the round of the principal architectural monu- 
ments of the town, and then I proceeded to the Acropolis 
again. How much more intelligible had the sight already 
become to me, and how much more did I enjoy it I I began 
to form a more precise idea of the problems, the solution of 
which was to be my task during my stay at Athens ; and I 
closed my excursion of to-day with the conviction that I have 
certainly a very great deal to do and to learn during my short 
sojourn here ; but that it is possible, after all, for the imagina- 
tion, when it has once overcome the first impression made by 
the cruel wreck that meets the view, to call up without great 
trouble a vivid picture of all the ancient glory of these the 
noblest creations in the sphere of art that human genius has 
produced. 
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COLONUS. 

I HAVE Spent a very pleasant day. Summer is now come ; 
the warmest sunshine is shed over Attica, and the country 
appears in all its enchanting beauty. We could not resist 
the temptation to ramble about in the valley without aim or 
object. Above us was the serene blue sky ; on one side the 
beautiful outlines of Hymettus, on the other the winding and 
complicated ranges of Fames ; between both, the innumerable 
little hills, which, in the neighbourhood of Lycabettus and 
the Acropolis, rise like waves out of the plain ; and finally, 
at the end of the valley, the wide open sea. It is impossible 
to tire of gazing on these fonns and colours. 

It was not by mere chance that we directed our steps to- 
wards the olive-grove, though we had already passed it yes- 
terday in driving up from the Piraeus. As the heat was 
increasing, it offered in this treeless region a refreshing shade. 

How quiet and peaceful was this spot ! Here and there 
only a solitary peasant, cultivating his little plot of groimd ; 
but on all sides the song of the nightingales — ^for they still 
seem to love this grove quite as much as in ancient times. 

We followed the manifold windings of the ditches, in 
which the roving waters of the Cephissus — the vcfiddii x^vai 
Kjj^itftfou, as Sophocles calls them — ^are, by a skilful system 
of artificial irrigation, made to water the whole adjacent 
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pasture-land. The district of Colonus, celebrated in ancient 
times for its fertility, and the luxuriant growth of its plane- 
trees, is still the most fertile part of the plain of Attica. 

We had lost our road in this confusion of canals and hedges 
— ^if it is possible for those to do so who ramble about without 
distinct aim. We found it therefore very convenient when 
we suddenly came in sight of three or four houses, one of 
which we soon discovered to be an " Ergasterion " — that is, 
an inn. This building was, like all Greek huts, of a con- 
struction as primitive as possible. Four walls covered with 
a light roof of tiles, a door, and some windows protected by 
shutters — that is all the poorer Greeks ask for their abode. 
No window-panes and no chimney, no ceiling and no flooring, 
the ground simply levelled ; but in the middle, or on one 
side, there is a pavement of a few stones, which serves as 
hearth for a fire almost always kept burning. Here, in our 
Ergasterion, there was a luxurious addition to the ordinary 
conveniences. In the background rose a wooden loft, reached 
by a ladder. This was the sleeping-place. Beneath it stood 
four ample casks. Several men were sitting cross-legged, in 
the customary oriental fashion, upon a gaily-coloured carpet 
spread upon a part of the floor. They smoked their paper 
cigars, chatted, and joked ; while the host, who had already 
had some intercourse with strangers, spoke a few words to us 
in broken French and Italian. What we told him about our 
names, country, and the object of our travels, gave them 
welcome matter for new entertainment. The wine tempted 
me ; but I had the same feeling here as everywhere else in 
regard to Greek wine : it is almost impossible for me to drink 
it — it is strongly mixed with resin. It is certain that the 
ancient Greeks had the same custom ; we learn this from the 
circumstance that the Thyrsus of Dionysus was crowned with 
a pine-apple. Nevertheless, my palate has not antiquarian 
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enthusiastn enough to be influecccd by such a reason. I sat 
down near the door. Outside murmured the waters of the 
Cephissus, and diffused a grateful coolness. 

On the banks of the stream stood four silver poplars, and 
through the soft green of their leaves peeped a little chapel 
of the Virgin, worshipped, in the Greek religion, under the 
name of Panagia ; while, fjEirther distant, the outlines of the 
blue Hymettus rose into view. 

After having rested ourselves, we continued our wander- 
ings, and in a few minutes arrived at a beautiful garden of 
cypress-trees. Through all the intervening centuries, a tra- 
ditional belief has existed that this is the site of the old 
Academy ; and such information as we possess in regard to the 
situation of this most celebrated of all the gymnasia of the 
Athenians, confirms the tradition. 

On the spot which once was adorned with magnificent 
sanctuaries, where the flower of the Athenian youth joyously 
sought to heighten their natural beauty and vigour by gym- 
nastic exercises, and where from the lips of Plato the highest 
wisdom of the Greeks flowed in tones of the sweetest eloquence, 
there is at present only a lonely country-seat, the walls of 
which are ornamented with worthless fragments of sculpture. 
But the dark green of the melancholy cypresses, and the 
breathless stillness which reigns here, harmonize with the 
deep sadness which comes over us, when involuntarily we are 
led to think of the touching contrast between the glorious 
Past and the mournful Present. 

On entering- the valley again through the garden, we ob- 
serve two little hills which, not far distant from each other, 
rise about a hundred feet above the plain. The northern one 
is crowned with a small chapel, which, as a Greek who 
chanced to pass told me, is consecrated to St. Emilian. On 
the southern eminence, which lies more towards the town. 
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stands a simple sepulchre, which catches onr eye at a great 
distance, owing to the glittering whiteness of its marble. I 
knew who sleeps the eternal sleep there. I ascended the hill. 
On a base of Hymettian stone rise three steps of Pentelic 
marble, on which the tombstone is placed, bearing the simple 
epitaph in Greek : " K. 0. Mliller, bom at Brieg, in Silesia, in 
the year 1797 ; died at Athens on the 20th July (1st August) 
1840." All about the tomb, the hill is covered with the 
reddish-blue blossoms of the asphodel, the death-flower of 
the ancient Greeks, which, according to Homer, grows even 
in the world below. 

This is indeed the finest resting-place which fancy could 
imagine for that most genial of all archsdologists. The hill 
commands the whole plain. Directly opposite lies Athens, 
with the Acropolis, and the lofty pillars of the Parthenon and 
the Erechtheum ; to the right. Fames and ^galeos ; to the 
left, Pentelicus, Hymettus, and Lycabettus ; and away beyond 
the Acropolis, the eye rests on the blue sea, with ^gina and 
Salamis. Close beneath us we have the beautiful green of 
the Academy, and the olive-grove, through which gleam the 
silvery waters of the Cephissus. 

This is the ancient Hippius Colonus, the scene of the finest 
tragedy of Sophocles, the (Edipus Coloneus. And sitting 
there for more than an hour, on the marble steps of Ot&ied 
Miiller's monument, my eyes never weary of looking round on 
the beautiful landscape, there sounded ceaselessly within- me 
the music of that incomparable chorus in which Sophocles 
celebrates his birthplace, Colonus. This song had very early 
sunk into my memory ; but never before have I felt as I did 
to-day the full power of its touching and tender beauty. 

" Well, stranger, to these rural seats 
Thou comesl — this region's blest retreats. 
Where white Colonus lifts his head, 
And glories in the bounding yteed : 
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Where sadly sweet the frequent nightingale 
Impassion'd pours her evening song. 

And charms with -varied notes each verdant rale. 
The ivy's dark-green boughs among ; 
Or, shelter'd 'midst the cluster'd vine. 
Which high above, to form a bower 
Safe from the sun or stormy shower, 
Loves its thick branches to entwine. 
Where frolic Bacchus always roves. 

And visits with his foet'ring nymphs the groves. 
Bath'd in the dew of heav'n each mom 
Fresh is the &ir Narcissus bom. 
Of these great pow'rs the crown of old : 
The crocus glitters robed in gold. 

Here restless fountains ever munnYing glide. 
And as their crisped streamlets stray 
To feed, Cephissus, thy un&iling tide. 
Fresh verdure marks their winding way ; 
And as their pure streams roll along 
O'er the rich bosom of the ground. 
Quick spring the plants, the flowers around. 
Here oft to raise the tuneful song 
The virgin band of Muses, deigns. 

And car-borne Venus guides her golden reins. 
What nor rich Asia's wide domain. 
Nor all that sea-encircled land 
From Doric Pelops named, contain. 
Here, unrequired the cult'ring hand. 
The faallow'd plant spontaneous grows. 
Striking cold terror through our foes. — 
Here blooms, this favour'd region round, 
The fertile olive's hoary head ; 
The young, the old behold it spread. 
Nor dfvre with impious hand to wound : 
For Morian Jove, with guardian care. 
Delights to see it flourish fair ; 
And Pallas, far'ring from the skies, 
Bolls the blue lustre of her eyes. 
Hy voice yet once more let me raise, 
Yet other glories to relate : 
A potent God for these we praise. 
His presents to this favour'd state ; 
The steed obedient to the rein. 
And safe to plough the subject main 
Our highest vaunt is this : thy grace, 
Saturaian Neptune, we behold 
The ruling curb, emboss'd with gold. 
Control the courser's managed pace. 
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I 
Though load. king, thy billows roar. 
Oar strong hands grasp the well-form'd oar; 

And, while the Nereids roand it play, i 

Light cuts our bounding bark itH way." . 

—PoUer't Translation. * 

The contemplation of these celebrated localities, so rich in ' 

tradition and song, is surely not the simple enjoyment of 
natural beauty ; nor does the charm consist only in the senti- 
mental remembrance that here we stand on the very «pot 
where once the greatest men of antiquity — a Sophocles and a 
Plato — stood. No ; we gain such a lively idea of Greek cus- 
toms and character, as it is impossible to gain at home by 
merely literary studies. 

And yet our critics always maintain that the poet should 
avoid representing times and localities within the reach of his 
contemporaries, these times and localities being diflQcult to 
idealize ; — they say the poet ought to lead the imagination of 
the reader and spectator to- bygone times and far-distant 
countries, which are more apt to excite susceptibility of poetic 
impression. But how mistaken is all this I It was precisely 
the celebration of scenes in the nearest neighbourhood which 
lent the most powerful charm to the tragedies of Sophocles. 
This Grove of Colonus, of which Sophocles sings so beauti- 
fully, is scarcely half a league distant from the town. And 
if any one wishes a more striking instance, he has it in the 
Eumenides of ^schylus. On the Acropolis stood the Temple 
of Athene, close beneath it the Sanctuary of the Eumenides, 
and beside it the Areopagus. Now, ^schylus placed the 
scene of his tragedy immedia '.ely in front of the Temple ol 
Athene ; and when the representation has been concluded, and 
night closes in, the Athenians descend, accompanying the 
Eumenides in a torch-procession to their Sanctuary. The 
principal idea of the whole tragedy is in reality no other than 
the celebration of the venerable Court of the Areopagus, which 
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the poet wishes to protect from democratic imiovation, and 
which therefore he represents as instituted and protected by 
the gods themselves. 

The modem drama allows itself this proximity in point of 
place and time only in comedy. But the Athenians did not 
feel the illusion diminished by the laying of the scene in their 
nearest environs, even when the subject was a tragic one. 
On the contrary, they felt themselves elevated and carried 
beyond themselves, when the poet revealed to them the deep 
religious and poetic significance of what was every day before 
their eyes. 
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THE CITY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The position of Athens ia regard to natural beauty is won- 
derfully fine. 

You know how much I like the environs of Rome ; during 
three happy years of my life I wandered about in the Cam- 
pagna almost every day, and with always new delight ; yet 
I must confess that the enyirons of Athens are far more beau- 
tiful than even those of Rome. One of the most favourable 
points for obtaining a complete view of the whole enchanting 
region is the Hill of Munychia* It rises not far from the sea ; 
at its base lies the little harbour of the same name. This 
hill commands all the harbours of the PiraBan peninsula. 
Thrasybulus overthrew the thirty tyrants because he suc- 
ceeded in making himself master of Munychia. And all the 
sieges of Athens, from the time of Alexander down to the 
latest wars of independence, afford sufficient proof that our 
old school-friend, Cornelius Nepos, is quite justified in assert- 
ing that the master of Munychia must always be master of 
Athens too. 

I was on this hill to-day. I concerned myself but little 
with the remains of the Temple of Athene, the fortifications, 
and the old caves of refuge still to be found here. These 

2 B 
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things are nninteresting and insignificant in comparison with 
the view which here awaits ns. Beneath us is the deep-blue, 
sunlit sea, with ^gina and Salamis not far off, and the dim, 
violet-coloured rocks of Paros and Thermya ; at a greater dis- 
tance, in wonderful clearness, the innumerable bays and moun- 
tains and rocky projections of the far-stretching shores of the 
Peloponnesus. And if we turn towards the land, the Attic 
plain lies before us in a splendour and beauty, to describe 
which the forms and colours of the painter are powerless, 
much more these poor colourless and formless words. 

This wide plain appears almost like a regular semicircle, 
particularly when we look to the north, towards the moun- 
tains of the Boeotian boundary. This semicircle begins in 
the east, with the high, harmonious, yet boldly-sweeping out- 
lines of Hymettus ; then, passing onwards, along the mighty 
ascent of Pentelicus, it bends northwards, into the curve formed 
by the hills on the Attic-Boeotian frontier, and terminates to 
the west, in the ranges of iBgaleos, from the extreme point 
of which the haughty Xerxes viewed the battle of Salamis. 
In the plain itself, again, there rise smaller hills and eleva- 
tions. The most prominent of these is the tall cone of Lyca- 
bettus, crowned with a small chapel of St. George. On its 
left, there is a continuation of gentle elevations, which soon 
disappear in the general level of the plain, but emerge again 
at a little distance in the two hills of Golonus. In the op- 
posite direction, to the right of Lycabettus, separated from it 
by the wide, low level in which the town is situated, five other 
isolated eminences appear, none of which is more than four 
hundred feet in height, yet they are all of a most beautiful 
form, and, what lends to them the most peculiar attraction, 
all haunted by magic memories of ancient history and tradi- 
tion. They are the hills of the Museum, the Pnyx, the Areo- 
pagus, the Acropolis, and finally, the hill of the Nymphs. 
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The pillara of the Acropolis radiate towards us a golden splen- 
dour ; the gleaming roofs of the houses of the city, and the 
resplendent whiteness of the high marhle masses of the royal 
palace introduce life and motion into the calm repose of the 
landscape. Close below us, the silver-gray leaves of the 
fresh olive-grove, through which, here and there, the glitter- 
ing waves of the Cephissus appear, form, with their changeful 
play of colour, an effective middle-ground, which gently inter- 
poses between the fresh blue of the sea and the gorgeous 
colouring of the city and the mountains. 

The scenery around Athens presents a harmonious ensemble 
of the most distinct forms ; it must necessarily have produced 
in the Athenians a clear and precise mode of thinking, and a 
keen sense for the well-defined and complete. Even to the 
most sceptical mind, it must become evident at last in what 
an intimate relation the Greek temple, Roman architecture, 
and the grand fulness in the forms of the Italian painters, 
stand to the broad and calm forms of the Greek and Italian 
mountains ; and how, on the other hand, the Gothic dome, 
and the whimsical, obstinate faithfulness to nature in the 
works of the old German masters, descending almost to por- 
trait, corresponds in a similar manner to the capricious zigzag 
so frequently characterizing German mountain-sceneiy. The 
heights which inclose the valley of Athens are not so near as 
to embarrass the eye of the spectator, nor are they so distant 
as to melt into indistinctness. 

Tes, it were worth while to know how this ancient Athens 
really looked. There is a singular pleasure in being thoroughly 
acquainted with the spot where a people of the highest his- 
torical importance has lived and developed itself — ^where it has 
thought, struggled, and suffered. 

And yet we know as good as nothing of the real appear- 
ance of the ancient city. Not even about the most celebrated 
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part of the old town, about the site and circumference of the 
Agora, are people as yet satisfactorily agreed. And, after all, 
it is useless to pursue these inquiries further. Only extensive 
excavations can lead here to an ultimate decision, and these 
have been made impossible for a long time to come, by the 
erection of the new town. 

The ancients mention Athens as the most populous city in 
all Greece. Xenophon says, in the Memorabilia (iii. 5), that 
Athens possessed as many free citizens as the whole of Boeotia. 
Yet, according to the painstaking researches of Bockh and 
Leake, the population of Athens, the slaves included, scarcely 
ever exceeded two hundred thousand. 

As regards the circumference of the town, our information 
is of a very confused character. But at all events, so far as 
the vestiges of the ancient walls can be traced, it covered a 
very extensive area. Thncydides says in one place, that if 
the city of the Lacedaemonians were ever to be laid waste, so 
that only the temples and the foundation-walls of the houses 
remained, great doubts would be raised by posterity as to 
whether its actual power had been really equal to its fame, 
since Sparta was not built regularly and compactly, and had 
no costly temples or other erections, but lay scattered like a 
village in the ancient Hellenic fashion. But, adds he, if the 
same fate should befall the Athenians, the external appearance 
of the town would lead to the conclusion that it had been 
twice as powerful as it was in reality. 

Magnificent, or adorned with numerous palatial edifices, in 
the style of the mediaeval or modem cities, ancient Athens 
certainly never was. Mighty temples, sanctuaries, colonnades, 
statues, and altars, it is true, stood in all streets and open 
places ; in the neighbourhood of the town were shady groves 
and promenades ; nay, we are even told of green willows and 
plane-trees that were planted all over the market-place. But 
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as the citizen belonged exclusively to the state, and private 
was almost entirely merged in public life, the customs of the 
ancients forbade luxury and even comfort in private houses ; 
art, as employed on buildings, was admissible only in temples 
and public edifices. The private dwelling-houses were gene- 
rally insignificant, built of bricks not hai'dened by fire, but 
dried in the open air. Like the houses of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, they were of small dimensions. From the upper 
story, projecting gables and balconies overhung the streets, 
which were still farther narrowed by stairs, railings, and doors 
opening outwards. " The houses of Themistocles, Aristides, 
Miltiades, and Cimon," says Demosthenes, ** do not look finer 
than those of any common man ; but the edifices and esta- 
blishments of the State are so large that they cannot be 
excelled in any fiiture time." It was not before the age of 
Pericles that more showy private dwellings were erected; 
though in later times, certainly, luxury in houses seems to 
have become more and more prevalent. The prices of houses 
mentioned in ancient writers range, according to the state- 
ments of B<3ckh, from three to 120 mines (£11, 5s. to £450), 
according to size, situation, and quality ; prices of which we 
shall not form a due estimate, unless we take into account 
that at the time of Pericles a family consisting of four persons 
could manage their housekeeping in an economical way with 
£18 annually. A work, formerly ascribed to Dicflearchus, en- 
titled, The State of Greece) contains a description of Athens. 
" The streets of Athens," such are the expressions used, " are 
so narrow and winding, and the houses so small and uncom- 
fortable, that a stranger suddenly set down in the city would 
have every reason to doubt whether he were really in the 
celebrated Athens ; " but, it is added, these doubts would dis- 
appear when he beheld the Odeum, " the large and wondrously 
beautiful theatre, and the sumptuous splendour of the majestic 
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Parthenon, which rises immediately ahove the theatre, filling 
the spectator with astonishment and delight." 

What crael devastations it has been the fate precisely of 
Athens to sustain! It is impossible to read, without the 
deepest emotion, the accounts which Fallmerayer, a scholar 
intimately conversant with Greek mediaeval history, gives, in 
a special treatise on the history of Athens.* 

The Roman Emperors, from regard to its great past, always 
treated Athens with the most marked distinction. It thus 
long retained a degree of wealth and splendour ; nay, in the 
reign of Hadrian, it enjoyed a season of prosperity not un- 
worthy of being compared with the most glorious periods of 
its history. But Athens sank when the barbarians of the 
North, to whom the Boman Empire also fell a prey, pushed 
onwards irredstibly into Greece. First came the Scythians, 
about the middle of the third century of our era : like a wild 
thunderstorm they rushed furiously but quickly past. The 
historian Dexippus, or, as others will have it, Cleodemus, an 
otherwise unknown commander, repelled them from the city. 
An ancient chronicle, communicated by Fallmerayer, affirms 
that on that occasion, the trees were burnt in Attica, the 
houses of the gods pulled down, and particularly, that six 
pillars of the Temple of the Olympian Jupiter were over- 
thrown. Then, about the end of the fourth century, comes 
Alaric, King of the Goths, the great destroyer of Greek an- 
tiquities. Yet he showed himself not altogether unmerciful, 
and passed rapidly onwards to the Feloponnese. Athens, 
though, as the Christian Bishop Synesius said, it resembled 
the hide of a victim burnt upon the altar, nevertheless was 
still, at the beginning of the fifth century, the seat and centre 
of all existent wisdom and science. 

The last hour of Athens came at the middle of the sixth 

• Published at Stuttgart in 1836. 
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century, in the reign of Justinian I. It was the epoch of that 
great migration, when the nations between the Danube and 
the Baltic, like the contents of a heavy thundercloud, poured 
themselves over Greece ; and, as is stated by a contemporary 
of these terrible events, left, in the whole Byzantine Empire, 
no district, mountain, or glen, unravaged. Athens was aban- 
doned by its inhabitants ; and Attica remained for a period 
of nearly four centuries an uninhabited desert. The Athe- 
nians, like their great ancestors in the times of the Persian 
wars, took refuge on the island of Salamis, where they built 
for themselves houses and churches. A few only remained 
on the Acropolis, and some others in towers within the city. 
Every moment robbers from the Feloponnese fell upon the 
town, attacked the handful that had stayed behind, carried off 
whatever they could find, and retired again to the mountains. 
Trees grew up in the deserted streets, and the whole city, 
once so glorious, became a forest, a thicket of olive-trees, to 
which, on one occasion, probably in the year 746, the robbers 
set fire. This conflagration consumed everything — trees, 
houses, and antiquities. And, as if that had not been suffi- 
cient, subterranean fires broke out about the same time, and 
destroyed the vineyards of the Piraeus, which till then had 
been cultivated by the Athenians from Salamis. These fires 
likewise consumed the large olive- grove of the Gephissus, and 
all the woods between Hymettus and the sea. The waves 
alone, as the ancient chronicle moumfiilly remarks, checked 
the ravages of the flames. In this condition, Athens was 
made the Siberia of the Byzantine Empire. Those who fell 
into disgrace at the Court of Constantinople, were banished 
to the Athenian Acropolis. 

We must come down almost to the middle of the tenth 
century before we find any notice of the existence of a new 
Athens ; and its population even then was extremely limited, 
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although the inhabitants of all Attica had gathered into the 
new settlement. Such was the condition of Athens, when, 
at the dismemberment of the Byzantine empire in the year 
1204, Attica and Boeotia were allotted to a Burgundian baron, 
Otto de la Roche, as his share of the booty. For two cen- 
turies and a half it. remained under the rule of these Dukes 
of Athens, who were sometimes of Burgundian, sometimes 
of Spanish, and sometimes of Florentine extraction. Athens 
rapidly recovered : as a ducal residence it was embellished 
with fine buildings, and attracted a large number of distin- 
guished French families from Burgundy, Champagne, and 
Provence, as well as Spanish emigrants from Catalonia and 
the Balearic Islands, and noble Italians from Genoa, Florence, 
Naples, and Sicily. In the country, knightly castles arose; 
and the feudal system, with all its good and bad qualities, 
was transplanted to Attica. 

In the year 1456, Athens fell under the Turkish sway. 
Twice, in 1464 and 1687, the Venetians tried to conquer it ; 
but in vain. It was in the latter siege that a Venetian bomb 
dashed the Parthenon to pieces, and that Athens was once 
more completely destroyed. For three years it remained de- 
serted ; the citizens were scattered over the Morea and the 
Venetian islands. By and by, about seventy Greek families, 
and a few Turks, returned to the forsaken town, and from 
time to time these were joined by new arrivals. A population 
was thus formed, which subsisted without material change 
down to the year 1821, when the War of Independence broke 
out. 

When we reflect on the dreadful changes with which this 
region has been visited, we no longer wonder that the relics 
of ancient Athenian glory are so scanty ; on the contrary, we 
can scarcely comprehend how, after all, so much could escape 
the universal destruction. On the Acropolis, the fragments 
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of the Periclean edifices enable us — not without difficulty, in- 
deed, yet satisfactorily on the whole — ^to restore, as from a 
palimpsest, the beauty that has perished ; but below, in the 
city itself, of whose buildings and monuments the ancient tra- 
veller Pausanias could relate such astonishing things even in 
the time of the Roman emperors, almost every vestige of an- 
cient magnificence has disappeared. The beautiful Temple 
of Theseus, and the choragic monument of Lysicrates, alone 
remain from ancient Greek times. A small Ionian temple, 
very similar in form and construction to the Temple of Nike, 
and usually called the Temple on the Ilissus, was still stand- 
ing at the end of the last century. But this, too, is entirely 
destroyed. ■ Quite lately, remains of walls have been exca- 
vated which most likely formed part of the Bouleuterion, or 
the ancient council-hall of the Five Hundred. But these 
walls are poor, and destitute of beauty, and undoubtedly date 
from a late period. Very likely the original Bouleuterion fell 
in the devastations of Sulla. 

A ffu* larger proportion of remains have been preserved 
from the time of the Romans, especially from the time of 
Hadrian, whose reverence for Greek antiquity made, him the 
most signal benefactor of Athens in later times. 

I do not feel much disposed at present to give you an ac- 
count of the Tower of the Winds, or of the Stoa, or of the 
Gate of Hadrian, and of the Theatre of Herodes Atticus. To 
some extent they are astonishing works ; but &ce to face with 
the high perfection of the Periclean edifices, one does not do 
them justice. Who will blame me for employing the short 
time which I am permitted to spend in Athens in reading 
Homer and Sophocles rather than Virgil and Seneca ? 

Over yonder, close to the foot of the eastern declivity of the 
Acropolis, stands the gigantic temple of Olympian Jove. It 
was the largest temple of antiquity. It was begun in the 
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time of Pisistratus, and completed by Adrian nearly seven 
hundred years later. Sixteen mighty columns are still erect, 
each sixty feet in height and six feet in thickness ; they are 
crowned with Corinthian capitals of rich and fine workman- 
ship. I am certain that if these columns stood alone, if there 
were no other great remains to interfere with the impression 
they make upon us, we should make long pilgrimages to see 
them, and pay them the willing tribute of our just admiration. 
But here in Athens, where we are filled and penetrated with 
the grand simplicity of works produced when art was at its 
prime, these columns awake in us only a feeling of emptiness. 
We see how vain the effort, by external splendour and colossal 
dimensions, to replace the want of intrinsic value. . And this 
feeling of emptiness gains only the more upon us, the more 
we discern in this edifice a foolhardy and conceited attempt * 
to eclipse the glory of the neighbouring Parthenon. 

New Athens stands exactly on the site of the ancient city ; 
and the idea of making it the capital of the new monarchy 
seems to have originated with King Ludwig of Bavaria. But 
this piece of romantic sentimentality was decidedly a political 
mistake. Ancient Athens was founded on this spot for the 
same reiison which led the founders of all the more ancient 
Greek towns to settle at some distance from the sea, and on 
steep heights : this reason was the dread of the sudden attacks 
of pirates; but now-a-days no such dread exists. Greece 
must rely chiefly on the sea. The natural site of her new 
capital — ^that is, the site which the altered character of the 
times demanded, and which a due regard to her commerce 
and general intercourse with other nations ought to have sug- 
gested — ^was the Piraeus, which even Themistocles wished his 
countrymen to consider as the true town. But perhaps Attica 
was altogether too remote a comer in which to found a city 
intended to be the metropolis and natural centre of a compact 
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kingdom. It shows the profound sagacity of Capo d'Istria 
and the Venetians, that they preferred the beautifiij Nauplia 
— ^which is furnished with an excellent harbour — as a seat of 
government ; and it is well known that at one time it was 
proposed to found the new city on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where it would have commanded both seas. 

Nevertheless, New Athens has up to the present times been 
making rapid progress. It has upwards of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and covers a very considerable area. Two prin- 
cipal streets, crossing one another in their middle points at 
right angles, traverse the whole length and breadth of the 
town. A net-work of confused and winding streets fills the 
intermediate space. One of these principal streets, called the 
Street of Hermes, runs from west to east. It forms a direct 
continuation of the highroad which leads from the Pir»us up 
to the town, and ends before the royal palace in a large open 
esplanade, embellished with a fine garden. It would form, 
according to the modem fashion in streets, a perfectly straight 
line, but for a gentle curve caused in one part of it by the 
projecting front of a small picturesque church in ancient 
Byzantine style. The other principal street runs from south 
to north, and is named the -^olus Street from the tower at its 
southern termination, built in the time of the Romans, and 
called the Tower of -^olus, or Tower of the Winds. This 
street, although not built on level ground, is perfectly straight, 
and permits a view of the walls of the Acropolis from all its 
parts. 

Here we have the proper Athens of modern times. Filthy 
huts are, even here, not wanting certainly ; yet by far the 
larger number of the houses in these two streets consist of 
two stories, and present sometimes quite an elegant appear- 
ance. Here you find windows with glass panes, folding street 
doors, often balconies, surmounted usually by an ornamental 
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coping. Here are the shops and the coffee-houses; and if 
you saw the crowded barbers' shops, on a level with the street, 
and serving the Greeks of to-day, just as they did those of 
ancient times, as places of resoii for gossiping and amusement ; 
if you could look through the open doors and windows into 
the workshops of the hatters, shoemakers, and tailors, carry- 
ing on their business almost in the open air, you would find 
yourself in the midst of the same cheerful and noisy street- 
life which was once our daily delight in Italy. Only, there 
is still greater variety here, and everything glitters in gayer 
and more glaring colours. I cannot understand at all wby 
general and landscape painters do not more frequently choose 
their subjects from Greek life. 

The hotels of the foreign ambassadors, and the other govern- 
ment buildings — ^the ministerial offices, the bank, the imi 
versity, &c., stand somewhat remote from the more crowded 
and busy part of the town, in open squares, only partly built 
upon as yet, and occupying the ground between the northern 
end of the j^olus Street and the royal palace. This is the 
fiishionable part, or " west end " of New Athens. 

But now you must venture for a little into the interior of 
the town — ^into that wild jumble of short, crooked, and narrow 
lanes. It is difficult to find your way through them. No 
more elegance and cleanliness now, no houses of two stories, 
with glass windows and verandahs; on all sides miserable 
huts and sheds, consisting of four dilapidated lime-washed 
walls, and covered with slight tile roofs. Some apertures, 
furnished with wooden shutters, serve as door, windows, and 
chimneys. Pavement, of course, exists here as little as in the 
two main streets ; and after rain, therefore, or when in sum- 
mer the dust is raised by the sharp winds to which Athens is 
very much subject, the condition of the poor Troglodytes of 
these quarters is truly dreadful. In the midst of this misery. 
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the high-sounding names on all the corners of the streets give 
an impression almost of burlesque. Whenever there are 
grounds for supposing that the site of a street is coincident 
with some celebrated locality of ancient Athens, you find your- 
self, for example, walking through a street of the Bouleuterion, 
of the Poecile, of the Eponyms, of the Tripods, of the Areo- 
pagus, &c, ; or where no such coincidence could be supposed 
to exist, Pericles, Phidias, Praxiteles, JSschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, have been compelled to lend their names. This is 
quite the same ridiculous beggarly pride which leads the 
Athenians to borrow the Christian names of their children 
from an Achilles, Pericles, or Epaminondas. 

I might suitably classify the streets, according to their 
general appearance, into those wearing an aspect of European 
civilisation, and those of a native Greek character ; and the 
same might be done in regard to the costume and demeanour 
of the inhabitants. This is particularly the case with the 
women, as the men, unless they belong to the ministry, or 
are professors, or people who have been abroad for a consider- 
able period, or have had much intercourse with foreigners, 
wear, without distinction of rank, almost invariably the so- 
called Greek national costume, which has been borrowed from 
the Albanian immigrants ; nay, the prevalence of this costume 
has been much more decided since it came to be considered 
specifically national — that is, since the revolution of Septem- 
ber 1843. Among the women, on the other hand, a strict 
distinction is observed in regard to dress. That of the married 
and unmarried ladies of the upper classes— or, I should rather 
say, of those who live in the better parts of the town, is 
almost entirely European. Only the small red fez, round 
which are wound the massive plaits of their luxuriant hair, 
is preserved with conscious coquetry as a national symbol. 
In the remoter streets and comers, again, that same Albanian 
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costume prevails universally, which, with more or less strik- 
ing variations, is found throughout the whole country. A 
long woollen gown, of a texture close enough to prevent the 
skin from shining through, flows from the neck down to the 
ankles, and is confined by a red girdle parsing round the loms. 
Over this gown, and, like it, of a white ground, and of the 
same shape, they wear a shorter woollen garment, but with a 
long black stripe passing down the back from each shoulder. 
If it is a holiday garment, it has an embroidered border— red 
or black, according as the wearer is married or unmarried. 
The head is covered with a white scarf, draped in thoroughly 
antique style. 

This costume of the women comes imdoubtedly far nearer 
the dress of the ancient Greeks than that of the men. Down 
to this very day, the girdle which . confines their garments is 
the boast of Greek women quite as much as in the times of 
Homer, who is fond of applying to them the epithet " fair- 
girdled.'' And just as at the present day this girdle encircles 
not so much the waist as the loins, so we find Pindar calling 
the women jSot^u^wvo/, " low-girdled." When I saw the way 
in which this girdle is worn, I at once perceived the origin of 
the phrase, common among the ancients, as to loosening the 
girdle. It is pleasant to be made aware on the very spot, 
that epithets, diluted in our later poetical language to mere 
metaphors, were origuially the literal expression of tangible 
realities. And here, almost at every step, we stumble upon 
discoveries of this kind, which in the new reveal to us the 
old. 
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INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 

Athens, April 6, 1852. — To-day was a high festival—that 
of the Annunciation. Ton remember that the Greek calendar 
is twelve days behind the Romish. It was at the same time 
the anniversary of the first Greek insurrection ; on this very 
day in 1821, open rebellion against the Turks broke out in 
Patras and the surrounding districts. 

After having made inquiries about the solemnities, we took 
our station about ten o'clock at the entrance of the cathedral 
in the JSolus Street — an elegantly-built Basilica, dedicated to 
Saint Irene. 

The highest military and civil dignitaries of Greece, some 
of them in the Bavarian imiform, others in the brilliant na- 
tional costume, were already in attendance, waiting to receive 
his Majesty with all ceremony. 

Beside them stood the ambassadors of the foreign powers ; 
and troops in Bavarian uniform, infantry and cavalry, lined 
the whole street. Soon the royal guard galloped up, fol- 
lowed immediately by the royal carriage, drawn by six very 
fine horses. The king and queen entered the church, then 
the ministers and ambassadors; and the general crowd, of 
which we formed part, thronged in behind. The service 
began. Beside the altar stood the supreme dignitaries of the 
Greek Church — tall, venerable-looking men, with noble fea- 
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tures, forcibly reminding one of the ancient profile ; long gray 
beards, and flowing robes richly embroidered with gold. To 
the right of the altar stood a throne covered with red velvet, 
and richly decorated with golden tassels and embroidery; 
opposite, were the generals, ministers, and ambassadors. A 
long liturgy was now sung — so monotonous, and so nasally 
intonated, that it would have been utterly insupportable i^ in 
the course of our travels, we had not already got accustomed 
to this kind of ear-torturing Greek music. I had full leisure, 
therefore, to observe " their Majesties." I stood quite near 
them. The king was in Greek costume, which he has worn 
ever since the September revolution. The colours of the dress 
were the national ones, white and blue ; he wore a blue fus- 
tanella, with a scarf of white and silver, blue jacket, quite 
covered with glittering silver embroidery, and similarly 
adorned leggings and shoes. At his side hung a scimitar in a 
golden sheath. His head was uncovered ; his hair and mous- 
tache are black ; his features agreeable and prepossessing. His 
air is easy and confident, and one who did not know that he 
was a German might easily mistake him for a native Greek. 
The queen stood beside him, very richly dressed : on her head 
the red fez, like her bodice and the rest of her dress, so cov- 
ered with fine gold embroidery that the rich ground of red 
velvet, with blue arabesques, was scarcely distinguishable. 

The ceremony lasted about half an hour, and ended with a 
cheer for the king. 

The whole made the impression of an empty form. The 
cheering was not hearty; there was no enthusiasm. The 
people, as such, took little or no part in the festivity. They 
feel that political independence has not brought them the 
blessings they expected from it. The general feeling in 
Greece is at present very excited. A political crisis is plainly 
impending ; every one feels it. Hence a universal uneasiness ; 
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no one has confidence for the morrow. A few weeks ago a 
circumstance happened which created a great sensation, and 
has tended materially to increase the distrust. The king re- 
ceived some letters containing the detailed scheme of a revolu- 
tion, the aim of which was to overthrow the constitutional 
form of government. This plan showed an intimate acquain- 
tance with the distribution of the troops, and the posts of 
importance for military operations. The king, who was in- 
vited to a silent acquiescence in the intended undertaking, 
handed over this letter to the authorities. The originator of 
the scheme was found out to be a certain Bulgari, formerly a 
cadet in the artillery. The culprit was seized in Syra, just 
as he was about to flee the country ; he is at present in prison, 
and the examinations are going on. 

The phantom of an extensive conspiracy has ever since 
haunted people's imaginations. Some talk of the overthrow 
of the constitution, some of an intended attempt on the life 
of the king, who is, however, the object of general attach- 
ment. 

The revolution of 1843 did not at all originate in a desire 
for a constitution : it was merely a reaction of the national 
spirit of the Greeks against the Bavarian system which was 
being forced upon them. The constitution was a mere after- 
thought ; it took them by surprise, as the republic did the 
French in the revolution of February 1848. A large majority 
of the Greeks are accordingly heartily tired of their constitu- 
tion ; all the more so that Greece, with a population of not 
more than nine hundred thousand, sends to her Parliament 
upwards of a hundred deputies, and supports them at an un- 
reasonable expense. People therefore would not be very 
sorry to lose the constitution ; but they are afraid of the re- 
volution which would have to precede this — for in any political 
crisis in Greece there are always foreign influences at work. 
2 c 
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No one can calculate the results of any violent political dis- 
turbance in Greece, especially as the succession of the crown 
is not yet legally settled, and the country would again be 
entirely abandoned to that dreadful confusion from which 
it has scarcely yet recovered. 

Beally, the condition of Greece is pitiable. She is and 
will remain the plaything of diplomatic intrigues, till she has 
surrendered her independence to one or other of her neigh- 
bours. As I told you formerly, Greece cannot recover through 
her own resources ; for that, she is too poor. All the world 
knows the national debt of Greece ; and it is well known also 
that her liabilities are not decreasing, but, on the contrary, 
increasing every year. And how can any change be ex- 
pected ? According to the budget of this year, trade is so 
low that, on the most favourable estimate, the import exceeds 
the expoi*t by seven millions of drachmas ; and this state of 
things is getting worse every year. Currants are the main 
article of export ; they form, according to the official returns, 
one-half of the whole export of the country ; yet this branch 
of produce is threatened with total ruin. The unhappy pea- 
sants, who depend chiefly on the cultivation of the currant, are 
so deep in debt, owing to the enormous taxation with which 
they are burdened, that they can no longer command the 
necessary means for carrying it on. Usury is here the only 
flourishing trade. From the same official returns, it appears 
that the lowest rate of interest at which these poor people can 
obtain any loan is from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

The same is the case with other branches of agriculture, 
as to which the words of the report are as follows : — " The 
agriculturists are for the most part compelled to sell or 
pledge beforehand the annual crop in order to obtain capital ; 
and this is to be had only at the very highest rate of in- 
terest." 
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Greece possesses no manufactures ; even the most common 
necessaries of life are imported from other countries. How is 
it possible, then, that the national economy of Greece can 
ever find a safe material basis ? 

Greece, as it is at present, is an artificial creation. Its 
continued existence is perhaps secured for some time to come 
by the jealousy with which Bussia and England here watch 
their own interests ; but it is the mutual jealousy of these two 
powers alone which still secures to Greece her independence. 
The Greeks know this well enough ; hence their anxiety and 
uneasiness on the slightest indication of political movement 
in Europe. If we closely examine the prevailing feeling 
with regard to the future, we find it to be that of utter 
despair. 

Considerations of this kind are continually forcing them- 
selves on the observer ; but to-day I have been particularly 
impressed with them. The cold indifference of the people 
towards their political state is really frightful. 

My feelings, therefore, as I happened to pass the university 
to-day, were of a peculiar character. It has been erected by 
the contributions of rich Greek merchants residing abroad ; 
and the architect, the old Danish Fhilhellenist, Hansen, has 
produced a building of moderate dimensions, as the circum- 
stances demanded, but in pure Greek style. 

The educated among the Greeks entertain a truly affecting 
attachment for this new creation — the University of Athens. 
It is constituted entirely on the German model. The pro- 
fessors are for the greater part Greeks who have studied in 
Germany and France. Since the revolution of 1843 there 
have been only two foreigners in connexion with the univer- 
sity, Landerer and Fraas, the former Professor of Chemistry, 
the latter of Botany; and they also, of course, lecture in 
modem Greek. The professors, with the exception of the 
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Privatdocenten* are paid by the State, their salaries averag- 
ing a little above a hundred guineas yearly ; there are no fees 
for the lectures. There is a general eagerness to attend the 
classes. The number of students is at present upwards of 
four hundred. Aware as we are how thinly populated Greece 
is, this would be inconceivable, if we did not know that a 
large proportion of the students come from Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Asia Minor, also from Turkish Greece, and even — ^so 
strong is the national feeling — ^from the Ionian Islands, al- 
though Corfu has also a Greek university. The Athenian 
professors point proudly to this fact as a proof that, while 
Greece, politically considered, is scattered through the domi- 
nions of so many different potentates, she has here an insti- 
tution which may with the highest propriety be viewed as an 
ideal centre of nationality, and which may even sow the seeds 
of a future political unity. 

Probably no university in the whole world is so remarkably 
situated as that of Athens. When the student leaves his 
classroom, and walks up and down in the open colonnade 
which forms the entrance, he has before him, in its glowing 
pomp of colour, the hill Hymettus, whose bees are pro- 
verbiially connected with the fame of Attic art and wisdom ; 
while the venerable Acropolis, and the towering pillars of the 
Parthenon, remind him of his country's ancient glory. 

What young heart can fail to be elevated by the memories 
thus awakened ? 

Yet these memories are but pinions of Icarus. They can- 
not effect what is impossible. Genuine culture, and, as its 
result, native art, can only exist side by side with material 
prosperity, and an education pervading all classes of the 

* At Gerroan uniTenitios, any one who has taken his doctor's degree may receive 
penrilnion to lectiure and receive fees as a Privatdocent. It depends on his talents and 
success whether he be advanced to the higher grade of Profeasor-extraordinary, and the 
highest of Professor-ordinary. 
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people. £nt what are we to say of the education of a country 
where few places possess even the most necessary elementary 
schools, and these, even where they are to be found, are of the 
most defective character? The present Grovemment, as well 
as the Regency which preceded it, have committed the mis- 
take of building firom above downwards, instead of from below 
upwards ; of grafting upon the prevailing barbarism the most 
elaborate growths of European culture, and even its diseased 
excrescences, so that Masters of the Ceremonies were created, 
when entire communities were left without judicial oversight ; 
and although Grovemment has established four gymnasia— 
in Athens, Syra, Fatras, and Nauplia — ^the people's schools 
are precisely in the condition in which the President, Capo 
d'Istria, left them; evil tongues say they are even worse. 
How can you reap if you do not sow ? How can an edifice 
stand if it has no foundation ? 

It is therefore, though a well-meant, still a premature and 
fruitless attempt which some high-minded men have been 
making since the glorious issue of the War of Independence, 
to found a modern Greek literature. These efforts are so far 
meritorious, that their tendency is to purify the language, and 
produce a nearer and nearer approximation to the ancient 
Greek ; but so long as Greek culture has no proper root in 
itself, it can produce nothing but extremely feeble and insuffi- 
cient imitations of foreign models ; and I am greatly afraid 
that an ugly mildew may blight the flower in the bud. I 
have encoimtered much in the present state of things in 
Greece to depress me ; but I have never felt more depressed 
than when I entered the booksellers' shops here, and found 
almost nothing but the most worthless romances of the newest 
French manufacture. Greece seems to fare almost as badly 
as the poor South Sea Islanders, who have gained nothing 
from European civilisation but the poison of brandy. 
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From the university I went to the palace. The interior is 
characterized by an almost prodigal splendour in marble and 
coloured decoration ; but the exterior is poor, and reminds 
one of a barrack. 

As chance would have it, the king and queen were just 
riding out. The queen came first, accompanied by a gentle- 
man of the chamber in the national costume ; she herself was 
in a modern English riding-dress. Her bearing on horseback 
is proud and bold. The king, with a numeroas retinue, fol- 
lowed. He was dressed more simply than in the morning, 
but still as a Greek. I was pleased to observe that he &eely 
took into his hand a petition which a man &om the crowd 
presented to him, without ceremony. 
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GOOD FEIDAY— ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 

• Athens, ilpn7 10, 1852. — The town has a very lively ap- 
pearance just now. It is East«r week; and Easter is the 
principal festival of the Greek Church. 

The aspect of Athens at such a season is very singular. 
The period of fasting is very strictly observed by the Greeks ; 
but they make amends for it on the morning of Easter Sun- 
day, by abandoning themselves to the most unrestrained en- 
joyment. The Easter lamb plays a prominent part in the 
festivities. I am assured, that in Athens from twelve to 
fifteen thousand — and throughout Greece, more than two hun- 
dred thousand lambs and sheep — are slaughtered and eaten 
during the season of Easter alone. For a week past, the 
country people have been driving their flocks into the city 
from all parts of Attica* The city of the Goddess of Wisdom 
is at present full of mere bleating Easter lambs. 
. When a Greek is carrying his lamb home, he throws it 
round his neck, holding in his hands the feet crossed upon his 
breast. We see the same thing at home sometimes ; but it 
was particularly interesting to remark the practice here, as it 
was precisely thus the ancients represented Hermes, as guar- 
dian and multiplier of their flocks. Thus stood his statues at 
Olympia, at (Echalia, and at Tanagra. A few small marble 
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statues of this description have been preserved ; one of these 
is to be found in the Pembroke collection, at Wilton House. 
You may perhaps remember seeing it in Otfried Miiller and 
Oesterley's Illustrations of Oreek Antiquities ; there is another 
of less value in the Stoa of Hadrian, here. It is in ancient 
Christian art, however, that figures of this kind recur most 
frequently. It appears that the sheep-bearing Hermes has 
become a sheep-bearing Christ. Christ Himself calls Him- 
self the Good Shepherd ; and in Luke xv. 5, expressly says 
that when the shepherd has found a lost sheep, he " layeth it 
upon his shoulders rejoicing." 

Easter week is at the same time a sort of annual fair. The 
wares exposed for sale are arranged and decked out witk 
great taste and skill. Candles are the staple merchandise; 
no Greek goes to church just now without a candle or a taper 
in his hand. These candles are painted of all hues ; and it 
is really a pretty sight to see the rows of them in the booths, 
the colours now harmoniously assorted, now effectively con- 
trasted. 

But these Greeks are still over head and ears in the old 
paganism. These candle-booths, and most of the shops 
throughout the town, are this week adorned with an infinite 
variety of pictures. The owners have pressed into their ser- 
vice all that they could possibly lay their hands on ; pictures 
from the legends of the saints, prints of a rather equivocal 
character frt^sh from Paris, battle-pieces from the War of In- 
dependence, portraits of Napoleon and Frederick the Great, 
coloured, lithographed — all are stuck up without distinction, 
as chance directs. Bound this motley assemblage of pictures 
are hung lamps and candles, decorated generally with tinsel 
and stripes of coloured paper, and sometimes cleverly arranged 
so as to form splendid chandeliers. In the centre of all the 
finery is placed a large effigy of Christ, or of the Virgin. 
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The intention is evident ; Christ and the Panagia, who, quite 
in the old heathen way, are regarded as present in their 
images, are to be highly delighted with the array of pic- 
tnres ; and the lights are added that they may see them the 
better. How absurd, and yet how childlike and simple, 
and how thoroughly in the vein of the primitive image-wor- 
ship! 

These lingering influences of paganism were particularly 
observable on Good Friday, at least in the evening — for dur- 
ing the day the solemnities were certainly of a very ordinary 
kind. 

There was service in the morning and afternoon. The 
whole church was ablaze with lights, for every one present 
devoutly holds a taper in his hands. In the centre of the 
church, under a canopy of state, lay a waxen figure, represent- 
ing the dead body of Christ. All, without distinction of sex, 
.ige, or station, pressed forward, and kissed, with pious ardour, 
this waxen corpse. There is not a moment's stillness in the 
church — but an incessant, restless moving to and fro of the 
fluctuating crowd ; while the ceaseless wail of a liturgy, 
chanted with the usual nasal intonation, harasses the ear 
with its painful monotony. Late in the evening, however, 
the solemnities suddenly assume a more solemn and touching 
character. The body, still beneath its canopy, which is richly 
decked with choice flowers, is borne out into the street ; the 
priests and the believing people, men and women, follow 
devoutly, each bearing a taper, and the procession passes 
solemnly onward along the street, like a moving sea of light. 
A strange, melancholy hymn is sung, to an air now low and 
plaintive, now bursting into loud outcries of grief. This is a 
dirge for the dead Christ, who is being thus solemnly con- 
veyed to His tomb. The procession continues moving up 
and down the street for more than an hour ; at length, the 
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body is again deposited in the cathedral, and the old wailing 
liturgy recommences, only more mournful, more dreary than 
before. 

The fancy may seem an idle one ; I only mention what my 
thoughts were on the occasion. I could not help being re- 
minded by this nightly funeral procession, of those processions 
of the Athenians by torch -light to Eleusis, during the celebra- 
tion of the greater mysteries. And I have the less hesitation 
in attaching an ancient Greek origin to this peculiar cei^monial, 
that in Rome, on Good Friday, I never observed any similar 
solemnities ; at least not in the street, and participated in by 
the whole people. The procession in the Vatican, which ac- 
companies the body of Christ from the Sistine to the Pauline 
Chapel, is a mere piece of priestly pageantry, lasting only a 
few minutes — a procession of the Pope and Cardinals. 

It was certainly quite a natural thing to allow the emo- 
tions and observances of the Eleusinian Festival to find a 
place unobserved among the emotions and observances of the 
Christian Easter week. The Eleusinian Mysteries commemo- 
rated the grief of Demeter for the loss of her daughter Perse- 
phone, carried away by Pluto ; but they commemorated also 
this same daughter's auspicious return from the lower world 
to the light of day, when, conjoined with the joy-inspiring 
Dionysus, she communicates to mortals the blessings of her 
mysteries* The vicissitudes of feeling, therefore, in both fes- 
tivals are the same. There is in both the same transition 
from sorrow to joy, from loss to recovery, from interment to 
resurrection. New gods have come, but the old cultus has 
remained. As the ancient Greeks fasted and prayed and did 
penance in connexion with Persephone's descent into the un- 
der world, so the Christian Greeks fast and pray and do pen- 
ance in connexion with the death of the Saviour. And as, 
after these days of mourning and austerity, the pagan festival 
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conclnded with the wildest rejoicings for the reappearance of 
Persephone, with drinking and with dancing— when each 

" Stamp'd to the muilo with wukton foot. 
In the dronken, the nnoontroUable 

Mirth of the festlTBl! 
Each one gaily danced the gladsome, 
Oraoefal, Uinfol, and thrice holy 

Myitical meaanie ; " 

so the Christianized Greek of the present day rushes from the 
strict fasts of the Passion season into the most unbridled indul- 
gence. When the bishop, at midnight of the sacred Easter 
night, at length makes the longed-for proclamation, '^ Christ 
hath . arisen ; yea, verily, he hath arisen I '' that moment loud 
rejoicings break out in every house, the streets echo with shout- 
ing and shrill music, shots rattle ceaselessly, rockets ascend, 
the roasting and eating of the Easter lamb, and drinking un- 
mixed wine commence. The first. day of Easter is the only 
day on which the Greek allows himself to drink more than 
merely quenches his thirst — ^the Greek, who is usually so 
moderate and easily satisfied, that nothing shocked him more 
in the German strangers than the shamelessness with which 
they were to be seen staggering intoxicated through the 
streets in open day. The third day ends the rejoicings. The 
closing festivities take place before the Temple of Theseus, in 
the open air ; and in the dances in which the people join here, 
is BtiU to be distinguished, as some think, an approach to the 
dances of the ancients. 
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THE WALLS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 

Athens, April 11. — This is a miserable Easter Sunday. 
The weather has suddenly changed, and become cold and 
rainy. 

I had been promising myself a great deal of pleasure to- 
day. It is usually, as every one tells me, the merriest day of 
the whole year in Greece ; but the bad weather has damped 
the gaiety in the streets ajid places of public resort. 

Moreover, the Government has issued an edict which ma- 
terially interferes with the ordinary pleasures of the festival. 
You saw in Italy, you remember, how the old pagan life- 
enjoying spirit of the Italians does not readily allow them to 
forego the pleasure of fireworks, and making a noise with 
powder, on any high day of the Church. At Easter, on the 
day of St. Peter and St. Paul, in giving the exhibition of 
fireworks from the Castle of San Angelo, the sacred head of 
Catholic Christendom himself humours this national trait; 
and in the illumination of the cujJola of St. Peter's on the 
same occasion, he furnishes the people with a spectacle which 
transcends in magnificence all that their boldest imaginations 
could conceive, and resembles enchantment more than reality. 
The Greeks, too, cannot do without their rockets, crackers, 
and firing of guns and cannons. Accidents of course occur . 
clothes and beards are burnt, sometimes serious bodily harm 
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is done. The Government have long tried to check the abuse, 
but always in vain. This time, however, the prohibitory 
regulations are to be enforced with more than ordinary strict- 
ness — not improbably from the visionary fears constantly en- 
tertained in high quarters, that this incessant working with 
powder and fire-arms may be abused for dangerous political 
purposes. 

But this in itself prudent prohibition has spoiled the Greeks' 
enjoyment. Time hangs heavily on people's hands. There 
is comparatively little appearance of holiday gaiety on the 
streets. When Mends and acquaintances meet, they shout to 
one another from a distance the usual Easter salutation — 
" X^iffrhg oLveffTfi — Christ has arisen," then kiss and embrace 
each other ; for the first day of Easter is here what New- Year's 
Day is with us — a day of mutual visiting and congratulation. 
Nor was there anything new or peculiar in the churches — 
nothing but the usual old nasal chant of the priests and 
choristers, and the restless coming and going of the crowd. 

The interior of the Acropolis, and the museums, were 
closed. As soon, therefore, as the rain slackened a little, I 
began to employ my time in clambering about the rocks of 
the Acropolis. On the day of my arrival, the high, shape- 
less masses of the fortifications had produced a disagreeable 
impression on me, although I could not but own to myself 
that these walls, however much they might have been patched 
and disfigured during the Middle Ages and the Turkish period, 
must notwithstanding have been in ancient times, generally 
speaking, of the same height and construction. I wished, there- 
fore, to ascertain more precisely the date of their erection. 

The mere presence of ancient fortifications here was not 
what appeared strange to me ; I knew it long before, from 
descriptions and drawings. And besides, fortifications of some 
kind are involved in the idea of the Acropolis as citadel, since 
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it could only have been made the receptacle of the most pre- 
cious and the most sacred objects that the city possessed — ^the 
noblest temples of the gods, the treasures of these temples, 
and the treasury of the State, because it was considered as 
the locality affording the most secure protection. What did 
appear strange to me, however, was, that even the indisput- 
ably ancient portions of these fortifications are so entirely 
destitute of any correspondence in form and beauty with the 
temples, and other works of art, which they inclose. The 
walls of Messene, and even those of the little fortress of Eleu- 
ther», on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, are much more 
beautifully and artistically constructed than those of the 
Athenian Acropolis. 

The period at which the fortifications of the north side, or 
that lying towards the city, were built, is tolerably certain. 
The lower portions of them are formed of architectural frag- 
ments, pieces of friezes, entablatures, and unfiuted drums of 
pillars, very irregularly built in, and evidently belonging to 
an old temple. These fragments are of a huge size, some of 
tufa, others of marble ; and the general opinion is certainly 
correct, in pronouncing them to be remains of the ancient 
temple of Athene called the Hecatompedon, burnt down by the 
Persians. For, not to mention that the effects of fire are still 
visible in the calcined metopes, excavations lately made on 
the east and south sides of the Parthenon have brought to 
light similar drums of pillars, also unfiuted, and of the same 
circumference. The spot where the discovery has been made 
allows of no doubt that it was here the rubbish of the old 
temple was buried. For those interested in the history of 
art, it is important to see that here the metopes, or spaces 
between the triglyphs, are in part still open, and that those 
which are not so have evidently only been filled with stones 
and mortar on occasion of the building of the wall ; the con- 
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jectare of Winckelmann, therefore, who supposed that the 
metopes, closed in the architecture of the best period, were 
in the earlier times left free and open, is thus confirmed by an 
irrefragable historical fact. But this was, in the meantime, a 
matter of subordinate interest for me. It was of more impor- 
tance to me that I was able to conclude with certainty, from 
the evidently hasty and random way in which these fragments 
of the temple had been built into the wall, that this section of 
the fortifications, at all events, had been erected in the time 
of Themistocles. After the battle of Salamis, the Athenians 
began to rebuild the houses and walls that had been destroyed 
by Mardonius. Objections were raised by the Spartans ; but 
Themistocles overreached them by going himself as ambassa- 
dor to Sparta, and protracting the negotiations till he had re- 
ceived authentic intelligence from home that the walls had 
been completed. The building must, therefore, have been 
proceeded with in the utmost haste; and Thucydides, who 
narrates the circumstance (i. 93), adds, that the hurry of the 
erection is evident from the rude and miscellaneous nature of 
the materials that have been used, these consisting partly of 
unhewn stones, partly of fragments of destroyed temples and 
monuments. It is true that Thucydides is speaking specially 
of the city walls ; but no one is likely to deny, in the face of 
these pieces of the old Hecatompedon, that the walls of the 
Acropolis are tacitly included. 

The date of the southern side is equally certain. Wherever 
the fortifications in this quarter are mentioned in ancient 
authors, they receive the name of the Wall of Cimon. And 
certainly, one might almost call it presumption in this com- 
mander, that, in his exultation at the complete overthrow of 
the Persians, he placed the small temple of wingless Victory 
on the projection of the wall toward the west — that is, pre- 
cisely on the weakest point of the whole Acropolis. He meant 
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by this that Victory did not flutter wantonly from one side to 
another, but remained pei*manently with the Athenians. 

Cimon would scarcely have fortified the south side, unless 
he had considered that already existing walls sufficiently pro- 
tected all the rest. We may therefore conclude, with some 
reason, that the earliest fortification of the east side was also 
effected in the time of Themistocles. 

It is easily seen that the pressure of such circumstances as 
those under which Themistocles built his walls left the de- 
mands of the beautiful out of the question, and allowed only 
the useful and indispensable to be taken into account. But 
it is not so intelligible how Pericles, who in his great archi- 
tectural undertakings never spared expense, did not pull down 
these walls and replace them with others at least as handsome 
as those of Cimon, since it was plain that they interfered with 
the full effect of his mighty structures — the Propylasa, the 
Parthenon, and the Erechtheum. We mark here the presence 
of a feeling highly characteristic of the Greeks, and the exist- 
ence and continual influence of which it is very important 
that we recognise. And that is, the profound reverence they 
entertain for their great past ; their tendency to perpetuate 
this past in monuments — a tendency which they cannot resist 
even when it comes into antagonism with their natural im- 
pulse towards the highest perfection in form. Even when 
their power was at the highest, they allowed these old shape- 
less walls to stand untouched, that they might bear lively and 
abiding testimony to the dreadful misery and misfortunes 
from which Athens had raised herself to that splendour and 
opulence which permitted her to make this once so hard- 
pressed citadel the august depository of the fairest productions 
of human genius. And who will not readily own, that so 
noble a regard for the past as this puts all censure to silence ? 

These fortifications, then, bore the same character when 
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Greek art was at its perfection. And the question whether 
fortifications existed before the time of Themistocles is in 
reality of very secondary importance. 

The ancient traveller Pansanias, who visited Athens about 
the middle of the second century of our era, says (i. 28. 3), 
without much hesitation, that with the exception of the Wall 
of Cimon, the walls of the Acropolis are of Pelasgic origin. 
Although, on the authority of this passage, it has been gene- 
rally assumed that the Acropolis was from the remotest times 
famished with wails, my own opinion is, nevertheless, that 
Pansanias has here allowed himself to be led into palpable 
error by his characteristic and frequently quite unreason- 
able zeal for the antique. From what is said by Herodotus, 
the historian of the Persian wars, it is unmistakably evident 
that, up till the battle of Salamis, the insurmountable steep- 
ness of the natural walls of rock was considered protection 
sufficient. The west side, and it alone, which is destitute of 
such rocks, and therefore always formed the approach to the 
Acropolis, appears from the first to have had fortified walls 
and fortified gates. 

Xerxes was already in Thessaly. The Athenians sent mes- 
sengers to Delphi to inquire what was to be the fate of their 
city. The oracle announced that Athens and all Attica would 
fall a prey to the enemy, and only their " wooden " citadel 
remain undestroyed. A dispute now arose among the Athe- 
nians as to what their wooden citadel meant — the Acropolis, 
or their wooden ships. But how could a dispute of this nature 
have arisen if the Acrepolia were already encircled with walls 
of stone? Herodotus, moreover, expressly says (vii. 141), 
'^ The citadel of Athens was in former times surrounded by a 
wooden fence." Presently, Xerxes invades Attica. The inha- 
bitants of Athens had fled to Salamis, and only a few re- 
mained on the Acropolis, tnisting to the response of the oracle 
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that tbeir wooden citadel was impregnable. The Persians 
encamped on the Hill of the Areopagus, exactly opposite the 
western and sloping side of the Acropolis. They shot burn- 
ing arrows against the wooden rampart ; but they would not 
have been able to advance upon the gate had they not found 
a secret entrance, still in existence at the present day, which 
leads from the Grotto of Aglauros to the vicinity of the 
Parthenon. When the Persians had made themselves mas- 
ters of the citadel, they opened the gate, put the besieged 
to death, plundered the sanctuary, and set the buildings on 
fire. 

This narrative of Herodotus fiirnishes a refiitation of the 
silly antiquarianism of Pausanias, all the more complete, that 
not the smallest vestige of those irregular polygonal blocks 
of stone, which form the most peculiar characteristic of the 
Pelasgic structures, can anywhere be discovered. And the 
conjecture of Otfried Miiller, that the original Pelasgic walls 
were, previously to the Persian wars, razed by the Spartans 
when they assisted the Athenians in the expulsion of the 
Pisistratids, is certainly an extremely imperfect evasion of 
the difficulty. When, therefore, Herodotus, in another place 
(vi. 137), tells us, on the authority of the ancient chronicler 
Hecatasus, that the Pelasgians had erected a wall on the 
Acropolis («rEp/ ttiv Ax^o^oX/v), and when the old gramma- 
rians accompany this information with the remark that this 
Pelasgic wall was furnished with an enneapylon — ^that is, 
with a ninefold gate — we are surely not to understand these 
observations as referring to the fortifications of the Acropolis, 
but to another fortress in its neighbourhood, very frequently 
mentioned in ancient writers — the Pelasgicum, as it is called. 
I shall not seek to decide where this Pelasgicum lay — whether 
it was a sort of forework under the Acropolis, as is generally 
believed, or whether my excellent and respected fellow-tra- 
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▼eller, Gottling, is right in sapposing it to be the Pelasgic 
substracture of the adjacent Pnyx. 

I repeat it once more, however ; the whole question as to 
the Pelasgic origin of the walls of the Acropolis is of no valne 
whatever in forming a judgment of the Acropolis as it stood 
in the age of Pericles ; at that time no Pelasgic walls existed 
but those of Themistocles and Cimon alone* The only thing 
of importance to me is the fact that the old wall on the 
western slope, which was standing at the time of the Persian 
siege, and suffered from the flames of the Persian conflagra- 
tion, must still have been in existence subsequently to the 
erection of the Periclean Propylaea. I infer this from the 
circumstance that Herodotus (v. 77) mentions it as still ex- 
isting at a time when he could speak of a bronze chariot and 
four that stood in front of the Propylsea, on the left as you 
entered. We have again, therefore, another instance of the 
conservative tendency in regard to objects associated with 
their past history, which we found distinguishing the Athe- 
nians in the case of the walls of Themistocles. And as illus- 
trative of this same trait, it is certainly not without im- 
portance that even so late as the time of Pausanias (i. 27), 
ancient statues of Athene, which had been injured by the 
Persians, were still to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Erechtheum. Becent excavations on the Acropolis, also, 
have brought to light numerous statues and architectural 
fragments, unmistakably of very ancient origin, which adorned 
the Acropolis at the same time with works belonging to the 
best period of art. It is even probable that the remains of 
an old wall of tufa, discovered on the south side, behind the 
Propylaea, are nothing but the remains of that ancient fortified 
entrance destroyed by Xerxes. 

It was a matter of some moment for me once for all to in- 
vestigate these things thoroughly ; for it was not till I per- 
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ceived that this principle of reverent conservation of the 
ancient and time- honoured took precedence of all other 
demands— even those of the highest aesthetic heauty, that 
the stumblinghlock which had deprived me of all satisfaction 
in the contemplation of these ancient walls was removed. 

I had spent several hours among the solitary rocks of the 
Acropolis. Suddenly the setting sun burst through the heavy 
clouds. The bare ridge of Hymettus, and, close beneath me, 
the towering columns of the Olympieum, shone in the purest 
golden red. There were people sauntering up and down 
among the pillars ; and here and there a pair would begin a 
dance, improvising their own music by singing. Their en- 
joyment and mine, however, like the gorgeous colours of the 
sunset, lasted only a short while. The darkness of night 
soon closed in. 
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THE FESTIVAL OP THE THESEUM. 

Athens, April 13. — On awakening this morning, the first 
thing I did was to look out of the window to see if the 
weather were fine. It is the third day of Easter — ^the day of 
the greatest popular festival among the Greeks. The sky 
was friendly, and was pouring down the most brilliant sun- 
shine. 

Everybody had been telling us of the liveliness of this 
festival. I looked forward to it, therefore, with great interest 
and pleasure. Now that the affair is over, I must own that 
my feelings were of a very mixed character. I have seen a 
great deal that was new to me ; but I was not carried away 
by any hearty sympathy. That magic influence was wanting 
with which the Italian popular festivals charm us so irresis- 
tibly into their circle. 

The spectacle wears at first sight an air of enchantment. 
The scene is the beautiful green level close to the Temple of 
Theseus. Almost all Athens is here, and great numbers from 
the surrounding country. Here are at least ten thousand 
people — an assemblage like a billowy sea ; they are saunter- 
ing up and down, or lying in picturesque groups that line the 
slopes like the sides of an amphitheatre, upwards to the sum- 
mit of the Hill of the Nymphs. All are in full dress. What a 
brilliant, glittering, sparkling show of red fezes, with long silver 
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tassels, of red jackets and leggings ablaze with gold and silver, 
coloured silken scarfs, and dazzling white shirts and fiistan- 
ellas ; in the midst of it all, the far-gleaming citrons and 
oranges — ^here and there, too, a blazing fire, at which some 
family is comfortably stewing the indispensable lamb. A 
poor northern fancy that has had no experience of southern 
life, can form no conception of this gorgeous display of colour. 
And close beside the tumult, partly indeed within it, stands, 
serene and quiet, the old sun-browned temple, its Doric pillars 
and cornices gleaming golden in the clear air; in the wide 
colonnades people wandering or reposing, as if departed glori- 
ous times had come again, and some scene of joyous celebra- 
tion surrounded with its cheerful din the long-forsaken shrine. 
In the distance rise the columns of the Acropolis. The whole 
seems like a dream. Past and present melt undistinguishably 
into each other. One knows not whether to call these gay 
and gorgeous festivities excellent accessories to the serene and 
cheerful temples, or the temples a good background for the 
festivities. 

And then these bold, sharply-chiselled, expressive faces — 
these fine classic forms and graceful movements! I was 
never tired of observing the grave, measured, yet infinitely 
graceful style in which these people walk. The same admir- 
able personal carriage strikes one in the Italians ; and the 
French painter, Leopold Robert, in his celebrated Boman 
Reapers, has given it so well, that, on looking at this paint- 
ing, as Friedrich Vischer finely says, we see how, in case of 
necessity, every Roman peasant youth could become a Cin- 
cinnatus. Yet in this point the Greeks far surpass the 
Italians. Their gait is so staid and dignified, and at the 
same time so light, free, and elastic — ^the whole carriage of 
the body is so upright and noble, that you see these men have 
still a consciousness of the dignity and beauty of the human 
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frame. I would say decidedly that there is here a living rem- 
nant of that sense of beanty which so eminently distinguished 
the ancient Hellenes, if I had not observed that the same 
characteristics distinguish in an equal degree the Slavonic 
Albanians. It almost seems as if the Germanic race had 
been in this particular specially neglected by nature; the 
best masters of the Grerman and Dutch schools of painting 
have never been able to express their profound depth of 
sentiment in forms of satisfying .beauty. Tet it is a thing 
to be seen at every fair, how picturesquely the poorest Sla- 
vonian tinker can arrange his wretched habiliments — that 
round hat and tattered mantle of his ; and how, in gait and 
carriage, he puts the best clad and wealthiest merchants to 
shame. 

Tet what shall I attribute it to ? Notwithstanding all this 
pomp of form and colour, I could not resist a feeling of ennuu 
And I believe this feeling was thoroughly sympathetic ; there 
was no genuine gaiety in the people either. There was 
plenty of shouting and noise, and aimless running up and 
down ; but an animating centre was wanting to organize the 
whole, and infuse into it constantly new vigour and spirit. 
It was as in our German popular festivals ; people were ex- 
tremely willing to enjoy themselves, but did not know pro- 
perly how to set about it ; they were in the open air, they 
stared at one another — a few groups were even eating and 
drinking — but that was all ; nobody knew rightly why he 
was there. 

Here and there, isolated parties of dancers might be seen. 
This Greek dance is the strangest imaginable. There is 
nothing like it either in Italy or in northern countries ; nor 
do I remember to have seen in our opera ballets — though they 
are always straining after novelty — any imitation of this style 
of dancing. The dancers were generally seven or eight in 
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number, and all males — ^women and girls seem not to dance 
in public : yesterday, in the retired courts of private dwell- 
ings, I met with a few instances of women dancing. Men 
always dance with men, and women with women ; never men 
and women together. The dancers take hands and form a 
circle ; to widen which they sometimes stretch handkerchiefe 
from hand to hand. The circle, in order to allow free play to 
the leader of the dance, is generally not closed. This leader 
is an important personage. He sets the apparently very 
simple, but, for the stranger, impossible steps and springs, 
which the others have to imitate, step for step and spring for 
spring. I talk of steps and springs ; and I really do not 
know how otherwise to speak of a dance, which consists 
wholly of movements regulated between stepping and spring- 
ing, according to the time of the music. This music is, again, 
that species of monotonous, nasal ritornello, which is so con- 
stantly heard in Greece ; or it is the equally monotonous bag- 
pipe, or a shrill fife, with deafening drum accompaniment. 
The music is at first very slow, and the dance begins as a 
simple stepping movement; gradually the music /ows live- 
lier, and the steps of the leader become bold artistic springs. 
Neither music nor dance, however, become licentious or extra- 
vagant ; they remain always grave, measured, and uniform. 
I one day saw some intoxicated people dancing ; even these 
maintained the same staid gravity, I might almost say, the 
same devout solemnity. 

This is, if not the only, at all events the favourite dance. 
They call it the Romaika — a name which originated in the 
Middle Ages, when the Greeks thought it a greater honour to 
be considered descendants of the ancient Bomans than of the 
ancient Hellenes. It is very generally said here, that this 
dance has come down from classic times. I readily believe it. 
Particular attitudes reminded me very forcibly of the dances 
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in old reliefs ; and the simple, measured, stepping movement, 
accompanied by song and the mnsic of the fife, has something 
about it thoroughly antique; though certainly not the fife, 
but the flute — an instrument of greater mellowness and com- 
pass — was formerly used. Still this dance, in its present 
form, has a very perceptible defect. Vischer, in his agreeable 
Sketches of Travel in Oreece, published some years ago in the 
Annals of the Present, complains that, as far can be judged 
from this dance, the modem Greeks retain the gravity of their 
great forefathers, but not their fire. It made the same im- 
pression on me. There was no heightened feeling, no dithy- 
rambic enthusiasm in it. But a dignity through which no 
interior warmth secretly glows and gleams, is dry and cold, 
.and becomes at last tiresome. It is for this reason that such 
a dance can form no animating centre in a popular festival ; 
like our popular dances, it is only a pleasure to those engaged 
in it ; for the onlooker it soon loses its charm, and becomes 
fatiguing. 

It is on occasions such as these that one feels poignantly 
how much more of that divine capacity of the ancients, 
for sensuous enjoyment, still exists in Italy. Oreece has 
grown old. The calamities — the oppression of two thou- 
sand years, have broken her wings. So far Fallmerayer is 
certainly in the right; foreign immigrations have in the 
meantime decomposed and changed the original genius of 
the people. 

I was haunted all day by thoughts of Italy, of the gaiety 
of the Carnival, and especially, in the noblest sense of the 
word, of the Bacchic mirth of the October days. What an en- 
tirely different thing it is when the tambourine peals out its 
animating tones, and the dancers — ^maidens with maidens, or 
both sexes together — join in the glorious Saltarello, that most 
beautiful of dances, with the manifold yet exquisitely graceful 
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curves and windings of its intricate figure ! How the dancers 
pursue and flee, and at length find each other, and yet, with- 
out touching, again and still again part, and again approach, 
till a new pair enters, and the enchanting elliptic circling is 
begun anew with fresh enjoyment I How full of life and mo- 
tion the whole I Nor is it merely the dancer who receives 
pleasure from it — the spectator receives quite as much. The 
rich variety, the living glow of grace and beauty which the 
dancers display, in positions ever new and curves continu- 
ally changing, fill him, as he gazes, with the liveliest delight. 
There is about such an Italian festival a magic something, a 
spirit of refinement and Oentilezza, a sense and constant pre- 
servation of a beautiful and harmonious propriety, native to 
the whole people — even to the poorest and meanest ; and 
irresistibly forcing all, as with the power of a spell, into the 
general festive excitement. 

The feeling that we have on such days in Greece, is always 
that of mere astonishment at the unwonted and strange, never 
the pleasure of fresh, sympathizing enjoyment. In Italy, it 
is the wonderful intermingling of the ancient, medieval, and 
modem, that imparts the peculiar charm ; in Greece, there is 
nothing but the ancient buildings that can yield us any real 
or pure pleasure. Mediaeval art and culture it has none, and 
the present is little more than a ruin — a ruin too, as I daily 
more acutely feel, which it is vain to hope will ever rise again. 
In Italy we are in Europe ; in Greece we are in the East. 
Greece considers herself Eastern ; she calls the Europeans 
Franks, and says, " Out there in Europe ; " as in Austria 
they say, " Out there in Germany." In Italy lives a people 
of the finest, the most amiable character, towards whom a 
man of such delicate perceptions as Winckelmann felt himself 
so profoundly attracted, that he repeatedly cries with joyous 
emotion, *' Italy is the land of humanity I ** But in Greece, 
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with the exception of some few who have acqnired a kind of 
modem fashionable culture abroad, the people are still rude 
and barbarous. In Greece you never experience the high 
gratification of expressing your sentiments with a full reliance 
on intelligent sympathy. 
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THE PROPYL^A— TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS. 

Even the ancients themselves considered the Propjlaea as 
one of the greatest and most astonishing structures of their 
age. In magnificence and beauty, the Parthenon alone can 
be compared with them ; in boldness and novelty of invention 
they surpass even it. 

The Propylaaa, as the mighty, elaborate entrance- way to 
the Acropolis, resemble a great musical overture. They form 
a thoroughly individual and independent work of art, com- 
plete in themselves, and in themselves intelligible and full of 
significance, yet they are at the same time intended to prepare 
us for another higher and more comprehensive work, of whose 
more important features and purposes they already give us 
impressive hints. When the orators in the popular assembly 
wished to extol most effectively the greatness and glory of 
Athens, in order to stir up the flames of hatred against the 
threatened tyranny of Philip by awakening patriotic enthu- 
siasm, it was a favourite practice with them to point from 
their tribunal emphatically over to the opposite Propylaea, well 
knowing, as they did, that in these was ideally comprehended 
and embodied all that was highest in the productions of 
Athenian art and culture. The saying of Epaminondas has 
been preserved to us, who, when in the assembly of the Theban 
people he wished to say that the power which Athens had pre- 
viously possessed must now be transferred to Thebes, knew no 
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Stronger way of expressiDg what he meant, than by exclaiming, 
"Ye men of Thebes, ye must lift the Fropylsea from the 
Athenian citadel, and plant them at the entrance of our own 
citadel, the Cadmea." But notwithstanding this independent 
beauty and significance, these Propylna are in thorough and 
entire subordination to the nature and intention of the Acro- 
polis, whose entrance they form. We shall altogether fail to 
understand their artistic design, and the finer shades of 
meaning they express, unless we have a clear conception of 
the nature of the Acropolis, and particularly of its condition 
and appearance in the age of Pericles, in which age the Pro- 
pylaea were erected. 

What, then, was the Acropolis ? and what were the views 
that must principally have affected the plan and form of the 
Propylaea ? 

Originally, the Acropolis was the city itself. The oldest 
Greek cities were all built upon heights, the steepness of 
which formed a natural defence. But of all the hills of the 
'Attic plain, that on which the Acropolis now lies was by far 
the best adapted for the site of a city. Except on the west, 
where it declines gently to the plain, and therefore required 
to be strengthened by the assistance of artificial walls, walls 
of rock, precipitous and rugged, bar the approach on every 
side, while the ridge, nine hundred and fifty feet long, and four 
hundred and fifty feet at its greatest breadth, afforded sufficient 
room for houses and sanctuaries. From Homer {11. ii. 546 ; 
Od. vii. 78) we know that a temple of Erechtheus stood here 
firom the earliest times. And even long after the city has ex- 
tended itself at the foot of the hill, and what was previously 
the ^oX/;, or town, has become merely the Ax^6vo}jg, or upper 
town, this Acropolis remains as before, the proper citadel of 
Athens. As citadel, it becomes exclusively the protecting 
seat of temples and sanctuaries ; all secular erections disappear 
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The fragments of the old Hecatompedon, mserted in the walk 
of the northern side ; fragments of another old temple, whose 
pillars of tufa, with a coating of red stucco, now lie scat- 
tered abont at the entrance of the Acropolis near the Foun- 
tain of Clepsydra, and the express assurance of Thucydides, 
who informs us (ii. 15) that even before Athens proper was 
built by Theseus at the foot of the hill, above, on the citadel, 
stood temples not only of Athene, but also of other deities 
— fiimish us with sufficient proof of the numbers and splendour 
of the temples which even in the earlier times crowned the 
Acropolis. Then came the devastating invasions of the 
Persians, and entirely laid waste both city and Acropolis. For 
almost half a century, the latter stood without ornament of any 
kind. The power and influence of Athens had indeed been 
very considerably increased by the glorious issue of the Ferdan 
wars ; Athens had raised herself from the subordinate position 
of a petty Greek state, to the supremacy of the whole of 
Greece ; but, meanwhile, the pressing necessities of the city 
took precedence of the demands of the Acropolis. Themistocles 
and Cimon fortify citadel, town, and ports, below in the city 
they even raise new temples, magnificent porticoes and pro- 
menades ; but on the Acropolis no temple is built at this period 
except the small Temple of Nike at its entrance, on the Gi- 
monian Wall. This remarkable fact would be inconceivable, if 
we did not know from Pausanias that the Greeks entertained 
a reluctance to rebuild the temples which had been destroyed 
by the Persians ; lying there in their ashes, they were to be 
an eternal spur to eternal hatred of the Persians. And be- 
sides, some of the temples may still have been fit for use. 
Herodotus, at least, says of the old Erechtheum, that it was 
possible, the very next morning after the destruction of the 
city, to perform in it an expiatory sacrifice. 

Pericles is the first who builds new temples on the Aero- 
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polis. The public treasury was full ; the allies had become 
tributary; art was at its highest perfection; Phidias, the 
greatest statuary the world has seen, was the intimate friend 
of the omnipotent leader of the State, and this leader, Pericles, 
was, as it were, the impersonation of all the ideal tendencies 
of the Greek mind. Pericles spent incalculable sums on his 
great architectural undertakings. We know, as Bdckh has 
lately shown in his admirable work on Athenian Finance,* 
that the Propylaea alone cost two thousand and twelve talents 
— more than £450,000 ; and we shall only arrive at a proper 
estimate of this sum, when we have taken into account the 
general cheapness of living in those times. We must, in fact, 
double or treble the amount in order to find the expense of the 
Periclean structures in the money value of to-day. And this 
sum is to be considered as devoted exclusively to the orna- 
mental buildings of the Acropolis, with the exception of what 
went to the Odeum, and the commencement of the Temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis. The old fable about the Phoenix be^ 
comes a reality ; the Acropolis rises from its ashes in renewed 
youth and greater beauty than ever. 

It was about the year 446 B.C. that the principal structure, 
the Parthenon, was commenced ; it was completed in 437. The 
Athenians were now on the point of rebuilding in a more 
costly and elegant style, though in its previous form, the 
Temple of Erechtheus, the ancient and venerated sanctuary of 
their protecting goddess, when, as if by necessity, the extremely 
natural idea occurred to them, to place at the entrance of the 
Acropolis an edifice which, itself an elaborate ornamental 
structure, should worthily prepare those who entered for the 
enjoyment of the elaborate structures that awaited them. 
The execution of that design was committed to the architect 
Mnesicles. He began the Propylaea in the year 436 b.c., and 

* SUiatskaiuhaUung <Ur Athener; 2 Aufl., Th. 1, S. 283. 
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completed them in the year 431 — just a year, therefore, before 
the outbreak of the fatal Peloponnesian war. 

I have compared the Propyl»a with a musical overture. 
The comparison was a legitimate one — for more was required 
of the PropylsBa than that they should merely be a large and 
beautiful gate ; it was necessary that, as a whole and in their 
special features, they should give exact and effective expres- 
sion to the double significance of the Acropolis as at once 
stronghold and sacred precinct of the noblest temples. Yet it 
would be injustice to the artist not to st-ate certain limitations 
in this comparison of the Propylssa with an overture. The 
musical composer — even in the exceptional case of his writing 
an overture for another man's work, as, c.^., Beethoven did 
for Goethe's Egmont — is at liberty to give full scope to his 
ideas ; no external influences of any kind check or embarrass 
him. Here, however, the artist had to contend with local 
peculiarities of a nature calculated to interpose serious diffi- 
culty. He had not only to occupy with this gate a breadth 
of one hundred and sixty-eight feet — the breadth of the rock 
here on the western front ; besides this, there stood already 
before the given site the projection of the Cimonian Wall, with 
the small Temple of Nik6 Apteros. This wall and this temple 
demanded on the opposite side some harmonious equivalent. 

How then did Mnesicles solve this difficult problem ? 

The PropylsBa, too, unfortunately, have reached us in a 
ruined and fragmentary state. The weakness of this western 
front of the Acropolis, in a military point of view, has con- 
stantly occasioned, throughout the Middle Ages, as in our own 
time, the raising of new entrenchments for its protection, in 
effecting which, however, the ancient structures of course were 
always used as a ready and convenient aid. Ludwig Boss, 
who, during a period of thirteen years, as Conservator of 
Greek Antiquities, has earned for himself undying honour by 
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his meritorious exertions in clearing the Acropolis of debris, 
and, as far as possible, restoring it, freed these Propylsea of 
the Turkish masonry with which they were filled, and opened 
them anew. He even, in conjunction with the architects 
Schaubert and Hansen, re* erected the Temple of Nike Apteros, 
the pillars and other parts of which he had found among the 
rubbish of the lower Turkish bastion. Still the ascent to the 
Acropolis, notwithstanding its dignity and grandeur, makes at 
first an impression of bewilderment. We must in imagination 
supply much that is wanting, and remo^^e many an intruding 
structure of later times, before we can arrive at pure enjoyment. 
Before us lies the great, broad flight of steps, the fine old 
ascent to the Acropolis. They are in a sadly ruinous condi- 
tion, having lost most of their marble slabs ; still, their general 
plan is quite recognisable. To the left stands solitary, apart 
fix)m the walls and buildings, an ancient rectangular erection, 
high and slender, but destitute of grace, doubtless the pedestal 
of a statue ; to the right projects the end of the Cimonian 
Wall, crowned with the small Temple of Nike. At the upper 
end of the stair rise before us, as its natural termination, the 
Propylsea themselves. They are in three parts— a main divi- 
sion and two wings, for one single imbroken mass would have 
appeared too heavy and uniform. In the centre stands the 
main structure, the gate proper. It has a breadth of fifty- 
eight feet, corresponding in this with the breadth of the 
ascent. The two wings project boldly beyond the main front, 
and the stiffiiess of straight lines is thus avoided ; variety is in- 
troduced, and the whole gains an appearance of liveliness and 
freedom. The left wing, though at present, like the main 
building, deprived of its roof^ is as far as regards walls and 
pillars in complete preservation ; but the right has been com- 
pletely destroyed during the Middle Ages. A tall, ungraceful 
tower, built probably at the commencement of the fifteenth 
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century by the Dnke Antonio, of the Florentine &mily of the 
Acciajuoli, occupies its place. 

From these ruins we have to restore for ourselves the build- 
ing in its original plan. The old tower need occasion us little 
difficulty. The right wing of the Propylsa, although of less 
breadth and length, corresponded no doubt in its general cha- 
racter with the opposite left wing. But what are we to make 
of the old pedestal ? Was it part of the original plan, or a later 
addition ? and if the latter be the case, how are we to re- 
present to ourselves this side of the ascent opposite the Temple 
ofNik6? 

Pausanias, in his account of the Athenian Acropolis, de- 
scribes himself as having seen two equestrian statues at its 
entrance, in regard to which he was unable to say what the^ 
represented ; he thought it possible they might be the two 
sons of Xenophon. Owing to this remark of the ancient 
traveller, people came to regard this erection as the pedestal 
of one of these equestrian statues ; and in order to make the 
other side correspond, they supposed a similar erection, now 
destroyed, to have stood opposite, at the termination of the 
Gimonian Wall. There is, however, on the pedestal which has 
been preserved, an inscription which informs us that the statue 
which it bore was one erected by the Athenian people, in 
honour of Agrippa in his third consulship ; the statue, there- 
fore, which stood on the supposed pedestal opposite, was con- 
jectured to have been that of Augustus, who was Agrippa's 
colleague in his third consulship. Pausanias, it was said, had 
intentionally omitted to mention the names of Agnppa and 
Augustus, because he considered it a piece of unworthy flattery 
to turn ancient statues from the purposes they originally served, 
and employ them to represent Boman magnates. But this 
hypothesis is quite untenable. Ludwig Boss has noticed in 
his unfortunately still incomplete work on the Acropolis, that 
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Fansanias, in his description of the Temple of Hera at Mycense, 
mentions without the slightest hesitation that a statue of Ores- 
tes had heen made into a statue of Augustus by an alteration 
of the inscription. And every one who has seen this pedestal 
will agree with Boss in thinking that its style is decidedly 
that of the Roman period, and that it is too narrow for an 
equestrian statue, its height being twenty-seven feet, and the 
breadth of the platform at the top only fifticen. It therefore 
not only has no connexion with the original plan of the Pro- 
pylsea, but it is not even the pedestal of one or other of the 
statues mentioned by Pausanias, since he speaks expressly of 
equestrian statues. We may, therefore, now dismiss this 
troublesome pedestal; so long as we are engaged with the 
Acropolis of the age of Pericles, we must leave it altogether 
out of account. On the other hand, it is well worth our while 
to ask where those equestrian statues mentioned by Pausanias 
stood. It seems to me that the plan of the Acropolis compels 
us to imagine these as standing on a pile of wall which occu- 
pied a position parallel with the projection of the Cimonian 
Wall, between the northern, that is, from our point of view, the 
left wing of the Propylaea, and the statue of Agrippa, erect- 
ed during the Boman period. Only in this way would the 
Cimonian Wall have in another wall an architectonic coun- 
terpoise, while the Temple of Nike would also have in the 
equestrian statues a symnlfetrical equivalent. The manner in 
which Pausanias connects the mention of these statues with 
the mention of the Temple of Nike, is entirely in favour of 
this supposition, for a ds in the second sentence corresponds 
to the yttgv in the first. And perhaps it might be possible to 
show a probability that these equestrian statues represent the 
Dioscuri, who, from the earliest times, had a temple in Athens, 
and who, moreover, as the avaxrsg, that is, the mighty, kingly 
helpers, stand in an undoubted ideal connexion with the 
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wingless goddess of Victory. We should then see all the more 
clearly how it was that the names of Xenophon's two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, came to be currently connected witii 
these stataes, since we know that these brothers were some* 
times honoured 'with the appellation of the Dioscuri. But we 
shall refrain from any unnecessary pursuit of vague conjectures, 
contenting ourselves with the certainty, that the ugly pedestal 
is not to be laid to the charge of the architect of the Propylsea, 
who doubtless took care that the Cimonian Wall and the 
Temple of Nik^ Apteros had an equivalent worthy of them. 

And now that we have obtained an insight into the plan of 
the Propylsea in its detail, let us try to gain an intelligent 
conception of their artistic forms. 

The broad stair forming the ascent, as we may with safety 
conclude irom the representation of the Acropolis on an old 
Athenian coin, rose straight up to the Propyliea from the level 
of the Agora, on the right of the hill of the Areopagus. It 
has three longitudinal divisions, and the reason of this lies in 
the peculiar nature of that great procession which ascended 
to the Acropolis in the celebration of the Panathenaic Festival. 
The central and broadest division by which riders as well as 
people on foot ascended on festive occasions, was laid with 
slabs of Pentelic marble, furrowed crosswise to prevent slipping. 
On both sides are narrower stairs, also of Pentelic marble, ex- 
clusively for the use of those on foot. That on the right has 
been completely restored by Boss and Schaubert ; the flags of 
the left have been lost. 

Let us mount the stair to the right. At its upper extremity 
we turn into another small side-stair, on ascending which we 
find ourselves in front of the eastern entrance to the Temple 
of Nike Apteros. 

A prettier miniature of a temple than this, perhaps, never 
was built. It is only twenty-seven feet long, eighteen feet 
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broad, and from the lowest step to the top of the pedunent, 
not more than twenty-thiee feet high. The light and finely 
smoothed squares, of Pentelic marble, of which the little cella 
is built, and the cheerful porticoes at each end, consisting 
respectively of three Ionic pillars, give this little temple an 
air so graceM and attractive, that one almost hesitates to 
assign to its erection a date so early as the time of Gimon. 
But this temple is nowhere mentioned among the Periclean 
edifices, and during the Feloponnesian war and the period 
immediately succeeding it, it would have been almost a 
mockeiy of their own fortunes for the Athenians to have built 
a sanctuary to a Wingless Victory, that is, a Victory that 
never deserted the fortunes of Athens. And on oloser ex* 
amination, certainly, one does not perceive traces of an earlier 
style of art. Boss, with justice, directs attention to the cir* 
cumstance, that when we compare the forms and proportions 
of this temple with those of the Erechthenm, which is also in 
Ionic style, it becomes quite evident that the pillars are too 
tapering, that the curves and transitions of the lines are less 
gentle and gradual here than in the other, and that the roof 
and the beaims of the ceiling are too high for the slender 
pillars. The pillars bear their load with difficulty ; there is 
no easy, gracefiil play of strength in the way they support 
their burden, although the lightness, elegance, and slender 
proportions of the whole seem to aim at playful cheerfulness. 
The pediment of this temple appears to have been without 
ornament, but the frieze was on every side decorated with 
finely-executed representations in very full relief. It is difficult 
to say what these are. The east front had evidently a refer<' 
ence to the myth of the wingless Nike, who is there represented 
in the act of being introduced to Jupiter, but the precise na- 
ture of this myth is unknown. The other three sides of the 
frieze represent battle-scenes, in which the combatants are 
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sometimes partly on foot, and partly on horseback, sometimes 
all on foot. Lndwig Boss sees here the victory of Cimon at 
the Eurymedon, which was a victory by land and by sea at 
the same time ; and we shall not stop to inquire whether the 
republican jealousy of that age was likely to have permitted 
Cimon to glorify his own achievements in a way like this ; it 
is impossible, in the present fragmentary condition of the frieze^ 
to ascertain satisfactorily whether we have not here perhaps 
the favourite old representations connected with the Amazons* 
In the interior of the cella was enthroned in former times 
a venerable statue of wood. It represented Nik^, without 
wings, holding in the right hand a pomegranate, in the left a 
helm ; the pomegranate was the symbol of plenty, which is 
the blessing peace brings with it ; the helm was the symbol 
of warlike bravery. This wooden statue has disappeared. 
Instead, there lean along the walls beautiful marble slabs with 
exquisite reliefs, representing winged Victories, one of them 
gracefully bending in the act of fastening her sandals; the 
other two dragging to the altar an imruly steer as victim. 
The grace and liveliness of the forms, and of the freely float- 
ing garments, are indescribable. These marbles formed part 
of the balustrade of a passage which ran along the north side of 
the temple. There are eight circular perforations in the upper 
edge of each slab, and from this it has been concluded that 
they supported a metal railing, the purpose of which was to 
protect those passing from one end of the building to the other, 
from any danger the narrow path might expose them to, and 
perhaps, in case of a hostile attack, to serve the defenders as 
a breastwork. 

But we turn now to the Propylaea themselves. 

Temple and fortification are structures toto calo different 
from each other, and yet how inimitably beautiful the way in 
which the artist has here succeeded in moulding them into 
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one single organic whole I The large ointral building with 
the wx mighty Doric columns of ita front, and the wide-spread- 
ing slopes of ito roof, which seemm like an eagle, to apread 
itg winga protectingly over the pillars, has all the forms of 
a Greek temple. How serenely great the mighty structure 
stands before ns I But the wide interval which separates the 
two middle pillars, and which becomes the more apparent, the 
more we are involunUrily led to compare it with the mtervals 
between the other piUars, tells us at once that this edifice is 
not a temple, but a gateway which cheerfully and persuasively 
invites na to visit the temples. The two.wings have also the 
■acred forms of the temple, the pillars, the roof, like the out- 
spread pinions of an eagle, and the triglyphs of the frieze; 
almttJng, however, immediately on the fortifications, they have, 
as the terminations of these, in the main a military air. They 
do not invitingly turn the open and cheerful porticoes of their 
fronts towards him who ascends the steps, but their stem side 
walls, blank and close from top to bottom ; and while the left 
or northern wing served as a picture-gallery, and was thus, 
in harmony with the artistic element in the character of the 
Acropolis, set apart for the Fine Arts, the other was used merely 
as an arsenal. The reason why the right and not the left 
wing was employed for this purpose was, that, as we are ex- 
pressly told by Vitruvius, it was an established principle of 
ancient architecture to erect fortified structures in such a way 
that the right, that is, the unshielded side, of the foe lay open 
to attack. It seems, too, as if the appellation of this wing 
V-.1 ..a„.,iij, bi^cn r;■l-..^-the Fortress. We know that a 
^of the triple Iltviiiy by Aloamenes, which, as we are 
PausaniaH, M<«A nearthe Temple of Nik6 Apteros, 
~ " rgidia— she who stands on or by the Fort; 
nt RosK and Leake apply the name Pyrgns 
B poiiii.u of the Cimonian Wall, which 
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supports the Temple of Nike. Bdt is it not more natural to 
connect such an appellation with a building erected expressly 
for the defence of the Acropolis, than with a projecting pile of 
wall on which a temple stands, and which conld afford the 
defenders only a very slight protection ? 

The architectonic background of the Propylasa is in beanti^ 
fill keeping with this their twofold character. Visible to all, 
on one side towers the Parthenon, with its cheerful inviting 
porticoes, on the other the gigantic bronze statue of Athene, 
executed by Phidias from the booty of Marathon. With the 
shield raised defensively in her left, and high in her rigbtHhe 
threatening brandished spear, she terrified, as Pylsemachos, 
that is, warlike protectress of the gate, every approaching foe. 
We are even credibly informed that when the Gbthic king 
Alaric assaulted the citadel at the end of the fourth century, 
he was so awe-stricken with the aspect of this statue, that he 
fled from it in terror, and refrained from all plundering. 

The high medieval tower mentioned above, occupies at pre- 
sent the site of the wing which served as arsenal, nor do we 
find much to detain us in the other, or northern, which was 
used as a Pinacotheca ; its ancient splendours have vanished 
for ever, and the few fragments of statues set up in it have 
now little attraction for us. Two handsome comer pillars, and 
three intermediate columns in Doric style, compose the portico 
at its entrance. From this portico we pass into a large, almost 
square marble hall, lighted by two openings towards the front, 
and also from above, by ingeniously constructed apertures in 
the ceiling and roof. This was the picture-gallery. It was 
adorned with the works of the most famous painters of the 
age of Pericles. Even Pausanias, however, saw but few of 
them ; most of them were already faded. The subjects of most 
of these paintings were doubtless mythological ; nevertheless, 
Alcibiades, in his exultation at his victory in the Nemeaa 
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games, had managed to secure a place for his portrait, which 
represented him resting in the lap of Nemea. Perhaps we 
may infer &om this that a succession of new pictures was ad- 
mitted here, as occasion suggested, which would further imply 
that these paintings were not executed on the walls, but, in 
part at least, on separate tablets. 

We return to the central structure. The six great Doric 
columns of the front rise grandly before us ; they are four and 
a half feet in diameter, and almost twenty-nine feet high ; they 
stand upon a common basement, formed, as in the Greek 
temples, of three mighty steps, and these steps are distinctly 
marked off from those of the ascent, by the interposition of a 
stripe of black Eleusinian stone. On these pillars rests the 
Doric fi-ieze, and the mighty pediment, which, however, I 
know not for what reason, was left undecorated. We pass 
into the central and main entrance. It is between the third 
and fourth pillars, which are separated from each other by an 
interval of thirteen feet, while the others are only seven feet 
apart. On entering, we find ourselves in a pillared doorway, 
composed of three Ionic columns on each side, in a line with 
the two Doric columns of the front, and from forty to fifty feet 
in depth. At its further extremity it is met by a high wall of 
Pentelic marble, which runs across from the one side-wall to 
the other, and forms the closed background for the open porch. 
Five doors admit of a passage through this wall ; the middle 
one, before which we at present stand, is the principal, and the 
highest and widest; on each side of it, answering to the 
intervals between the Doric pillars of the front, are two others, 
diminishing in height according to their distance from the 
central gate. This portico, with its refined and ingenious 
combination of the Doric and Ionic styles, its wide-spreading, 
beautiftiUy-coloured ceiling, the costly works in bronze and 
marble set up as votive gifts, and the astonishing, wide-sweep- 
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ing view of plain, sea, islands, and the Peloponnesian coast — 
where shall we find another work to compare with it? It is 
a fine remark of Ernst Cnrtins, in his description of the Acro- 
polis, that he who wishes a vivid picture of the lively, cheer- 
ful enjoyment of an ancient Greek festival, must imagine the 
crowd moving up and down here, waiting for the solemn mo- 
ment when the five doors shall be flung wide, and open the 
way to the temples and sanctuaries. It is this moment which 
Aristophanes has in his mind, when a citizen in The Knights 
exclaims — 

" And now you shall see ! Already I hear the sounds of the doors swinging open; 
Greet it with shouts, for lo ! it appears, the ancient abode of our fiithers — 
The wonderful city, the Cunoua in song, where the glorious Demos are masters." 

These doors were of wood, as is evident from that siege of 
the Acropolis in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. The men 
are there represented as lighting torches to set the gate on 
fire, in order to suffocate with the smoke the women who had 
intrenched themselves behind it. But it was elaborately 
carved, and, like the doors of the temples, thickly covered 
with gilding. 

Having passed through the central gate, we stand in another 
portico, shorter however than that which we have just left. 
There is no special doorway here ; the portico consists only 
of six Doric pillars, agreeing in height and in all other parti- 
culars with those of the front portico ; but we have not pa- 
tience to delay longer here. The magnificent Parthenon, and 
all the other wonders of the Acropolis stand before us. 

" Enter ! Here too are gods ! * 
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THE PARTHENON. 

The Parthenon, the temple of the virgin goddess Athene, 
lies on the highest elevation of the Acropolis. In virtue of 
its position, as well as its magnitude, it is the most prominent 
of the sacred edifices. 

From the Propylaea, the way continues gently to ascend. 
The western £ront of the temple throws a look of bright and 
friendly welcome to us from its open portico. We pass on- 
wards, however, and skirt the northern side of the edifice till 
we come to the eastern portico. It is an ancient law of the 
Greek cuUus, that the statue of the god must look to the east. 
All Greek temples have their entrance on the east side, except 
in very rare instances, where insurmountable obstacles make 
a departure from the rule necessary. 

*' How grand and chaste is the Greek temple I So simple in 
its beauty, so solemn in its repose, so divine in its serenity I 
It is not like our churches — a place of assembly for the devout 
congregation ; it contains only the statue of the god to whom 
it is consecrated, and his sacred treasures and votive offerings. 
It stands, therefore, quite apart from every profane environ- 
ment. An encircling wall guards a wide, sacred precinct ; 
and in the midst of this rises, with far-seen splendour of 
marble and of gold, the house of the god. Nor may it stand 
on the common earth, trod by the feet of mortal men. Broad 
and mighty, it is true, the fair structure stretches along the 
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ground as the natural basis of existence ; but three mighty 
strata of steps lift it above the level of everyday reality, and 
bear it, like a great votive gift, towards heaven. The god 
who dwells within the cella is no dark forbidding deity ; he is 
a god of joy and perpetual serenity — a god of light. To em- 
brace the light and air, the portico throws itself wide ; and 
all round nms a colonnade, connecting the narrow dwelling 
of the god with the happy outer world. Joyous in their 
living, elastic strength, rise these pillars ; but, as the proverb 
says, care has been taken that the trees do not grow into the 
sky. The counterpressure of the superstructure which it is 
their purpose to support, receives and checks them as they 
ascend. Above them rest the superincumbent beams of the 
ceiling ; and over these thrones the lofty roof drooping on 
both sides its broad overshadowing wings, as if to warn and 
compel the soaring and aspiring pillars to remain contented 
with the solid sufficient earth, the fedr divine Now, and seek 
no Beyond. And this dumb architectural language gives way, 
on frieze and pediment, to the more eloquent expression of 
plastic forms, which bear a special reference to the actions 
and individuality of the god in whose honour the temple has 
been built. It is this solution of opposing forces, this aspira- 
tion which, with glad and willing self-control, returns within 
its natural limits — ^this living, satisfied, harmonious repose, 
which reflects on the mind of the beholder such a grateftil 
calm. The enjoyment we have in the intelligent contempla- 
tion of a Greek temple is an homage to, and celebration of, 
the divine, eternal Sophrosyne." 

In these words I formerly attempted * to depict the impres- 
sion which the temples of Sicily and Psestum made upon me. 
The impression made by the Parthenon is the same in kind, 
but mightier and more profound. It is the impression of 

* Archttologische Von^uk. 
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serene majesty. No one can look on this wondeifbl siractaFe 
and not feel calm and peace pass into his sonl. Drawings 
and descriptions are unable to give even the faintest concep- 
tion of the powerfdl effect it produces; we must see these 
marble walls and pillars themselves, and wander abont among 
them, in order rightly to understand and feel their serene 
dignity and simplicity. 

There are people who imagine they cannot better commend 
the historical greatness of Christianity, than by depreciating 
the greatness of pagan antiquity. Such persons are fond of 
telling us that the Greeks, notwithstanding all external great- 
ness and splendour, were in their inmost hearts' core pro- 
foundly unhappy and unsatisfied. Even the excellent Solger 
has allowed himself to be misled into finding unmistakable 
traits of melancholy in Greek art. I am bold to affirm, that 
if Solger had ever seen with his own eyes a Greek temple, 
he would never have entertained any such idea. Where is 
the melancholy and unsatisfied longing? Is it here in the 
calm and serene majesty of the Greek temple, in which vigor* 
ous aspiration and temperate self-restraint are harmoniously 
blended? Or is it not rather to be found in the feeble, rest- 
lessly ascending pillars, roofis, and towers of the Gbthic cathe- 
dral, which seem as if they would so willingly lose themselves 
in the infinite Beyond, because they cannot find a home on 
earth? 

Winckelmann has distinguished repose and majesty as the 
characteristic features of Greek art. This is peculiarly true 
in reference to the Greek temple : it is the desire to attain 
this serene majesty that regulates all its forms, and that pro- 
duced its gradual development. The Parthenon is the most 
perfect of the Greek temples, only because — equally removed 
from the heaviness of the more ancient, and the languishing 
feebleness of later times — it succeeds, in completely uniting 
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and blending strength with grace — ^the grave with the benig- 
nant. 

Ictinos, the builder of the Parthenon, produced his effects 
by very simple means. The Greek temple does not impress 
through colossal proportion, but only through beauty of form* 
This, however, is carried out into the fullest detail : eveiy, 
the smallest curve, is calculated, that the struoture may at 
last be certain to produce the impression which was intended. 

The secret of the Greek temple lies in the living, harmoni« 
ons play of opposite effects which it exhibits : the closed cella 
is relieved by the open portico ; the fiery aspiration of the 
supporting members by the quiet counterpressure of the super- 
incumbent. The Parthenon allows these opposite effects a 
free and powerful development, but effectually restores them 
to a unity which assigns to each its proper value. 

The Parthenon is a peripteral structure — ^that is, the cen- 
tral portion, or cella, is encircled on all four sides by a range 
of pillars. The uppermost step or layer of the basement, 
which forms the floor, is two hundred and twenty-seven feet 
long by a hundred and one broad ; upon this rest both the 
cella and the high open colonnades. The porticoes, at the 
two ends, are formed of eight Doric columns each, and the 
colonnades along the sides, of fifteen, not counting the comer 
pillars of the fronts. For the Parthenon, as for all Greek 
temples of any magnitude, the peripteral form was indispens- 
able. A simple pair of porticoes on the fronts would not have 
sufficiently relieved the massive cella f and the dipteral form, 
which surrounds the cella, not with a single but a double 
row of columns, is a symptom of degeneracy — ^the too great 
number of pillars destroys the effect of the cella. No peri- 
pteros solves its problem more happily than the Parthoion. 
The individual pillars are separated from each other by ati 
interval of seven feet four inches; the intercolumniations. 
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therefore — as each column of the peristyle or encircling range, 
with A height of thiity-four feet, has at its hase a diameter of 
six feet two inches-— are ahout one and one-third diameter. 
These widths are exactly sufficient to secure an open and free 
effect, and yet not so extended as to make us lose the feeling 
of a limited, artificially inclosed space. In the older Doric 
temples, the pillars are crowded so closely on one another, 
that the intervals are scarcely hroader than the lowest dia- 
meter ; and in later times, when architecture was in its decay, 
we have intercolumniations of two and a half diameters. In 
the one case, the colonnade is not free enough ; in the other, 
it has an empty, unconnected appearance. If, then, the ar- 
rangement of the pillars in the Parthenon, and the hest 
temples of the period of greatest perfection in Greek art, is 
intended heyond dispute to produce an agreeahle play of con- 
trary effects between the closed cella and the open colonnades, 
I find it impossible to believe that K. Botticher can be right 
when he makes the assertion, in his on the whole masterly 
work on the construction of the Greek temples,* that these 
encircling colonnades were by no means meant to form open 
corridors round the building, but were, in fact, divided by 
partitions into separate compartments, which served as side 
chapels in which votive offerings were deposited. 

It is true that the Jesuit missionary, Babin, who saw the 
Parthenon in the year 1672, and therefore before it had sus- 
tained from the Venetians the most serious injuries it has yet 
met with, relates, in a description of Athens, communicated 
by Boss in the Hellentca, that the exterior pillars of the Par- 
thenon were connected with the cella by low walls, and formed 
in this way isolated interspaces long and broad enough for 
little chapels. And it is equally true that Winckelmarm, 
speaking of the larger temple at Psestum, tells us of perfora- 

* Enttoukelunfi det Orieckishm TempeJSbavat Part ii. p. 77. 
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tions in the floor of the exterior colonnade, resulting possibly 
from the former presence of grated doors there. These facts, 
however, prove nothing. B5tticher seeks to support his asser^ 
tion by drawing attention to the circumstance that, according 
to Babin, similar chapels existed in the Athenian Temple of 
Zeus. I confess, Babin's words appear to me to have quite a 
contrary meaning to that which he assigns them, and to prove 
beyond doubt the later Christian origin of the structures in 
question. Babin says : '^ Entre quatre de ces colonnes il y a 
une petite chapelle des Grecs toute enti^re, mais qui n'est 
jamais fermee et dont ils ne se servent point." First of all, 
then, B5tticher is grounding his opinion on a mistranslation 
when he supposes that the space between every four pillars 
formed a separate chapel — for it is clear that the Jesuit speaks 
only of one ; and secondly, this chapel was merely a chapel of 
the Christian modem Greeks, for otherwise Babin could not 
have been surprised that it was open and out of use. The 
testimony of the old Boman architect, Vitruvius, must still be 
considered as authoritative in regard to these Greek colonnades, 
since he had them of course daily before his eyes. Now, 
Vitruvius knows nothing of such side-chapels. On the con- 
trary, he speaks of the circuttio in the porticus peristyUorwn 
— ^that is, of the free passage all round in these exterior 
colonnades ; and he expressly assigns as the reason for this, 
that they added to the grandeur of the appearance of the 
temple, and protected the people in bad weather. 

The fine, clearly brought out equipoise of weight and sup- 
porting power in the Parthenon deserves a little more atten- 
tion, from us. The Parthenon was the first, perhaps the only 
temple which succeeded in completely harmonizing these two 
all-important opposites. In the hands of the Attic lonians, 
the severity of the old Doric temple disappeared-— everything 
became finer and softer. Even the Temple of Theseus, though 
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built thirty years earlier than the Parthenon, would claim our 
admiration as the most perfect specimen of beautiful propor- 
tion, if the perfection of the Parthenon were not still higher. 
The Temple of Theseus is a hundred and four feet (German 
measure) in length, and thirty-three feet in height ; the Par- 
thenon two hundred and twenty-seven in length, and sixty- 
five feet in height. In the former, therefore, the height is to 
the length as one to three and a sixth ; in the latter, as one 
to three and a half. In the Temple of Theseus, the pillars 
of the exterior colonnade are nineteen feet high, and their 
diameter at the base three feet four inches ; the pillars are 
therefore five and a half diameters high» In the Parthenon, 
the pillars are thirty-four feet high, with a diameter of six 
feet two inches; their height, therefore, is equal to five 
and two-thirds diameters. In the Theseum, the height of 
the principal cornice is hardly a third of the height of the 
pillars ; in the Parthenon, it is exactly a third, perhaps a very 
little more. It is the same with the height of the pediment. 
Li short, all the proportions of the Parthenon are finer and 
lighter. The last remnant of ancient heaviness which still 
adhered to the Theseum falls away. Nowhere pressure and 
laborious putting forth of strength, and nowhere emptiness 
and feebleness ; everywhere satisfied ease and cheerful freedom. 
The magic power of these finely-balanced proportions cannot 
be produced by measurements — it can only be felt ; no merely 
mechanical imitation, therefore, is possible — only a living re- 
production from the living feeling will succeed. Hitherto, 
however, nothing of this kind has ever been accomplished, 
either among the ancients or the modems. The genius that 
breathed its spirit into the Parthenon stands alone, and at a 
height which is unattainable. 

The infinite delicacy with which the Greeks went to work 
in order to secure for their temples an impression of easy free* 

2 p 
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dom, lias been very forcibly illustrated by a recent discovery. 
To make good their purpose, they did not even despise the 
assistance of optical deception. Some years ago it was dis- 
covered, by exact measurements of the Parthenon, that its 
substructure was not strictly horizontal: it rises from the 
extremities towards the middle in a slight curve. This asto- 
nishing discovery was followed by a second, — that the pillars 
were not quite perpendicular : at the capital, they incline an 
inch and a half towards the wall of the cella. This striking 
circumstance, believed at first to be a peculiarity of the Par- 
thenon, has been proved by Penrose, in his meritorious work 
on the Athenian temples, to exist also in the case of the 
Temple of Theseus. With a view to the investigation of this 
point, only the temples of Athens have as yet been examined ; 
it is reserved for future admeasurements of the older Greek 
temples to show whether the same phenomenon exists in their 
case, or was an invention of the later Attic-Doric style. This 
much is certain, however, that in later times it was a univer- 
sal and established principle in the construction of all Greek 
temples. We know now what the Eoman architect, Vitru- 
vius, means, when, in his Treatise on Architecture (iii. 3), he 
gives the express advice that the substructure of a temple be 
assisted by a slight artificial swelling — by scamiUi impares. 
And now, too, it becomes clear to us why Cicero, in the 
Verrine orations (Act. ii. Lib. i. 51), taunts Verres with pro- 
posing to make the pillars in the Temple of Castor at Rome 
quite perpendicular. " The ignorant fellow," says Cicero, 
'^ did not know that there is almost no pillar which can be 
completely perpendicular." The reason why the Greeks had 
recourse to this artifice in perspective is evident. The pillars 
were bent inwards at the top, that the pressure of the beam- 
work on the top might have no appearance of cnishing them ; 
ani the basement rose towards the middle in a curve, that it 
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might not seem to sink under its burden at the point where 
the weight is greatest. Yitnivins himself^ in the passage 
above referred to, mentions this same ground. He says: 
'' If the basement proceed in a straight line, it will appear 
to the eye as if it were hollowed out " — Si enim siyhbata ad 
libellam dtrigetur, cUveolatus oculo videbitur. The front base- 
ment of the Parthenon, according to Penrose, reckoning its 
breadth at 101*3 feet (English), rises towards the middle 
*228 of a foot; the side basement, estimating its length 
at 228-1 feet, has a rise of '355. The Propylasa, with a 
length of 68-1 feet, have a rise of '119 ; the Theseum, with 
a breadth of 45 feet, and a length of 104*2, rises in the re- 
spective dimensions '063 and 'lOl. The proportions in the 
hundred feet, therefore, result as follows: For the Par- 
thenon in its breadth, *225 ; in its length, '156 ; — ^for the 
Theseum in its breadth, '140 ; in its length, '100 ; — for the 
Propylaea '175. The Parthenon is here again, therefore, 
considerably lighter than the Theseum, and even than the 
Propylaea. 

With these admirable proportions of the parts, preserving 
so beautiful and dignified a mean between harsh severity and 
feeble effeminacy, the general character of the forms stands in 
worthy correspondence. The most detailed description would 
fail to bring out the elaborate delicacy continually displayed : 
it must be seen and felt. Everywhere there is the same 
spirited exhibition of strength, the same calm nobility. The 
pillars diminish only moderately, and very gradually; and 
the capital, where the meeting of the pressing and supporting 
members is principally indicated, bends outwards in light and 
firm curves ; the beam-work is not massive, but lightly and 
finely moulded ; and all the separate parts of the structure are 
so closely united, £^nd pass into each other in a manner so 
thoroughly natural and organic, that here, in fact, art has 
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solved its highest problem, has transcended itself, and become 
nature again — ^ideal nature. 

Turning unwillingly from our contemplation of the exterior, 
we now enter the cella. 

Ascending two steps from the outer range of pOlars on the 
east front, we stand in the porch of the cellar— or, to call it 
by its ordinary Greek name, the Pronaos. The pillars and 
ceiling are in ruins ; but we shall succeed in representing to 
ourselves its original condition if we compare it with the cor- 
responding porch at the west end, which is still in tolerable 
preservation. These porches, both in front and back, were 
composed of six pillars each, also Doric, like those of the 
peristyle, but more slender ; the latter having a diameter of 
more than six feet, while that of the former is only five and a 
half. Ornamental railings, probably gilded, closed the inter- 
spaces of the pillars from floor to ceiling ; for the golden con- 
secrated basin stood here, and, partly on tables or other sup- 
ports, partly suspended on the wall, votive gifts of all kinds. 
Pliny, in the Natural History (xxxv. 10), and Philostratus, in 
the Life of Apollonius of Thyana (ii. 10), inform us that the 
walls of this porch were painted. 

We enter the interior of the cella : it is sixty-two and a 
half feet broad. It was anciently divided into two compart- 
ments — ^the. cella proper, in which the statue of the goddess 
Athene stood ; and behind this the Opisthodomos, in which 
the treasure of the temple and of the State was deposited. 
The partition-wall has disappeared ; not, however, without 
leaving visible traces. The cella proper was ninety-eight 
feet seven inches, and the Opisthodomos forty-three feet ten 
inches in length. 

It is of importance for the interior construction of the cella, 
that undeniable traces of pillars still exist. These were Doric 
pillars, with a diameter of about three feet ; the flutings have 
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left their outlmeB quite distinct on the marble floor. Leake 
is wrong in supposing that, as in the case of the Propylaea, 
these inner pillars were Ionic ; their intention admits of no 
doubt. The Parthenon was a hypaethral temple : the door 
alone would not have lighted the large cella sufficiently, and 
the ridge of the roof was therefore pierced, and a portion of 
the cella stood, at least on occasion of any festive celebrations 
in the temple, roofless, under the open heaven. The roof 
would accordingly require additional support. The pillars — 
as Botticher thinks, nine on each side— were in two divisions 
or stories, an upper and a lower, separated by a cross beam ; 
if they had run up to such a height in one unbroken mass, 
the effect produced would have been poor and lifeless. 

And certainly this cella required to be well lighted. On 
every side it was adorned with the costliest works in statuary 
and painting ; and close behind the artificial opening of the 
roof rose, in commanding majesty, the gigantic statue of 
Athene Parthenos, formed of ivory and gold, one of the most 
renowned works of Phidias. A long garment falls in massive 
and graceful folds to her feet, and is enriched at the breast 
with an ivory mask of Medusa ; the head is covered by a 
helmet, on the top of which rests a sphinx, and on each side 
a griffin carved in relief. In her left hand she bears a 
spear, round which twines the sacred snake of the citadel ; in 
her right, Nike, the golden goddess of victory; at her feet 
leans her shield. On the base of the statue is represented 
the birth of Pandora ; along the edge of her sandals the vic- 
tory over the Centaurs ; and on her shield her other ccmquests 
^-outside, the battle with the Amazons ; inside, the conflict 
with the giants. How useless would this plastic hymn, cele- 
brating the might and greatness of the goddess, have been in 
the dim twilight of a sparingly-lighted chamber I The spot 
where this colossal statue stood is still distinguishable. From 
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the marble floor rises an oblong of considerable size, '6*52 
metres* long and 2*63 broad, of a different material — ^though 
not, as has been affirmed, laying bare the living rock of 
the Acropolis, bnt formed of Pirsean tufa or poros. It has 
been supposed that an altar stood here ; Botticher considers it 
as the place where the Archons sat when the solemnity of 
dedicating the sacred garland was performed in the Pana- 
thenaic festival. But doubtless it marks the spot occupied 
by the gigantic statue — nowhere else are any traces of its 
base to be found ; and yet, how is it possible that these could 
entirely disappear, when every pillar has distinctly left its 
mark upon the floor? and the wall of the Opisthodomos is 
so close behind this oblong, that another more suitable spot 
could iscarcely have been found. The aperture in the roof 
was open only on days of festival ; it was usually closed by a 
covering of bronze. The light would fall from above on the 
statue in the most favourable way, while at the same time it 
would be entirely sheltered from wind and weather. It is 
improbable that any such separate chapel as that in which 
Botticher pens it up ever existed. 

There exist inscriptions which distinguish four different 
chambers in the Parthenon — the. Pronaos, the Hecatompedon, 
the Parthenon, and the Opisthodomos. It appears certain 
that the expressions " Parthenon " and " Hecatompedon "were 
used now in a limited, now in a wider sense ; sometimes as 
designations of the whole temple, at others only as the names 
of particular apartments. The Hecatompedon meant the 
whole cella ; the Parthenon, again, in its more limited signifi- 
cation, the special recess formed around the statue by the inner 
columns and their connecting railing of bronze. Here, too, in 
this sacred virgin's chamber, stood votive gifts ; and, as it ap- 
pears, the most beautiful and most acceptable to the divinity. 

* The Frenoh metre Is eqairalent to 3 feet 3*37 indies BngUsh. 
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Behind the cella, and separated from it by a wall, was the 
Opisthodomos. This wall has disappeared, and only the gaps 
in the side-walls are still visible, in which its marble blocks 
were inserted. We cannot, therefore, arrive at any certain 
conclusion as to whether there was a door communicating be- 
tween the cella and the Opisthodomos. For my own part, I 
am of opinion there was none ; what we know of other temples 
does not favour the supposition, and the door would have 
been a bad background for the statue. The Opisthodomos 
was the treasury ; its walls were painted by Polygnotos. Four 
pillars, again incorrectly held by Leake to be Ionic, supported 
the ceiling, which, as in other temples, was painted of a blue 
ground, with golden stars, in imitation of the open sky. The 
door — ten feet in breadth, and twenty- six feet in height — 
sufficiently lighted this comparatively small chamber. Lamps 
were used when required ; at least Demosthenes speaks of a 
fire which once broke out here. The entrance was from the 
western back-portico, which, like the front one, is formed of 
six pillars. Votive gifts were also placed in this portico. 
Its south side ended in a square tower, in the interior of 
which a stone stair conducts to the roof of the Parthenon. 

We leave the cella: the mighty sculptures of pediment, 
metopes, and frieze invite our gaze. 

The groups of the pediments are the most significant — as 
was to be expected, on the most prominent portions of the 
building. The front pediment presents the birth of Athene, 
with a special bearing upon Attica. At the one corner re- 
clines a picturesque group, consisting, according to Welcker's 
ingenious interpretation, of the three Attic virgins — Aglau- 
ros, Herse, and Pandrosos ; at the other, we have Cecrops, 
with the two Attic Horae — Thallo and Auxo. Nike, has- 
tening down from Olympus, prodaims the birth of the pro- 
tecting goddess to the former group ; while Iris makes the 
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same annoTiocement to the latter. In the centre, occnpjing 
the highest part of the pediment, sits Zeus ; around him are 
the other gods — Prometheus, who performs the office of Eily- 
thyia, and Athene, full grown, and of lofty commanding 
aspect. The west pediment continues the development of the 
same idea. Athene, born for Athens, is now seen taking 
actual possession of Attica. According to the tradition, she 
had to contest this possession with Poseidcm. Athene planted 
the olive, Poseidon could only offer the barren sea : Athene 
conquered, and the west pediment represents her victory. 
The contest is newly decided : Athene is hastening to her 
chariot, which is guided by Nik6, the goddess of victory; 
while Ares stands at its side, heightening the general effect 
of the triumph. Poseidon, full of wrath, is also turning to 
his car, which is drawn by sea- monsters. Not Nike, how- 
ever, holds the reins, bnt the sea-goddess Amphitrite ; and 
instead of Ares, it is Thetis who stands by. And now follow, 
on the (me side, the three Eleusinian divinities — Demeter, 
lakchos, and Persephone; and on the other, Leukothea, 
Aphrodite, and Dione ; farther down, on the one side, Hera- 
cles, and on the other, Theseus. And then, at the two ex- 
tremities, the Attic river-god Ilissus, and the fountain-nymph 
Callirrhoe — ^marking the whole as an event of purely Attio 
reference. 

We have only very imperfect remains of the sculptural 
decorations of the metopes. But that they are connected 
with the celebration of the goddess is beyond doubt. The 
east front gives the actions bearing upon the introduction of 
civilisation performed by the goddess herself, or by her favour- 
ite heroes, Heracles and Theseus. We have Athene as vic- 
tress over the giants, as inventress of the war- chariot, as 
tamer of the Pegasus ; the contest for the tripod ; and Theseus 
conquering the Minotaur. At the extremities of the south 
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side combats with Centaurs fonn a sort of frame for represen- 
tations in the centre, taken from the ancient Attic Pallas- wor- 
ship. On the north side, the battle with the Amazons, as far 
as can he judged, with a similar framing of Centaur combats ; 
and finally, on the west back-front, a regularly alternating 
series of combats of riders with foot combatants, and foot com- 
batants with foot combatants. The dress and weapons of 
some of these figures are such as might belong to barbarians. 
We need not have much hesitation, therefore, in seeking their 
explanation in the Persian wars, which, as we know, supplied 
subject-matter for the frieze of the Temple of Nike Apteres. 

No one can fail to perceive that the leading mythical and 
historical events are here made use of to indicate the intro- 
duction of civilisation into Athens by Athene, and the advance- 
ment of the city towards power and prosperity exhibited so 
remarkably by its achievements in the wars with the Persians. 
It was very natural, therefore, in the Athenians to hang the 
brazen shields they took in war as trophies of victory imme- 
diately under these metopes, on the great beam of the ceiling 
over the pillars. 

And if the sculptures of the metopes advanced so &r as to 
celebrate the victory of the Greeks over the Persians, those of 
ihe frieze which runs along the top of the cella are now occu- 
pied with the magnificence of the Athens of Pericles, which 
has become great and powerfril through the blessings of that 
victory. It is the greatest popular festival of the Athenians 
that we have here represented, the joyous procession of the 
great Panathensea, bearing with stately ceremony a new and 
richly-embroidered robe to the ancient statue of the divine 
protectress of the city. 

The ceremonial of the festival commences at the centre of 
the east front. A priest gives the folded garment — the pe- 
plos — to a boy, and a priestess places upon the head of two 
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girls — handmaidens of the temple— covered baskets contain* 
ing mysterious gifts. On both sides of this opening scene sit 
gods — seven male and seven female — believed by Braun, pro- 
bably with justice, to be local Attic divinities — ^Ericthonius, 
Atthis, and Pandrosos, Amphictyon, Cranaos, Cecrops, and 
Agraulos; and on the other side, Erechtheus, Praxithea, 
Creusa, Triptolemus, and Demeter, Peirithous and Theseus 
or the two Dioscuri. On the two sides of the temple, north 
and south, the procession now appears. First, on each side, 
inimitably beautiful groups of youths on horseback, then war* 
riors in chariots, followed on the south side by the venerable 
sires and matrons of the city, on the north by the procession 
of the women and maidens, with their seats, canopies, and 
altar furniture. Both lines of the procession close with the 
representation of the victims — heifers and rams — led by vigo- 
rous men and youths. On the west end, are seen the prepar- 
ations for the horse-race — steeds ambling and galloping to and 
fro. The two ends may therefore be said to form the intro- 
duction to that festive life exhibited on the sides in forms so 
rich and various. 

Nothing but the masterly sculpture of Phidias was worthy 
to vie with the masterly architecture of this mighty edifice. 
What a world of meaning here again opens before us 1 With 
stately grandeur, scene after scene of the history of Athens is 
unrolled — ^from the birth of the protecting goddess to the fes- 
tive procession of the Panathenasa, which brings to that god- 
dess thanks and praise. The metopes, in accordance with 
their more purely architectonic relations, have a tinge of the 
heaviness of the more ancient schools. But the pediment and 
frieze are the highest that the art of sculpture has ever yet 
produced. They are so ideal and full of dignity, and confine 
themselves so strictly to the most significant and character- 
istic traits, that, as I once expressed myself on another ocoa- 
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mon, all the forms and parts appear in a grandeur which 
nature herself would exhibit to us if she wrought, not in soft 
yielding flesh, but in hard unyielding marble. And yet how 
thoroughly lifelike are these forms, how fine and expressive I 

The temple has been shamefully robbed of the sculptures 
of the pediment by Lord Elgin. The isolated metopes which 
still remain on the temple are shockingly mutilated. But the 
frieze on the west back-front retains its original position, and 
a tolerable share of its original appearance. Besides this, 
Various blocks of the frieze, which have been found among the 
ruins of the Parthenon, are set up against the interior walls 
of the cella ; riders contending in the race ; or chariots, drawn 
by fiery steeds managed by goddesses, with warriors mount- 
ing and dismounting ; youths and men, with sacrificial vic-^ 
tims ; a wonderfrilly beautifril sitting group of a man, a youth, 
and a girl — ^usually, though incorrectly, explained to be Posei- 
don, Theseus, and Aglauios ; and objects of a similar kind. 

The composition of this frieze is remarkably beautifril. In 
a frieze, a problem of a peculiar kind is laid before the sculptor. 
It is put together frt)m isolated blocks, and yet the whole is 
in strict comiexion and continuity. Processions, therefore, 
are peculiarly adapted for frieze sculptures ; they form a con- 
nected whole, while each single form or group is nevertheless 
independent and complete. The artist has so managed that 
the eye is nowhere sensible of an interruption, although the 
single blocks are occupied by individual forms, or groups har- 
moniously perfect in themselves. And how wondrous the 
beauty of every individual form I How lightly and easily has 
the artist seated these well-developed and powerful, yet youth- 
ful and blooming youths on their rearing and snorting steeds I 
How winning are all their movements, and the forms of their 
person and face I How noble, and yet how roguishly charming 
are these maidens ; how mild and venerable these old men I 
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Phidias is like Baphael — ^great not only in the style of his com- 
position, but above all in the overpowering beauty, or, as the 
Italians say, the sympathetic attraction, the irresistible, cap- 
tivating grace which dwells in his forms. But the magic 
power of creating a beauty which, with the majestic, unites 
the graceful and the gentle, has been possessed hitherto only 
by a very few, and these the chosen darlings of the genius 
of art. 

All the various component parts of the Parthenon blend 
with inimitable beauty into one harmonious whole. And if 
the Propylaea from their fair porticoes saluted us with '' Enter ! 
Here too are gods I" the Parthenon, in its unattainable 
grandeur, has not only fulfilled, but transcended the pro^ 
mise. A people that builds such temples to its gods must 
be a great, a happy people. " Where men were happiest," 
says Heinse in his Ardinghello, "there art was greatest; that 
is the whole history of art in a few words." 
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THE ERECHTHEUM. 

Will there ever be found again a spot so rich in the beau- 
ties of art as the Athenian Acropolis? Have the wonders 
of art ceased for ever, or will a second Phidias come to breathe 
soul and life into the rigid stone ? How vain such questions, 
and yet they present themselves here inevitably at every step. 

One expects that the Parthenon in its haughty splendour 
will cast everything into the shade that ventures into its 
neighbourhood. And yet there stands here, scarcely a hun- 
dred and fifty paces to the north, the Erechtheum ; smaller in- 
deed, and, at first sight, not so overpoweringly impressive, but 
of a no less elaborate beauty, and not less worthy of our 
admiration. The Erechtheum is built in Ionic style. If the 
peculiar beauty of the Parthenon lies in its commanding 
majesty, and its apparent calm and cheerful consciousness of 
indwelling dignity, the Erechtheum, on the other hand, aims 
entirely at easy elegance and alluring grace. And certainly 
it is the most graceful, I might say* the most winning struc- 
ture that ever artist's fancy invented. Even in its present 
mutilated and ruined state, it is of a truly enchanting beauty. 
Again and again the unwearied eye returns to rest upon the 
firm, fine outline of these slender pillars, with their elastic ex- 
pansion of base and their beautifully carved capitals, on the 
light and lively moulding of the beams of frieze and cornices, 
on the finely-joined blocks of the walls and the ceiling, on the 
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large, magnificent arabesque doors, so exquisitely finished in 
every detail. He who has seen this temple with an eye at 
all receptive of form, has more than merely traditionary 
authority — ^he has the authority of the liveliest personal ex- 
perience for believing that, as Doric architecture reached its 
perfection in the Parthenon, so we have here the noblest 
specimen of the Ionic. 

We cannot help deeply lamenting, therefore, that the 
ravages of time have rendered any complete understanding of 
this fine structure apparently for ever impossible. 

Not that the Erechtheum is more mutilated than the Par- 
thenon and the Propylaea. This is by no means the case. 
But it is a peculiar, and, as regards its interior arrangements, 
quite an enigmatical structure. Its parts are disposed in a 
manner entirely at variance with the usual plan of Greek 
temples ; it includes, within a limited space, a great number 
of different sanctuaries of various gods and heroes. And, not- 
withstanding the most extensive and detailed researches of 
able artists and scholars, we have hitherto failed in gaining a 
distinct and in every respect satisfactory conception of the 
positions of the various sanctuaries, and consequently of the 
intention and arrangement of the separate chambers. Yet 
such a conception is indispensable. As matters at present 
stand, we can enjoy the inventiveness displayed in the indi- 
vidual forms, and their artistic execution, we can even take 
pleasure in the general excellence of the plan, which distri- 
butes and combines so beautifully and fitly all these separate 
apartments ; but the leading idea of this plan is imperfectly 
known to us ; we are ignorant of the conditions which neces- 
sitated those striking peculiarities in the disposition of the 
parts. The mystery of the composition is without a key. 

Precisely at the present moment the discussion as to the 
composition of the Erechtheum has again become very ani- 
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mated. This discussion is important ; but it may be predicted 
that it will lead to no conclusive results. I have no desire to 
mix with the contending parties. I shall only give the idea, 
which I myself formed on the spot, of the position of the 
.various sanctuaries. 

The present Erechtheum dates from the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It is probable that the edifice was planned under 
Pericles, perhaps even begun ; but it is certain that it was 
not finished when the war broke out, and the protracted hos- 
tilities long delayed its completion. We possess two old 
inscriptions in which special commissioners report the defi- 
ciencies. One of these bears the date of the thirty-third year 
of the war (409 B.C.) ; the other falls about three years later. 
In both, the edifice appears as nearly, though not quite finished. 
Leake is possibly correct, therefore, when he supposes that the 
Erechtheum was fully completed about the year 393. The 
Athenians had by that time so far recovered from their over- 
throw as to be able, under the leadership of Cimon, to restore 
the long walls, and the walls of the Pirieus. 

But in itself, the Erechtheum was the oldest sanctuary of 
Athens. In the earliest times, when the Acropolis was still 
the whole city, an old temple stood here, which was called 
the Temple of Erechtheus. It had been built by the old 
king Erechtheus, who, sprung from Athene, had intro- 
duced the worship of that goddess into Athens. Athene, as 
supreme protectress of the city, received here the title of 
Athene Polias. In the Odyssey (vii. 78), Pallas Athene 
hastens over the sea from Scheria to Athens, and enters the 
well-built house of Erechtheus. And the poet, in the Iliad 
(ii. 546), has no higher praise to bestow on Athens, than 
when he celebrates the stately Temple of Athene built by 
Erechtheus, " where, as each yearly season returns, Athenian 
youths propitiate her with oflferings of bulls and of lambs." 
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In this old temple were the sanctuaries of all the gods and 
heroes whose worship was enjoined upon the Athenians by the 
ancient traditions of their race, and the still active influences 
of the primitive Nature- worship of the Felasgians. Their old 
ancestral head, Cecrops, and probably also Erechtheus himself, 
and his brother Butes, the most ancient priest of Athene, had 
their tombs here ; but what most of all gave dignity to the 
shrine, was that it contained that ancient statue of Athene 
which had fallen from heaven as a sign of the divine favour, 
as well as the sacred tokens of that august contest through 
which Athene had become mistress of the land. Athene con- 
tended with the sea^god Poseidon which should confer on 
Attica the greatest benefit. Poseidon struck the hard, dry 
rock with his trident, whereupon a salt spring gushed forth, 
which, when the south wind blew, emitted a sound as of the 
rushing waves of the sea. But Athene planted the olive-tree. 
And Athene was victorious. Now, within the ancient temple 
were contained this olive-tree and this salt spring ; within its 
bounds, too, was the sanctuary of the Attic virgin, Pandrosos, 
the daughter of Cecrops, who had reared Erechtheus — in one 
tradition viewed as earth-bom — and who, in the pious faith 
of the primitive times, was often identified with Athene her- 
self. It contained, besides, the altars of many other gods. We 
have particular information in regard to an altar of Hermes 
Ithyphallus, and another altar on which Poseidon and Erech- 
theus received offerings and divine honours in common, as in- 
deed the old myth makes no distinction whatever between 
Erechtheus and Erechthonius, and interchanges these again 
with Poseidon, and with the Hermes Infemus. When, therefore, 
this venerable sanctuary — ^which might well be called the 
Pantheon of ancient Athens — or another, which in the course 
of time had been erected in its place, was destroyed by Xerxes 
shortly before the battle of Salamis, and when the Athenians 
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had subsequently resolved to rebuild it, the architect was, in 
these circumstances, at liberty to display the rich resources of 
his now flourishing art in his treatment of the separate parts ; 
but as far as regarded the general arrangement of his plan, he 
had to adhere with the utmost strictness to the venerable 
pattern supplied by the ancient temple. The positions of the 
old statue of Athene, of the olive-tree and the salt spring, of 
the ancient tombs and altars — even the employment of the 
Ionic style, which, as the old national style, aiiited best the 
peculiar presiding divinities of the race, were already definitely 
prescribed. Hence the singular form of this edifice, so entirely 
different from that of any other temple. There was laid be- 
fore the architect the difficult problem, solvable only by the 
most highly-gifted master, to allow all these wonderful tokens 
of divine favour — ^these sanctuaries and these altars — to re- 
main isolated and unchanged ; and yet to connect them into 
such a coherent and mutually dependent whole, as should not 
only fully satisfy the artistic demands of a highly- developed 
temple-architecture, but even exhibit this architecture in its 
highest perfection. 

To inquire, therefore, into the composition of the Erechtheum 
is to inquire into the original positions of these ancient sanc- 
tuaries. To assist us, we have nothing but the temple itself, 
which, however, has been cleared of all mediaeval and Turk- 
ish additions and disfigurements ; a short and confused notice 
of it by Pausanias, who saw the edifice unimpaired in the 
second century of our era ; and the inscriptions already men- 
tioned, which have only very slight information to communicate. 

We stand at the eastern entrance. From a portico, com- 
posed of six Ionic columns, we pass into the cella. This 
cella, in accordance with the ancient usage, lies with its front 
towards the east ; and as it was also required that the statue 
of the temple should look eastwards, this cella was doubtless 

8 Or 
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that of the most prominent divinity — the cella of Athene , 
Polias herself. 

For our present inquiry it is a matter of no importance 
whether the £oor of this cella is the old one, or, as seems pro- 
bable from the circumstance that it is considerably lower than 
the portico, of later origin. Along both sides of this floor lie 
two indubitably ancient descending flights of steps, which, so 
to speak, insulate the floor from the side-walls. I here make 
particular mention of these flights of steps, because this cella 
has usually been represented in engravings as divided in two 
halves by a partition- wall. This partition, which was unques- 
tionably new, has lately been very properly removed. It does 
not fit into the side-walls, and was altogether, so long as steps 
on each side were meant to be used, an architectural impossi- 
bility. Those are mistaken, therefore, who consider the sup- 
posed back cella as a separate sanctuary of Erechtheus ; and it 
is equally an error to assume that it formed a closed adytum, 
a holy of holies, accessible only to the priest. Though Hero- 
dotus (v. 72) informs us that the priestess of Polias refused to 
admit the Spartan king, Cleomenes, when he wished to make 
his way into the adytum of Athene, we need not therefore 
assume that the adytum formed a separate chamber. There 
was no part of the temple to which Cleomenes was admissible, 
for he belonged to a foreign race ; he was a Dorian, and not 
an Ionian. The priestess says expressly, ^^ Lacedaemonian 
stranger I for the Dorians it is not lawful to enter here ;" and 
Cleomenes answers, ** Woman I I am no Dorian ; I am an 
Achrean I " This view is strengthened by another passage in 
Herodotus (vi. 81), where we again find a pnest excluding 
Cleomenes from the sanctuary of Hera at Argos ; for here, 
too, it was not allowable for a stranger to offer sacrifice. 

Adjoining this cella, which is in no way divided, is another 
chamber, not, however, lying from west to east, but in a trans- 
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verse direction, from north to south. ITie partition was the 
back wall of the one and the east side-wall of the other ; 
scarce a vestige of it now remains. This transverse cella is 
clearly the cella of Pandrosos ; or, as it is usnally termed, 
the Pandroseum. Pausanias (i. 26) calls the whole temple a 
twofold structure — an o/xij^a 3/tXoDi', because it contain efl 
two distinct cellsB under one roof. He then proceeds to 
explain more particularly that the Temple of Pandrosos 
adjoined the Temple of Athene — rjD vaifi dk rrjg Ai^ijva; Ilav- 
d^osov vahg truvi^i^ itpn. And, in the inscription, the west wall 
of the temple is styled the wall before the Pandroseum — 6 

We may consider the appellations of these two principal 
chambers as settled ; correct conclusions as to the others are 
already therefore considerably facilitated. 

These two cell® form the main body of the building, thirty- 
seven feet in breadth and seventy-three feet in length. There 
are three porticoes attached. The first is that eastern portico 
which forms the entrance to the cella of Athene Polias ; the 
second lies on the north side, and is the portico of the Pan- 
droseum ; the third, situated on the south side, I should be 
inclined to call the back portico of the Pandroseum, if it were 
not evident that it claims, besides this, a different and a mon* 
independent significance. 

We return into the cella of Polias. Descending the flights 
of steps at the sides, we find they conduct us to a subterranean 
chamber or crypt, which lies under the cella floor of the Pan- 
droseum. The vaulted roof of the crypt, which served the 
Turks as a water reservoir, is certainly new ; but that a crypt 
existed in ancient times is very sufficiently proved by the 
stairs, which would otherwise be meaningless and purposeless. 
This crypt might be the retreat of the sacred snake of the 
citadel, whether the snake was a real entity, or, as Herodotus 
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(viii. 41) seems to hlDt, only existed in the pions imaginatio*i 
of the people. But its more important contents were probably 
the tombs of the ancient heroes in separate chambers. Sub- 
terranean tombs beneath temples are of not imfrequent occur- 
rence among the ancients ; the Temple of Poseidon at Corinth, 
as Fausanias (ii. 2. 1) expressly mentions, contained, in a 
subterranean crypt, the tomb of Falsemon. I am inclined to 
find here at all events the tomb of Erechtheus and Butes ; and 
I should certainly also include that of Cecrops — ^the Cecropi- 
um, as it is usually called — if a weighty circumstance did not 
seem to decide, in its case, for another locality. It appears 
probable to me, that the Cecropium is to be foimd in the por- 
tico on the south side of the Pandroseum, termed the Portico 
of the Caryatides, because its roof is supported not by pillars, 
but by statues of Athenian virgins. In the first of the two 
above-mentioned inscriptions, the Portico of the Caryatides 
is called the "Portico at the Cecropium" — i v^6<sr(x.6tg ^ v^hi 
T(p KsK^mitfj. An old altar still stands there, formed of mighty 
layers of stone, which we shall afterwards find to be the altar 
of Zeus Herkeios. This altar, I believe, covers the Cecropi- 
um. The bones of Dandalos, the son of Thyestes, were, ac- 
cording to the myth of Argos, deposited in a receptacle formed 
of bronze, upon which stood the statues of Zeus, of Athene, 
and of Artemis ; and the altar of Apollo at Telmessus, covered, 
as Amobius (Adv. Gentes, vi. 6) informs us, the grave of the 
seer Telmessus. 

The stair to the right, that is, the northern, probably also 
led down to the crypt. But it served another end. At the 
corner where the north side-wall of the Polias cella and the 
transverse wall of the Pandroseum meet in a right angle, there 
is in the former an opening only *65 of a metre wide, and 1*3 
high. What can this aperture mean? Our question is an- 
swered when we enter the great portico on the north, which 
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is to be considered as the portico of the Pandroseum. It is 
paved with beautiful slabs of marble. The Archaeological 
Society of Athens, in the course of their researches as to the 
intention of this enigmatical opening in the wall, caused some 
of these slabs to be lifted. Beneath them appeared the 
natural rock of the Acropolis, in which were visible three 
clefts, and beside these a cavity of moderate depth. As Pau- 
sanias, in his description of the Erechtheum, says the form of 
Poseidon's trident is visible in the rock, these clefts are of :.. - 
portance. For certainly they are of such a description as to 
make it quite conceivable bow a believing imagination should 
see in them the impression of the sea-god's trident. The 
hollow in the rock is probably therefore the salt spring which 
in the story gushes forth at the stroke of Poseidon, the ^dXaffea 
Eps^^tg. This locality is all the more appropriate for this 
renowned spring, since, as Leake observes, the subterranean 
vein of water which supplied it is clearly the same as that 
which, farther down, on the northern declivity of the Acro- 
polis, beside the Grotto of Pan, supplied the Fountain of 
Clepsydra, now, like Poseidon's salt spring, quite dry. 

Pausanias speaks of the salt spring as ^^an inclosed well,'' 
an expression which would seem fitly enough to designate a 
reservoir covered on all sides, and accessible only through a 
small aperture. It may be objected that Pausanias also men- 
tions the impression of the trident, whereas these marks in 
the rock must have been invisible to him, as they were covered 
by the lately-lifted marble slabs. But the accounts of Pau- 
sanias rest very frequently merely on what he has heard from 
priests, and persons acquainted with the temples. Why 
should he not also in the present instance be reporting upon 
hearsay ? And might it not be the case with this sacred 
token, as with so many others of a similar character, that no 
profane eye was permitted to look on it ? It is only by placing 
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the sacred salt spring in this spot, that I solve for myself an 
enigma of the huilding, which otherwise appears to me utterly 
inexplicahle. The ground upon which the northern portico 
of the Fandroseum stands, is considerably lower than the Fan- 
droseum itself and all the rest of the building. Why did not 
the architect raise the level artificially, since he would thereby 
have escaped numberless difficulties? The only sufficient 
answer seems to be, that he could not venture to do this, be- 
cause the rock as it stood had received a perpetual consecra- 
tion from the miraculous marks left on it by the sea-god. 

And where is the other monument of the strife between the 
rival deities ? Where is the olive-tree that Athene planted ? 
I place it exactly opposite Foseidon's well, in the Fortico of 
tlie Caryatides, where we have already discovered the tomb 
of Cecrops. While the portico which we are now leaving lies 
lower than the temple proper, the Fortico of the Caryatides 
lies higher ; three high steps lead up to it from the Fandro- 
seum. 

We know that the sacred olive stood close to the altar of 
Zeus Herkeios. The old mythographer, ApoUodorus, gives 
us this information in speaking of a circumstance which once 
threw Athens into great consternation. No dogs were pec- 
mitted to enter the Acropolis ; if this happened, it boded no 
good. A dog, however, did on one occasion succeed in find- 
ing its way in. It had even got as far as the cella of Folias, 
and from this reached the Fandroseum. In the Fandroseum, 
he jumped upon the altar of Zeus Herkeios. Now it was the 
time-honoured usage in regard to the altar of this divinity, 
always to place it outside the proper temple, in a free, open 
court; the name "E^xnog itself suggests i^xo;, court-yard. 
Virgil, in the ^neid (ii. 512), describes the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios, at which Friam was slain by Neoptolemus, as stand- 
ing " in the inclosed house-court, under the open sky, over^ 
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shadowed by an ancient laurel/' If^ then, in this portico— 
which is inclosed on all sides by a massive parapet of niarble, 
upon which, leaving free interspaces, stand the Caryatides 
that support its roof — ^we find a large altar, we can have no 
doubt that we see in it the altar of Zeus Herkeios. For, in 
reality, this portico was for the Fandroseum just such an in- 
closed court ; and Apollodorus is perfectly entitled to say that 
the altar stood in the Fandroseum. 

The position of the olive-tree is therefore determined. We 
see indeed at a glance that the massive basement of the altar 
must have left the tree extremely little room ; but the ancients 
themselves speak of it as crooked and stunted ; it could only 
with difficulty find a way for its growth. 

So much for the arrangement of the interior. We come 
out into the open air. 

How the eye is refreshed by the incomparable beauty of 
this structure I If I stand before the Parthenon and look up 
to its grand, serene forms, it seems to me as if I were reading 
a glorious song from the Iliad — a song of heroes and of gods. 
But the Erechtheum fills me with a more gentle pleasure ; I 
am affected as with a graceful idyl. I cannot help remem- 
bering that close by was the cheerful playground where the 
young girls who were dedicated to the service of the goddess 
amused themselves with merry games at ball. The Nausicaa 
of the Odyssey rises vividly before me. 

A border of black Eleusinian stone forms a sharp defining 
line between the building and the natural rock. Above this 
rise three gently-graduated steps, of easy and convenient 
ascent. The cheerful Ionic portico wears a look of hospitable 
invitation. 

These cheerful entrance-halls are thoroughly characteristic 
of the Ionic style. The Doric architecture is sometimes, in 
small temples,, satisfied with simply converting the termina- 
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tions of the produced side-walls into pilasters, and placing 
between these a single pair of pillars. Such pilasters are 
technically termed anUB ; and a temple built in the manner 
indicated is called a temple in antis. But the Ionic style 
never adopts these antas. From the closed main structure it 
constantly projects a free, open portico in front, and it denies 
itself a corresponding back portico only in the rarest cases. 
This fondness of the Ionic style for open porticoes, is the cause 
of a striking and otherwise scarcely explicable peculiarity in 
the Erechtheum. If we leave this east front, and go to the 
opposite west end, we find the temple wall there constructed 
in a manner which presents a singular mixture of wall and 
pillar. The rock is here considerably lower than in front ; 
hence the greater height of the wall. A door has been cut 
into it, but evidently at a recent date ; the lower half of the 
wall was originally entirely closed. Above, however, in the 
upper half, appear four Ionic pillars, the interspaces being left 
free. This wall is accordingly, not without reason, termed 
the " window wall." We shall not stop to examine whether 
these interspaces were entirely open, or were, as Semper 
assumes, occupied by plates of transparent, coloured stone. 
This peculiarity of construction is explained by the peculiar 
significance of this west wall. If we look exclusively to the 
exterior form of the temple, without knowing its interior 
arrangements, this west side appears as the back of the Temple 
of Athene Polias, to which the portico on the east forms the 
entrance ; in reality, however, this wall is the side-wall of the 
Pandroseum. Wall and pillars have accordingly been inter- 
mingled in its construction, because the eye, allured by the 
rich Ionic forms of the front portico, expects here a correspond- 
ing back portico, which is, however, an impossibility, as the 
Pandroseum would then receive a side portico— a thing un- 
known in the architecture of the Greek temple. 
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Long have I meditated as to whether I might succeed in 
giving, in words at least, an approximate idea of the grace 
and inexhaustitle variety which characterize the forms and 
proportions of this incomparable structure. I desist from the 
attempt. For the charm that art exercises upon us, and un- 
doubtedly also the inner psychological ground of its origin, lie 
precisely in its power to seize and reproduce the bloom and 
beauty of the world of sense with a freshness and vividness 
which make their appeal immediately to the sense, and from 
which the poor, colourless, and formless language of words, 
necessarily always to a certain extent vague, is for ever shut 
out. The more art penetrates me with this its unspeakable 
and magic power, the greater repugnance do I feel to that 
celebrated dictum of Hegel, " The unspeakable is always the 
irrational."* Here, in the face of the blooming, living art of 
Greece, I have no desire to lose myself in the disputes of Grer- 
man schools of philosophy. But it is certain that this complete 
ignoring of a region of pure sense, accessible to feeling and 
sight, but not to language, is the fatal weakness of Hegelian- 
ism — a weakness which punishes itself in the extremely sub- 
ordinate position which this philosophy assigns to art in com- 
parison with science. I have never been able to remark 
without a smile how that same sage, who is wont to preach 
with such emphasis the unreasonableness of the unspeakable, 
in a love-poem to his betrothed, given by Kosenkranz in his 
Life of Hegel (p. 262), laments the powerlessness of words to 
utter the rapture of love, which, he says, has therefore found 
out, in the kiss, a deeper language for its happiness. Here all 

* "Das TJnsagbare ist immer das UnvernUnftige." It may be questioned whether the 
author rightly understands H^el here. He seems to confound untc^bar with uiuOglich, 
which latter term — synonymous with uncautprecfilich — ^means unspeakable, whereas 
unsagbar applies to what cannot be brought within a logical form of expression. The 
philosopher, as Mr. Hettner himself proves, has no reference to emotions in their nature 
ioo profound for utterance. — Tr. 
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at once he becomes aware that, because a feeling is unspeak- 
able, it has not therefore lost its own propriety and beauty. 

I cannot describe, then — I can only feel, and with quiet 
happiness drink in, this refined and yet vigorous life, which 
stands so gloriously before my eyes. While it was the dili- 
gent endeavour of the artist of the Parthenon to temper the 
Doric severity by the delicacy of his handling ; the artist of 
the Erechtheum, on the other hand, abandons himself with 
warm and deep-felt pleasure to the softness of the Ionic forms. 
He too, however, carefully avoids everything which could 
have a tendency to make the Ionic softness degenerate into 
feebleness ; and he therefore, like the artists of the Temple of 
Nike, and of the now lost Temple of the Ilissus, places his 
slender, very slightly tapering pillars, not on the Asiatic- 
Ionic, but on the Attic base, which rests its columns, not on 
two pillowing members or coussinets, but only on one. But 
if he has thus from the very first secured an impression of un- 
yielding vigour, he scarcely knows how sufficiently to make 
amends for it by the prodigality of his decorations. Not only 
where the two temples just mentioned, in antique simplicity, 
merely indicate their ornaments by means of colour, has he 
advanced to the full plastic elaboration of carving, — he has 
besides furnished the shaft of the column with a special neck, 
adorned with arabesques, from which the capital shoots up 
almost as from the calix of a flower, and thus becomes the 
germ of the later Corinthian capital. The pillars of the north 
portico especially are singularly light and graceful ; we see 
this best when we compare them with the pillars of the east 
portico. The height of the pillars is there eight and three- 
fifths diameters ; here, it is nine and a half. There the pillars 
are distant from each other two diameters, here they are distant 
three ; and while the height of the entablature that rests on the 
pillars on the east portico equals two and one-ninth diameters. 
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the entablatare of the north portico is only two diameters 
high. And the volutes of the capitals, and the arabesques 
of the neck from which those capitals spring, are of a refined 
elegance, equalled only by the rich arabesques of the posts of 
the magnificent door which leads from this northern portico 
into the interior of the Pandroseum. 

But the artist does not confine himself to the inorganic 
world, within which the language of architectural form prin- 
cipally moves; he boldly leaves this, and, with conscious 
mastery, does not hesitate to employ the organic human figure 
itself in the formation of the pillars that support the roofs. 
It was probably chiefly for religious reasons that the roof of 
that southern portico — which forms the back portico of the 
Pandroseum, and, as I think, inclosed the sacred olive-tree — 
was supported, not by pillars, but by inimitably beautiful 
statues of Attic virgins. These are the Caryatides, so called ; 
in the inscriptions already frequently mentioned, they are 
called xo^a/, maidens. How finely the artist has here blended 
the plastic and the architectural I That the pressure may 
not be too heavy, the ceiling of the portico is burdened by no 
roof; it thus takes the appearance of a canopy. And this 
canopy the virgins bear upon their heads with slow, solemn 
steps, as they bear the sacred utensils in the procession of the 
Panathensea. Their large and powerful forms, and noble 
features, the rich folds of the drapery, and especially the luxu- 
riant wavy fulness of the hair, are given with a breadth and 
freedom which place these statues in the highest rank of 
sculpture; and yet they in no respect transgress the strict 
limits of their architectural purpose. Their office of sustain- 
ing is a pleasure to them, and not a toil ; but they hold their 
powerful forms well together : the pressure of the burden is 
received with sufficient muscular resistance. 

Bound the whole building, above the pillars and the lightly- 
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moulded epistylium, or architrave, runs an uninterrapted 
frieze of black Eleusinian stone ; the Caryatid portico alone 
does not possess this frieze, as it has merely a ceiling and 
no roof, and a frieze is only required to mask the cross-beams 
of the latter. On this Eleusinian stone were fastened light 
plates of Pentelic marble, decorated with reliefs. Few of 
these reliefs have reached us, and these in an extremely muti- 
lated condition ; but their style is refined and elegant, keeping 
a medium, it might be said, between the full powerful forms 
of the Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon, and the delicate 
grace of the reliefs which adorned the parapet that encircled 
the Temple of Nik6. 

The isolated fragments of these reliefs which we possess 
admit of no certain interpretation — they exhibit chariots, 
horses, young men, sitting women ; and the inscriptions, though 
to a certain extent they treat in detail of this very frieze, 
employ in their descriptions expressions of a merely general 
character : they speak of a youth beside a cuirass, of a horse 
forced backwards by a man whose back is turned to the spec- 
tator, of a man leaning on a staff by an altar, of a woman to 
whom a girl is clinging, and the like. It almost appears, 
therefore, as if this frieze, like that of the Parthenon, repre- 
sented some Athenian festive procession. And this is all the 
more probable, that the cheerfril animation of the whole beau- 
tiful structure seems of itself to invite to the delineation of 
such gay festivities. 
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A GREEK COURT BALL. 

Athens, April 15. — I have just come from a great Court 
Ball. You would have enjoyed it, I am sure, had you spent 
an hour with me wandering about among these strange- 
looking people. 

The ball-saloon is characterized by the same lavish yet 
insipid splendour as the rest of the palace. It is of quite 
colossal dimensions. Its height goes up through two stories : 
it is separated lengthwise into three divisions by lofty marble 
pillars, whose Ionic capitals are decorated with painting and 
gilding. There might be a thousand people in this splendidly 
lighted hall, yet nowhere did it seem crowded, scarcely 
filled ; in the more distant parts, where there was no dan- 
cing, you could wander up and down completely at your 
ease. 

It was about nine o'clock when we arrived. Round the 
sides of the room numerous groups were already seated on the 
divans cushioned with red velvet. What a singular spec- 
tacle I To the right, the men, negligently reclining, in their 
glittering Greek costume — on their head the red fez ; to the 
left, the women and girls, some in Frankish, some in the 
national dress. A few of the men are walking up and down 
in the middle of the saloon, in lively conversation ; and it is 
most interesting to remark the differences in dress and de- 
meanour. There are few specimens of the simple black 
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dress-coat ; more frequently appear the diplomatic and mili- 
tary uniforms of the various embassies, and of the French, 
English, and Austrian ships of war lying at the Pirseus ; but 
most prevalent of all is the Greek national costume in its 
manifold varieties, from the gold-embroidered fustanella of 
the Master of the King's Household, to the simple loose 
Turkish trousers of the islander. What expression in the 
wild haughty faces of these men I You see it — the polished 
ballroom floor bums under their feet; they would be more 
at their ease out yonder among their rocks and hills, where 
they are their own masters, and where in good old medieeval 
style they can now and again set a merry foray on foot. 
Yonder sits, for example, between two Palikar chiefs, a wild- 
looking old man, with white hair and a long, flowing, white 
beard. The crooked sabre hangs at his side; his features 
have an air of hardihood, but are nobly chiselled ; they 
remind me almost of the flne manly countenance the old 
Byzantine mosaics usually give the Apostle Paul. This man 
looks a soldier from head to foot. It is the fieanous Pappa 
Costas. They call him "• Pappa '' because he was formerly a 
monk ; but he threw himself into the world, and became a 
famous hero of the War of Independence. Two years ago he 
wished to have been chosen deputy for his native city of 
Lamia ; but the government, whom it did not suit, managed 
to prevent his election. What then? He brought his 
whole province into active insurrection, and for six months 
maintained himself against the king. At last they succeeded 
in subduing him. He fled into Turkey. Some time after, 
an amnesty was granted him ; and now he is at a Court 
Ball, but proud and unbroken — not like a repentant and 
pardoned man — ^more like one who only awaits the first 
favourable moment to avenge his humiliation. 

All these men have some similar history behind them. 
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They are barbarians, but there is poetry in them. It is very 
conceivable how, in the War of Independence, they were 
victorious over the numerical superiority of the enervated 
Turks. 

The saloon becomes fuller. Suddenly the general talking 
ceases. The king appears, leading in his blooming consort. 
Only this morning a new French ship of war entered the 
Piraeus ; the officers are presented by the French ambassador. 
The Polonaise then begins, the queen leading off with the 
Austrian ambassador. She wears a blue robe tissued with 
silver, and a magnificent head-dress ; all her dress is European. 
The king is again as usual in Greek gala costume, glittering 
with silver and gold ; he and the sister of the English am- 
bassador form the second pair. The queen's partner in the 
second Polonaise is the President of the Chamber. He is a 
Hydriote, and wears the dress of the islanders ; a dark-blue, 
tightly-fitting short jacket ; wide Turkish trousers of the 
same colour, and between jacket and trousers a simple red 
girdle. The king has the hand of an old and venerable 
matron, the lady of the President of the Chamber. She too 
is in insular costume : a blue silk dress, with blue and yellow 
stripes, a jacket of the same, deeply cut out in front, the 
bosom covered by a silk handkerchief, which, however, is 
parted in the middle, so that the breast appears in two 
separate bunches of folds. In Berlin or Paris, people would 
be rather astonished to find themselves obliged to recognise 
such costumes as court dresses. 

The real ball now commences. There are no national 
dances— everything proceeds in strictly European fashion. 
The king danced a great deal, as indeed he is on every 
occasion affable and courteous. But it was the queen who 
was foremost in every dance ; she is verily a knightly dame ; 
shn is the boldest rider of the country, and dances with 
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incomparable grace. The young Greek ladies, too, seem to be 
much at their ease in the newly-introduced dancing modes. 
It would have been difficult to detect in them anything 
specifically national, had not their sparkling dark eyes and 
brunette complexion, and their fondness for showy and varied 
colours, betrayed their half southern, half oriental origin. 
They were almost all in white ball-dress. The breast and 
back, however, are covered by a remarkably pretty little 
jacket of red velvet, richly embroidered with gold. And on 
the bead, round which are wound the rich plaits of their 
raven black hair, is perched a little cap, coquettishly pushed 
to one side, also of red velvet, with gold embroidery, and in 
splendour of colour quite corresponding to the jacket. 

The Greek men take no part in the dancing ; some retire 
to the adjoining apartments, and those who stand and look 
on seem to find these foreign dances tiresome. And, in fact, 
their haughty forms and romantic dresses would be entirely 
out of place in these insipid galopades and waltzes. The 
most persevering dancers were the gentlemen of the diploma- 
tic corps. 

I cannot tell how painful all this was to me. I know well 
that the living have their own rights, and that it is mere 
romantic sentimentality to expect a Themistocles, or a Peri- 
cles, or a Plato to meet us at every step in Athens. But what 
is in itself little, appears only the more diminutive, the more 
confidently and self-conceitedly it ventures into the vicinity 
of real greatness. Looking at these servile liveries of the 
diplomatists, and the tasteless, meagre, fashionable dances, and 
reflecting that it was in Athens all this was going on, I could 
not help feeling as if every moment some sturdy old soldier of 
Marathon would stride in, and in righteous wrath turn the 
whole trumpery assemblage out of doors. It is here, where 
the comparison of the new with the old constantly forces 
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itself upon us, that one feels more deeply than anywhere else 
the impassable gulf that separates us from the sound and 
healthy beauty of the ancient Greek world, and the silly 
childishness of all that our present culture plumes itself on, 
and calls the beauty and poetry of life. 

How infinitely more grateful to the mind to think of the 
lofty remains of ancient Athenian glory as lying solitary and 
still, apart from all the noise and bustle of the world, than as 
surrounded by the specious trifling of this race of pigmies I 
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REMAINS OF SCULPTURE. 

Athens, April 16. — ^Athens as yet possesses a much smaller 
number of works of sculptnre than might be at first ex- 
pected. 

The very limited remains of sculpture from the temples and 
public edifices ; the statues, and fragments of reliefs, rescued 
from the dSbris of the Acropolis, or found in the neighbouring 
districts of Attica; and an occasional isolated contribution 
from the interior of the country or from the islands ; — ^these 
form the whole wealth of Athens in plastic art. 

In the meantime, there is little hope of any alteration. So 
long as the country remains as poor as it is at present, and 
engaged in such a struggle for the mere necessaries of exist- 
ence, no regular or extensive system of excavation can be 
thought of. The Government has therefore repeatedly, and 
by most influential individuals, been requested to allow, under 
these circumstances, a greater liberty of private excavation. 
And certainly, for the purposes of science, such permission 
would be in the highest degree advantageous, since otherwise, 
the noblest monuments of art must lie, perhaps for centuries 
to come, buried under ground. On the other hand, one can 
very well imagine that the Greek Government has its reasons 
for being so deaf to proposals of this nature. It has not suffi- 
cient funds to purchase what important remains may be dis-. 
covered, and it would therefore have patiently to submit to the 
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removal of the noblest works to foreign countries, exactly as 
under the barbarous supremacy of the Turks. It therefore 
continues to claim a monopoly of the excavations, in the hope 
that better times will come, in which it may be able to 
derive from this monopoly the due advantage. 

At present it is a mere accident when — in the course of 
erecting a house, or laying out gardens, vineyards, or ground 
for tillage — antique remains are found. Suppose, however, 
some discovery has been made, it is again mere accident if the 
object reach the public collections ; unfortunately, the chances 
are either that the finder forthwith destroys and makes lime 
of it, or that he secretly sells it to some foreigner. And even 
if the exceptional case do occur, that due notification of the 
treasure-trove is made to the Government, embarrassments 
are then only beginning. Unless the monument lie in the 
immediate neighbourhood, or close to the coast, so as to allow 
of its rescue by sea, how is it to be conveyed to Athens ? A 
stone monument of this description is usually too heavy for 
mules, and it is only in a very few localities that there are 
roads for waggons. The result is, as I know on good autho- 
rity, that frequently these accidentally excavated works, after 
a drawing of them has been taken, or a copy of the inscription, 
if such exist, are again carefully covered over with earth, in 
order to protect them from the thievish and destructive ten- 
dencies of the peasantry. But suppose the monument has by 
some miraculous means actually reached Athens. What then ? 
In Athens, what is most necessary of all is wanting — a build- 
ing destined for the conservation of such antique monuments, 
large enough to contain the contributions made, and sufficient 
to protect them from the weather, and the hand of man. At 
present, the ancient remains lie in utter confusion in the most 
opposite localities. The safest place is the Temple of Theseus, 
which serves in the meantime as antiquarian museum ; but 
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this receptacle is already packed full ; further additions it 
caunot admit. The most precious fragments of the frieze of 
the Parthenon lean, unsheltered, on the walls of the Parthe- 
non cella, and it is only lately that a fine foot of a Poseidon 
on one of these slabs — notmthstanding the guardian care of 
certain old pensioners, who are supposed to have the oversight 
of the temples, but who nevertheless carry on an underhand 
trade in vases and terracottas with foreigners — was broken 
off and stolen. And the casts from the pediment and metopes 
of the Parthenon — ^which England presented to the Greek 
Government, in compensation for the originals carried off by 
Elgin — ^have been, not arranged, but stowed away in piles, 
one above another, in a little building, so damp that the 
stucco is already beginning to crumble, and that in a few 
years the whole beautiful gift will have become a heap of 
rubbish. How many wealthy Greeks, particularly Greek mer- 
chants residing abroad, have, by their rich foundations in 
Athens, earned their country's warmest gratitude : they have 
founded hospitals, the university ; recently the Vienna banker, 
Sina, erected an observatory on the Hill of the Nymphs ; oh 
that these noble benefactors would but furnish the means- for a 
Museum I It is not at all necessary that it should equal the 
great European museums in size and splendour ; least of all is 
it necessary that it should be a grand " Pantechneion," as was 
formerly projected by Klenze, who had even planned separate 
rooms for copperplates and drawings. This Greek museum 
would quite fulfil its purpose if it satisfied immediate necessi- 
ties, and saved "regenerated" Hellas the disgrace of allow- 
ing to go to utter ruin what the reckless Turks have spared. 
And yet, notwithstanding this lamentable state of affairs, 
the Athens of to-day is almost of more importance for the 
study of plastic art than the richest museums of Italy, Eng- 
land, France, or Germany. In the remains belonging to the 
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Parthenon, Athens possesses sculpture of the most flourishing 
period ; and in the frieze of the Erechtheum, in the reliefs of 
the parapet of the Temple of Nike, and in the frieze of the 
monument of Lysicrates, she has examples of that graceful and 
pleasing style which prevailed during and after the Pelopon- 
nesian war. And a happy chance has so ordered it, that most 
of the discoveries made in the excavations of the Acropolis, 
in Attic tomhs, and on the islands, belong to the earlier 
periods of art. It is certam that we can nowhere gain such 
a vivid conception of the steady, consistent, and natural de- 
velopment of Greek art as here in Athens. 

It is unnecessary for me to give a list of the works of art that 
are to be found here. Scholl has furnished such a list in his 
work on Greek Archaeology,* and has even added drawings, 
though unsatisfactory ones, of the more important objects. A 
few are described and engraved in Welcker's Ancient Monu- 
ments, I confine myself to a few remarks on the result of my 
observations as to the more ancient works. 

Two questions specially occupied my attention. In what 
relation did the older Attic school of art stand to the JBgine- 
tan ? and to what extent did the ancients make use of colour 
in works of plastic art ? 

Some historians of art are of opinion, that in earlier times 
the j^ginetan school was of much more importance than the 
Attic. Schnaase, for example, says, in his Universal History 
ofArtjf " The Athenians appear, at this earlier period, to be 
behind as yet ; still, at the time of the expulsion of Hippias, 
they had an artist named Antenor, who could execute the 
statues of the Tyrannicides — Harmodius and Aristogiton ; and, 
somewhat later. Critics and Hegias, or Hegesias, gained con- 
siderable reputation by their works in bronze." This is an 

* Arc^aologUehe MUthtUungen aus OrieOtenlcmiL 
t AUgememe Kututgeschiehte, Th. it s. 201. 
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entire mistake, and it arises simply from the accidental cir- 
cumstance that the discovery of the ^ginetan pediments 
caused for some time a preponderance of attention to be 
directed to the ^ginetan school. As soon as a more syste- 
matic and comprehensive examination of the Greek tombs has 
taken place, works of the most marked and powerfiil charac- 
ter will establish the dignity and worth of ancient Attic art. 

In the Theseum stands the celebrated monument of Aris- 
tion. It is certainly as old as the Persian wars, if not older. 
But who was Aristion ? We have no information of any kind 
about him ; he is represented in the usual armour of a hoplite ; 
he was an ordinary Athenian citizen. How completely, then, 
must art have already penetrated all the pores of Attic life, 
when a monument, ranking among the most perfect works of 
art, was erected to this simple man, neither eminent in point 
of rank nor distinguished by any memorable deed. It is in 
very low relief; all the older works disdain the slightest ap- 
proach to statuesque rounding. The pillar, of Pentelic 
marble, is high and narrow ; and the form, in conformity 
with the confined space, of slender, but firm and vigorous 
make. The worthy hoplite strides onwards with slow and 
measured steps, his head bent a little forward, his mouth 
drawn into that good-natured smile which invariably appears 
in all the more ancient works of art. In his left hand he 
holds the lance, one end of which rests on the ground ; his 
right hangs close by his side. The simple worth and manli- 
ness of the old Marathonian speaks from every feature. The 
anatomic forms and proportions are so rightly understood, the 
muscles so vigorously thrown into prominence, the transitions 
and outlines so sharply and yet so finely given, and the cuir- 
ass and greaves, which protect breast and shinbone, handled 
with such a masterly feeling of their character as thin, flexi- 
ble metal, yielding to every impression of the body, that the 
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efiFect of this work is only the more powerful, the more clearly 
we see from the long, lean figure, the forced smile, and the 
methodically comhed and curled hair of head and beard, that 
we have here to do with a production of an early and imper- 
fect period. 

Schelling, in those ingenious and discriminating observa- 
tions with which he accompanied Martin Wagner's account 
of the j^ginetan sculptures, repeatedly places the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the school in its close imitation of nature. 
No one will dispute this. But he goes further ; he affirms 
that this natural truth is an attribute of the ^ginetans alone. 
Older Attic art, he thinks, neglected nature, and was charac- 
terized by a one-sided tendency towards a purely ideal type. 
Phidias, according to Schelling, was the first to blend the 
natural truth of the ^ginetans with the Attic ideality, and 
became such a master only because he succeeded in doing so. 
History contradicts this assertion. Evidently Schelling has 
a parallel with Italian painting in view. It is true, we there 
find the severe natural truth of the Florentines opposed to the 
ideality of the more imaginative IJmbrians; and, no doubt, 
Eaphael's greatness consists purely in the happy blending of 
the two different styles. But we have a striking example 
here how dangerous it is to conclude from the course taken 
by the one development, to the course taken by the other. 
The oldest Attic art aims as much at natural truth as the 
^ginetan; and where it finds itself unable to render ade- 
quately the rounded softness of the living body, it chooses 
rather to expose itself to the charge of severity and harshness 
than to that of vagueness and emptiness. To be convinced 
of this we only need to observe, in the monument of Aristion, 
the marked muscular development of the calves of the leg, 
and the surprising exactness with which the nails and the 
ears are finished ; or the prevalence of straight lines in the 
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drapery of the old sitting Athene at the entrance of the Acro- 
polis. The difference is, that the Attic school is never satis- 
fied with this one-sided anatomic strictness ; from the first it is 
more ideal, and strives, as the tendencies of the Ionic charac- 
ter demand, after greater softness, and fuller, freer rounding* 
The old-fashioned affected smile soon becomes, in these Attic 
sculptures, the legitimate expression of inward cheerfulness, 
the stiffs, close folds of the drapery, in the more ancient works, 
very early become freer and more natural, and the movements 
more elastic and noble, as we see in that relief of the chariot- 
driving goddess, of which SchSll has given a drawing. It is 
very intelligible how the soft yet powerful style of Phidias 
sprang from these germs. 

And how artistically executed are even the old terracottas 
which are found among the ruins of the Parthenon, but for 
the most part belong to the ancient Hecatompedon I These 
unpretending figures — the pious gifts of poor people — are con- 
ceived with such freedom, and finished with such delicacy, 
that there can be little danger of our entertaining exaggerated 
notions of the extent to which working in terracotta — the most 
primitive branch of Attic art, was carried on, or of the high 
perfection to which it attained. My astonishment increased 
with every new figure that I saw belonging to this early 
period ; and I confess that I consider the deeper insight I 
have obtained into the early Attic art as one of the most im- 
portant benefits my residence here has conferred upon me. 

Almost all these works betray perceptible traces of colour. 
In discussing the famous question as to the extent to which the 
ancients made use of colour in their sculpture, a large share 
of importance is usually attached to a small statue of Diana 
found in Herculaneum, and at present in Naples. The monu- 
ment of Aristion affords evidence of perhaps a still more de- 
cisive character ; it was found in Belanideza, in the vicinity 
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of the ancient Branron, and its Attic origin is therefore indubit- 
able. The surface from which the relief rises was painted red, 
as distinct traces of colour still attest. There is a notch in the 
pillar exactly above the left shoulder of the worthy hoplite ; 
evidently this was to receive the fastening of the metal helm 
with which the head was covered. The edges of the eyelids, 
already sharply given by the chisel, were black ; the iris and 
pupil of the eye, which are also separately indicated in the 
carving, were evidently coloured, but the precise hues can 
scarcely b^ distinguished. The cuirass, which covers the 
upper part of the body, was probably blue. Its uniform sur- 
face was enlivened by three parallel transverse stripes orna- 
mented with winding lines, in which red and white effectively 
contrasted. Slung round shoulder and breast, appears the 
thong that supports the quiver ; this was probably also red, 
for its ornaments — a Medusa head and a star — give appear- 
ances of blue and white in a red ground. On arm and legs, 
where the cuirass ceases, a fine linen garment emerges, white, 
with a crimson border, delicately folded and smoothed ; pro- 
bably the white was here, as in the case of the Herculanean 
Diana, slightly plated with silver. Whatever is naked is 
quite white — entirely free from the least shade of colour — 
only the lip is red ; and there seem to be traces of some dark 
colouring in the beard. 

The result, therefore, in the present instance, is the same 
as every unprejudiced inquiry has hitherto yielded. Even in 
the earlier times, the painting of the statues was never in- 
tended to produce ocular deception. The old terracottas, 
which are more numerous in Athens than anywhere else, con- 
firm this. If instances of terracottas painted all over occur 
in Etruria, this is to be attributed to the ruder nature of the 
Etruscan art. In all Athens I have seen but a single terra- 
cotta which was painted in all its parts — ^a red satyr-mask in 
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the collection of the queen. But it is well known that for 
satyrs red was the favourite colour ; and in this, as in similar 
instances, the painting does not originate in a desire to imitate 
nature, but in a special religious symbolism. In all the other 
coloured terracottas proceeding from the old Hecatompedon, 
only the eyebrows, the edges of the eyelids, and the pupils, 
are black ; sometimes the comers of the eyes are touched with 
red, the lips are red, and the hair is gilded on a red ground, 
but beyond this there is not the slightest trace of any paint- 
ing of the uncovered parts. Painting was confined to the 
seats and garments. Thus it was, and thus it remained 
through every period of Greek art. Only ornaments as orna- 
ments, and those portions of the body in which nature herself 
passes from the simple flesh -tone to more decided colouring — 
as the eye, the hair, the lip — were accessible to colour, never 
the flesh as flesh. And in the same way, only subordinate 
inorganic objects, such as wreaths, diadems, weapons, parti- 
cular attributes, the reins of horses, and the like, were, in com- 
pleting marble or bronze statues, formed of gQded metal. 
Coloured and metal decorations were not to cover and stifle 
the form as form ; they were only to throw it into fuller and 
more decided prominence. This is a matter which really 
ought now to be considered as settled ; and yet the theorists 
of flesh colour and mechanical imitation still refuse to be 
convinced. ^/XoxaXou/usv ^sr* turtXiiae. 

The most flourishing period of Greek plastic art is also 
satisfactorily represented in Athens. Although the works 
belonging to the Parthenon, and a part of the frieze of the 
Temple of Nike Apteros, are in England and France, the re- 
mains still upon the spot compensate for the loss. If, wan- 
dering in southern lands, we find growing naturally under the 
open sky a solitary palm, the lofty majesty, the pendent grace 
of its leafy dome, touch us fiar more deeply than a whole forest 
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of palms would do at home in the tubs and under the glass 
roof of a narrow northern hothouse. It is the same with the 
works of which we at present speak. They were made for 
the clear, transparent Attic sky; and only as appendages 
of these Athenian temples are they in their proper place. 
Violently torn from their original destination, they still yield 
us the highest pleasure — ^for their beauty of form cannot be 
alienated from tiiem ; but the full power of their enchantment 
can be felt only here. I should in vain try to convey any 
adequate idea of those works connected with the Parthenon 
that still remain in Athens — of the frieze and marble parapet 
of the Temple of Nike, or of the graceful reliefe of the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates. The subjects of these works have already 
been indicated in the account of the structures of which they 
formed the decorations ; but their beauty of form can be enjoyed 
only by him who himself sees them. A simple outline draw- 
ing is here better than the most elaborate verbal description. 

Neither will we attend in detail to all the separate tomb- 
stones, and monumental urns, and trophies, and votive statues. 
Some of them are of extraordinary beauty, and they show, 
more convincingly than even the greater monuments, that 
these Greeks did nothing and had nothing which their artistic 
genius did not consecrate and beautify. Numerous inscrip- 
tions are even adorned with reliefs, as the title-pages of our 
modem books with vignettes. In the collection of the queen, 
I saw a child's plaything — ^in form resembling a watch — an 
antique joujou. On both sides of it were, as in the ancient 
vases, delicate red figures on a black ground ; on the one 
side Peleus and Thetis, on the other Hercules, and, as it ap- 
pears, Poseidon. How silly oui* modem toys and knicknacks 
appear compared with a plaything of such graceful and deli- 
cate execution I 

There is one other ancient remain, however, which it may 
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be well worth our while to examine. I mean the statues of 
the Eponyms. 

To the south-east of the Temple of Theseus, hidden in the 
almost impermeable maze of the houses of the new town, 
stand two high four-cornered pillars, the fronts of which sup- 
port two strange colossal sta.tues. One of these pillars is still 
in tolerable preservation. It has a square base 1*50 metre in 
breadth, and 1*3 1 metre in depth ; its height cannot be deter- 
mined, as it is still in part buried in the ground. On the 
front of the base is a relief, representing the sacred olive-tree, 
with the sacred snake of the- citadel twined round it. From 
this base rises a colossal statue, seven feet in height from the 
feet to the neck — the head is wanting. The upper part of 
the body bends a little to the right ; a fragment of the right 
hand still adheres to the thigh. The left arm was consider- 
ably elevated, but is broken off from the shoulder. The legs 
are, in their upper parts, of unusual length, but at the knee 
they pass into two scaly serpent forms, which turn upwards 
along the sides of the pillar, reaching as high as the shoulders. 
The second pillar seems no longer to occupy its original posi- 
tion. The statue is more mutilated, and only the upper half 
of it above ground. It has a bearded head, but the face is 
destroyed. The arms are broken off. The upper part of the 
body is more muscular than in the other figure, but at the 
middle the scaly fish skin again commences ; the fish or ser- 
pent form, however, seems not to have been continued up the 
sides of the pillar. In the immediate neighbourhood, directly 
in a line with the first pillar, there stands the base of a third ; 
a stable at present covers it. This base exactly resembles 
the first ; it has the relief of the olive-tree and the snake of 
the citadel. 

The snake-footed hero is no doubt Cecrops, who, according 
to the old tradition, was half-man half-snake, and is therefore 
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expressly called the snake-footed — r& v^hg iroduv d^axovrtdfig. 
Now, we know from Pausanias that the old heroes, who were 
regarded as the ancestral heads of the several Athenian 
tribes, and who were called Eponyms, as giving name to these, 
had all their statues in one particular locality of the city. 
Ludwig Eoss is therefore undoubtedly correct when, in his 
admirable treatise on the Theseum, he assumes the statues in 
question to be those of the Eponyms. 

The neighbourhood in which they stand, and their singular 
form, are equally in favour of the supposition. Pausanias 
places the statues of the Eponyms in the vicinity of the Bou- 
leuterion, or Council of the Five Hundred. Now, recent ex- 
cavations have determined the site of the Bouleuterion. The 
locality suits precisely. Further, Eoss directs attention to 
the circumstance that it was customary in Athens to hang all 
public announcements on the statues of the Eponyms ; and 
are not these four-cornered pillars — the backs of which were 
completely free — ^peculiarly adapted for the exhibition of such 
announcements ? 

In an artistic point of view, this statue of Cecrops is of no 
importance. It is vague and empty in its forms ; some parts 
are of an exaggerated bulkiness. Eoss assigns it to the period 
of Hadrian, assuming that the original statues of the Epo- 
nyms were destroyed in one or other of those numerous devas- 
tations which it was the fate of Athens to undergo. 
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We form quite a stately caravan. At our head rides 
Dimitri Pomoni our excellent dragoman, and as such at once 
guide, interpreter, and cook ; we three travellers follow, also 
on horseback; behind come the mules with our baggage, 
beds, and cooking apparatus ; lastly, three servants or mule- 
drivers. 

The interior of Greece is at present destitute of highways ; 
the stony, uneven country roads and mountain paths are 
available only on horseback or on foot. There are no inns 
with entertainment for man and beast; the oriental khans, 
which supply their place, present nothing but four bare walls, 
the emptiness of which the traveller must remedy as best he 
can from his own resources. A Greek tour such as we are now 
making has infinitely more inconvenience connected with it 
than a journey in the interior of Sicily. But what does it 
matter ? All honour to railways and steamboats ; but the 
pleasure of occasionally giving unrestrained vent to those 
vagabond tendencies with which every fresh and vigorous 
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nature is tinged, and of roaming in buoyant freedom through 
these beautiful half-barbaric countries, is something that I 
should on no account like to deprive myself of. This wan- 
dering life on horseback, the encampment and frugal meal 
under some shady tree, by the side of the brook that chances 
to cross our path, even the possibility now and then of 
making the acquaintance of banditti — all this is not without 
its share of piquancy. We are sensibly thrilled with the 
poetry of that roving adventurous trooper's life in which, as 
the soldier in Wallenstein's Lager says, a man is still some- 
thing worth. " For himself he stands there quite alone." 

The road from Athens to Corinth is by Eleusis and Megara. 
At our side we have the sea with the rythmic rise and fall of 
its waves, and Salamis and ^gina with the fine outlines of 
their rocky heights ; and as we approach the isthmus, the 
picturesque coast of eastern Argolis opens gradually on the 
view. 

These are mighty names. A journey in Greece is in this 
respect like no other journey in the world ; and the scenery 
to which these historic memories impart their consecration is 
of indescribable majesty and beauty. It is the Sacred Way 
on which we are now travelling. Immediately behind the 
famous olive-grove, the road begins rapidly to ascend. We 
are at the foot of the range of hills which form the western 
boundary of the plain of Attica, the ancient ^galius. In- 
voluntarily we turn round to bid Athens farewell. What a 
glorious sight meets the astonished eye I The great Attic 
plain lies before us, bathed over all its wide extent in the 
magic splendours of the fairest colouring. In the foreground 
the olive-grove, with the roving waters of the Cephissus, and 
the little half-concealed chapels ; close behind, the glittering 
roo& of Athens and the radiant marble masses of the royal 
palace ; above the city, the venerable walls of the Acropoli^ 
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and the towering pillars of the Parthenon, the PropylBa, and 
the Erechtheum ; and, supplying a noble background to all 
these, the fine forms of Hymettus lying outstretched and calm, 
and the mighty Pentelicus, whose northern slope is pleasantly 
enlivened by the white houses of Cephissia. 

We now enter a narrow mountain pass. In a desert 
solitude here stands the ruinous old convent of Daphni — a 
picturesque structure in late Byzantine style, probably built 
in the time of the Frankish Dukes. A number of Greek 
country people conveying their wares to the Athenian market 
on horses and mules, are stretched at their ease on the stone 
benches of the old inn beside the convent. These bold war- 
like forms with their shaggy skin-mantles, their carbines, the 
pistols and dagger-like knives in their belts, and the red fez 
enveloped in a white cloth, are verily accessories as romantic 
as could be wished for the romantic landscape. 

The gorge widens, and allows a glorious view of the blue 
mirror of the sea, Salamis, and the mountains of Megara. 
After riding another half hour, and suddenly rounding a 
shoulder of the hill — lo, the Bay of Eleusis I 

Here we have all the grandeur of the sea united with the 
attractiveness of a mountain-girt inland lake. The stripe of 
land along the coast — ^so renowned in ancient times for its 
fertility, that the traditions in regard to the agricultural 
divinities Demeter and Persephone, and the mysterious wor- 
ship of these goddesses, were here, more than anywhere else, 
localized — forms a remarkably beautiful, semi-circular plain, 
shut in by gently-rising hills. The bay sweeps inwards in one 
majestic unbroken curve ; on the north side rise the terraced 
heights of Salamis, and at the western extremity we see the 
glittering roofs of Eleusis. 

The ancient Eheitoi, or boundaries between the Attic and 
Eleusinian territory, are here of importance. These Rheitoi 

2 X 
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consist of two small ponds which, singularly enough, contain 
salt-sea water. They lie higher than the sea, which is only a 
few paces distant from them : the ancients believed them to 
be the result of a subterranean current from the Euripus at 
Chalcis. They were sacred to Demeter and Persephone, and 
only priests had the privilege of taking fish in them : there is 
a mill on each of them at present ; but one of these is in 
ruins. In Greece the fancy is ever busy filling the landscape 
with the forms of classic antiquity. In the foreground the 
bold curve of the deep-blue bay, in the background the 
beautiful lines of the inclosing hills, in the centre the fruitful 
plain and the sparkling mirrors of these little lakes, the mills, 
and, to introduce antique associations, the priests of the Eleu- 
sinian temple, or even the Bape of Persephone — a picture 
such as this, executed in the grand, calm style of Nicholas 
Poussin, could not fail of being exceedingly eflfective. 

The charm that Greece has for the traveller will be in- 
calculably diminished when our common prosaic fashionable 
costumes have been generally adopted. It appeared to be a 
festival day in Eleusis : the young women were arrayed in 
their best ; they wear a long loose white woollen dress, falling 
in ample folds from the neck to the feet, and adapting itself 
picturesquely to every form and movement of the body. It 
has a rich border of black or red embroidery. Above this, 
a shorter garment of the same form and material. The head 
is covered by a metal helmet, formed of copper and silver coins, 
so fastened together as to give the appearance of rows of 
scales. These tall, slender maidens, with this graceful casque 
on their heads, bear a most deceptive resemblance to the 
ancient representations of Athene. 

Between Eleusis and Megara the landscape presents fewer 
features of grandeur. On the one side waste, stony hills, the 
last spurs of Cithseron ; on the other, the sea, with Salamis, 
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and, on the shore of that island, a lonely picturesque cloister. 
Then for some time a desolate plain with low underwood and 
wild olive-trees. At length Megara, a little, cheerful-looking 
town, not far from the sea, with flat-roofed houses rising in 
terraces up the side of a hill cloven at the summit into two 
separate peaks, each of which was formerly crowned by an 
acropolis. 

An hour beyond Megara commence the famous Scyronian 
rocks. These were the haunts of the ancient robber Scyron, 
who lay in wait for travellers and threw them into the sea, 
till, at the hands of the youthful hero Theseus, he himself suf- 
fered a like fate. To our right are high, rugged walls of rock; 
immediately below us, at a giddy depth, the dashing sea ; 
and the path along which we are moving is so narrow and 
stony, and winds so tortuously and fatiguingly up and down 
among the steepest cliffs that it is really not without danger, 
and well deserves the name of Kaki Scala — ^the Bad Way, 
which it at present bears. Nevertheless the road was in 
ancient times practicable for waggons ; the old ruts are still 
to be seen ; and the achievement of Theseus was probably no 
other than the levelling and protecting of the way, so as to 
obviate danger from the mountain storms, which in the myth 
take the form of a bold robber. For the grandeur and 
extent of the views enjoyed from it the whole of Italy has 
nothing that admits even of the most distant comparison with 
this Scyronian Way ; it surpasses even that magnificent road 
from Sorrento to Castellamare. The sea has here lost the 
narrowness of a confined lake ; the mountains of -^gina, and 
the numerous beautiful little islands of the Saronic Gulf rise 
picturesquely from its surface — and away at the other side 
stretches the Peloponnesian coast, with its numberless bays 
and rocky promontories, and finely-formed dim blue hills. 

The road gradually descends. A pretty valley, bounded on 
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its east side by a continuous chain of undulating hills, con- 
ducts us to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here and there are 
shady groups of trees, everywhere a profusion of dwarf firs, 
myrtles, and oleanders ; but nowhere a trace of human in- 
dustry. On the whole road from Megara to the Isthmus 
there is but one small hamlet, Kinetta, consisting of four 
troglodytic huts. 

I have been saying nothing of antiquities or works of art. 
The reason is simple. The ancient splendour of Eleusis and 
Megara, and of the Sacred Way, has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The Convent of Daphni occupies the site of the 
old Temple of Apollo, several times mentioned in the CEdipua 
Coloneus; the name Aa^wj — "laurel," is a reference to the 
sacred laurel-grove of the god. Not far from Daphni, num- 
berless niches, cut in the natural rock, and intended to 
receive small votive offerings, indicate the sanctuary of Aph- 
rodite Phile built by the Athenians in honour of the mother or 
wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes. Eleusis is at present a small 
Albanian village, which has changed its ancient celebrated 
name into Levsina (EXsutfTVa, As'4^7Va). A little chapel out- 
side the village, dedicated to St. Zacharias, and probably 
built on the site of the ancient Temple of Triptolemus, 
contains a few fragments of statues from the Roman period, 
among which a head of Zeus is certainly the only thing 
worthy of mention. The architectural remains are isolated 
and insignificant. The negligent workmanship of such 
columns and cornices as have been found, the Roman style of 
a colossal relief-bust from the centre of a pediment, and the 
definite information of ancient authors, who tell us that in 
the Roman period the splendour of the decayed Fericlean 
edifices was restored, put it beyond doubt that Ross * is right 
in assigning these remains to the second century after Christ. 

* GrUchitOie KGniffsreUen, Theil U. s. 100. 
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Megara, once adorned with the finest works of Praxiteles, 
Scopas, and Lysippus, possesses at present nothing beyond 
one or two mutilated statues of Roman warriors, some in- 
scriptions on stone, already well known, and the little figures 
in terracotta, which the inhabitants occasionally find in their 
fields, and eagerly offer to strangers for sale. 

We now reached Kalamaki, a little town consisting of a 
few houses. It is the ancient haven of Schoenus. Imme- 
diately behind Kalamaki commences the Isthmus of Corinth. 
It is a bare marl formation, and is covered only by a growth 
of dwarf firs. At its broadest part it is between four and five 
English miles in breadth; but there is not a single point 
from which both seas can be descried at once. At the 
western extremity of the isthmus, the mighty summits of 
Acrocorinth rise abruptly from the plain. 

There is nothing but the ruined Temple of Poseidon to 
remind us of the ancient splendour of the Isthmian games. 
A ravine, however, in the neighbourhood of the old precinct 
of the temple, seems to me of importance. It is about fifty 
feet deep, and three English miles from end to end; it is 
traversed by a small brook. At the western extremity, 
which is that lying towards the temple, it is narrow ; it 
widens, however, at its eastern extremity, so as to afford 
space for a small cultivated field, which we found a peasant 
ploughing. Pindar, in three different places, at the close of the 
seventh and the beginning of the third Isthmian, and at the 
close of the second Nemean Ode, speaks of the wreath of the 
Isthmian victor as a wreath from the " Isthmian dell." An 
ancient inscription given by Bockh (ch. i. No. 1104), calls 
this dell a sacred dell, and states it to be inclosed by a walL 
Was the sacred fir-grove in this ravine then, and the ivy 
from the sprays of which the Isthmian victor's crown was 
woven ? 
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The Corinth of to-day is a small town just struggling 
again into importance, with a few thousand inhabitants. 
Only seven columns of a very old Doric temple remain to 
attest its ancient magnificence. I cannot understand why 
some archseologists have been disposed to date the erection of 
this temple at a late period. The pillars stand far apart 
from each other ; they are heavy and short, their height not 
equalling four diameters. They . show, moreover, evident 
traces of having been coated with stucco, and coloured red. 
Now this red colouring of the stucco is, as I shall take occa- 
sion to prove, the surest mark of a very ancient origin. It is 
not of much importance to what divinity the temple be- 
longed ; but it seems to me to result clearly firom what 
Pausanias says, and Leake is of the same opinion, that it is 
the temple of that Athene who was here worshipped under 
the appellation of Chalinitis, the Bridler, because she subdued 
and bridled Pegasus for Bellerophon. Pausanias says that 
the temple of this goddess stood near the theatre. Going 
upwards from the theatre, he comes to a temple of Zeus, 
called, as he expresses himself, by the Bomans Capitolinus, 
but by the Greeks Coryphseus ; he thence comes to a Palsestra 
and to the fountain Lema, after which he ascends Acro- 
corinth. This fountain still exists on the declivity of Acro- 
corinth. From the pillars of the temple we can follow with 
precision the road taken by Pausanias. 

Below the present city, toward the sea, there is a remark- 
ably beautiful artificial grotto, richly hung on all sides with 
the freshest ivy, with a bubbling well in it ; before the War 
of Independence, it belonged to the gardens of the rich and 
noble-minded Eiamil Bey. A wonderful panorama surrounds 
us here — ^the sea, the mighty snow-capped summits of Par- 
nassus, Helicon, and Cithseron, and, on the coast opposite, the 
hill-encircled currant-grounds of Achaia. This enchanting 
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valley is peculiarly adapted for being laid out in luxuriant 
gardens. I believe, therefore, Gottling correct in identify- 
ing it with the Craneum, that ornamental suburb of ancient 
Corinth so celebrated for its shady coolness — though Ernst 
Curtius disputes this. 

But the most glorious view of all is from Acrocorinth. All 
the wonders of Switzerland and Italy are eclipsed by this in- 
comparable landscape. Acrocorinth rises to a perpendicular 
height of 1770 feet from the level of the sea ; its summit forms 
a broad table-land about four or five miles in circumference, 
which again has its own eminences and plains. All ages 
have here graven their history on the stones. The cool foun- 
tain of Pirene, beside which Bellerophon caught Pegasus, 
still refreshes us, and isolated fragments of pillars call to 
mind the former glory of the ancient Temple of Aphrodite. 
Boxmd the whole mountain run the mighty battlements and 
towers of the proud Venetians ; and waste heaps of rubbish 
tell us of the destroyed houses, mosques, and baths of the 
Turks, who had built here a separate little city. Now, all 
is lifeless and desolate! Five old soldiers form the scanty 
guard. 

The highest point of the hill is on the east side. Under us 
lie glittering the deep blue seas of the Corinthian and Saronic 
gulfs, and between the two stretches, like a broad bridge, the 
smooth stone surface of the isthmus. To the right, we have 
the wild and craggy hills of the Scyronian rocks, and, in a 
line with them, the rocks of Salamis ; out in the middle of the 
sea, the picturesque .Egina, with its lofty rugged summits, 
and, beyond -^gina, the graceful, more flowing curves of the 
coast of Attica, Pentelicus, Hymettus, and the promontory of 
Sunium, bathed by the waters of the iEgean, from which a 
few of the Cyclades rise in the distance, like dim, blue stripes 
of cloud ; to the left, on the Corinthian gulf, immediately be- 
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neath us, the little city with its cheerful tile roofs, and the 
solitary and venerable columns of the ancient temple ; beyond, 
the coast of north Greece, with Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, 
and the Geranea, mountain upon mountain ; and on the other 
side, the plain of Achaia, now called the Wocha, with its 
fresh, green currant-fields, and, behind them, a long chain of 
hills, on one of which lay the ancient Sicyon ; turning round 
to the west, the innumerable crowded summits of the moun- 
tainous Peloponnese meet our view — in the foreground, the 
altar-shaped Apesas near Nemea, the promontory of Tenea, 
MycensB, and the plain of Argos ; close behind these, the mighty 
snow- covered summits of Cyllene, and the other higher Arca- 
dian hills. The undulation of these mountains is wild and 
irregular — as of storm-tossed waves suddenly petrified in the 
midst of their fury into a stony calm. Besides all this, the 
charm of ancient history and tradition I Every one who has 
stood upon the Bhigi knows what a peculiar interest the story 
of Tell throws around the shores of the Lake of the Four 
Cantons. But here we have tradition upon tradition, and 
historic associations without number. The Nemean and 
Scyronian hills are connected with the achievements of Her- 
cules and Theseus — Tenea and Cithaeron, with the story of 
(Edipus ; the very names, Pirene, Helicon, Parnassus, sound 
to us like living poetry ; yonder, at Salamis, the Greeks won 
their glorious victory over the Persians ; here, at the isthmus, 
the Romans gave the final blow to the historical importance 
of Greece ; and, at the upper extremity of the gulf of Lepanto 
is the world- renowned bay where a conflict, pregnant with 
the weightiest results, decided anew, at the commencement of 
our modem historical period, the contest between the East 
and West. 

Strange, how the mysterious power at work in the world's 
history constantly attaches itself at particular periods ex* 
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clusively to particular peoples ; and then, when they have 
fulfilled their historical purpose, flings them impatiently away, 
like fruit from which the sap has been sucked. The little 
city, down there at our feet, which, during the last few years, 
has been laboriously struggling upwards from the devasta- 
tions of the Turkish war, is the same once so- haughty Corinth 
which outshone in wealth and luxury all the cities of the 
world I and these two mighty seas — now so empty and still, 
with hardly a fishing-boat here and there to enliven them, 
and traversed but once in the fourteen days by a steamer of 
the Austrian Lloyd — are the seas that were once the highways 
of the world-embracing commerce of Corinth and Sicyon. 

" Where is thy boasted beauty, thou pride of the Dorians, Corinth ': 
Where thy proud battlements now — where all thy wealth and renown ? 
Where those forests of maijtB — ^those palaces, crowds of fair women, 
Sisyphus' daughters — and those thousands of citizens, where ? 
Faint, O sorely tried one, the traces of glory surviving. 
All. with his tooth of steel, pitiless war has devoured. 
Only we Nereid:) now, immortal children of Ocean, 
Haunt still the Ikted shore, singing, like halcyons, thy woes I " 

In these touching lines, Antipater of Sidon lamented, almost 
two thousand years ago, the destruction of Corinth by the 
Romans. But what the city then lost she once more re- 
gained, enjoying in after times a second period of prosperity. 
Is there any hope that its present unhappy condition will ever 
be altered for the better? 

The country has become a wilderness; and the utter 
neglect of the soil has engendered pestilence in the air. For 
a number of years there have been two German physicians 
here, both of whom have found an extensive and lucrative 
practice ; in a few weeks they will leave Corinth ; they and 
their families are the victims of incessant attacks of fever. 

Colonization on the most extensive scale is the only hope 
of Greece. But the Greeks hate foreigners, and contrive 
effectually to baffle all attempts at a comprehensive system 
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of colonizatioii. In the year 1846, a Bavarian captain of 
artillery, named Hntz, wished to plant a German village on 
the isthmus. Ministers had signified their approbation: in 
Bavaria, the emigrants were already preparing for their de- 
parture, and most of the houses were built and ready to re- 
ceive them ; but in the meantime, the ministry had brought 
the matter before the Chamber of Bepresentatives, who refused 
to give their consent. The houses are now falling to ruin 
without having ever been inhabited. There is no help for 
those who will not be advised. 

But we Grermans have little reason to complain that the 
emigration to Greece has of late ceased. Experience has 
shown that settlements there are always unsuccessfiil. And 
they must remain so till they take place on a scale of such 
magnitude as shall insure the recovery of the soil from the 
desolation of two thousand years of barbarism, by its careful, 
thorough, and systematic cultivation from one end of the land 
to the other. 
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HOW THE ANCIENTS PAINTED THEIB TEMPLES. 

Twenty years already has the controversy about the paint- 
ing of the ancient temples lasted, and still the contending par- 
ties have not come a hair's-breadth nearer each other. 

Nobody of course now entirely denies the employment of 
colour in ancient architecture. It admits of no doubt what- 
ever that the mouldings of the cornice and ceiling were 
brought into prominence by the aid of lively colouring. But 
was this colouring exclusively confined to the parts mentioned, 
or did it extend to the entire structure, and, therefore, to the 
pillars and walls? In regard to this, opinions are still as 
much at variance as they were at the commencement of the 
controversy. 

Just at the present moment, the leaders of the two opposing 
parties have again taken the field. Hittorfif, with his elabo- 
rate work. Restitution du Temple d^EmpidocU d Selinonte ; 
ou, V Architecture Polychrome chez les Grecs: Paris, 1851; 
and Semper, with a short essay on the Four Elements of 
Architecture : Brunswick, 1852, which treats mainly of the 
colouring of the ancient temples. Hittorff and Semper main- 
tain their original opinion — that the Greek temple was coloured 
in all its parts. And the other party yields just as little. 
Franz Kugler — who, in the year 1835, by his accurate re- 
searches into the polychromy of ancient architecture and 
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sculptui'e, entitled himself to be considered the weightiest 
opponent of Hittorflf and Semper — ^has replied to these scholars 
in an admirable article in the Deutsches Kunstblattj 1852, 
Nos. 15, 16. He, too, maintains his old position. He again 
denies the painting of the pillars and walls, and even that of 
the Doric echinus ; he makes so far a slight admission that, 
besides the painting of the metopes, he allows also the blue 
colouring o{ the triglyphs — an admission, however, which he 
made many years ago, in the first edition of his History of Art. 
Unless this be granted, it is impossible to understand how 
Vitruvius (v. 2) can say of the triglyphs that they are an imi- 
tation of the boards covered with blue wax, which, in ancient 
times, were nailed upon the rough ends of the beams of the 
ceiling. 

Is a satisfactory settlement of the question, then, really im- 
possible ? Only the shafts of the pillars and the exterior walls 
of the cella are still matter of dispute. Both parties admit 
that the panelling of the ceiling, the front surfaces of the cor- 
nice of the pediment and of the metopes and triglyphs, were 
coloured. It is of little moment whether the Doric echinus 
was uncoloured, or whether, as some suppose, it was painted 
over with representations of turned-down leaves. The present 
state of the question in regard to the painting of ancient 
temples may be thus given : Were the shafts of the pillars 
and the exterior cella- walls coloured or white ? And he who 
could affirm that in regard to these he had brought the matter 
to an undoubted decision, would have the credit of terminat- 
ing the entire controversy. 

I confess that I believe in the possibility of such a final 
solution. 

Let us first consider the pillars. From what has been al- 
ready said on the subject, it is very plain that the writings of 
the ancients do not furnish us with any infoimation so precise 
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as to preclude variety of opinion. Our only resource is the 
examination of the monuments themselves. And as the most 
perfect monuments which have reached us are the marble 
temples of Athens, it was to be expected that both parties 
should be equally eager to establish the presence or absence 
of colour in ancient architecture by an appeal to these temples. 
At least this is the direction which Kugler's and Semper's in- 
quiries have always taken. • 

We shall pursue the same course. Can those who affirm 
that the marble pillars were covered with colour, point to 
vestiges of colour on the Athenian temples ? They have tried 
to do so. Semper has repeatedly boasted of finding traces of 
colour on the flutings of the Theseum ; and in support of this 
discovery, he communicates in his latest publication on the 
Four Elements of Architecture (p. 45), the report made by 
Faraday, on the 21st of April 1837, on certain pieces of the 
Theseum. The opinion of the celebrated chemist is of great 
importance in the matter. It confirms what was already on 
all hands agreed upon — that the mouldings of the ceiling 
and cornice, and some of the more minute decorations, were 
coloured. It is remarkable, however, as Kugler most justly 
observes in the above-mentioned article in the Deutsches 
Kunstblait, that so far from proving that the pillar-shafts 
. were coloured, as Semper means it to do, it becomes, on the 
contrary, a powerful evidence in favour of the views of his 
opponents. 

Faraday's report on the pillars of the Theseum is as fol- 
lows : " I am in doubt as to this surface. I find no wax or 
mineral colour ; I detect a little iron. There is a fragrant 
resin present in some of the pieces, and a combustible sub- 
stance in all. Perhaps a vegetable substance was used." 

All doubts vanish when we take this report of Faraday's 
in conjunction with the researches of another chemist, Lan- 
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derer, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Athens, 
who takes a lively interest in Athenian antiquities, and has 
made it his duty to devote special attention to all archaeologi- 
cal researches which could he promoted hy chemical examina- 
tion, and has made a careful inquiry into the supposed traces 
of colour on the Athenian marble pillars. He communicates 
his results in the ArchoBologiccd Ephemerides, Athens (p. 187), 
and pronounces the supposed remains of colour to be the 
natural oxidation of the iron which exists even in the whitest 
marble. We get the same colour if we moisten fresh pieces 
of marble with diluted nitric or muriatic acid, and expose 
them for some months to the atmospheric air. It has further 
to be taken into account that the microscope distinctly shows 
the presence of mosses. Those parts of the quarries of Pen- 
telicus which have been for centuries lying exposed have pre- 
cisely the same hue as the marble temples of Athens. When 
Faraday, therefore, in his report, says that he finds in the 
pillars of the Theseum a little iron, and a combustible vege- 
table substance, but no wax and no mineral colour, he says 
what is completely explained by the examination of Landerer. 
In a word, we have irrefragable proof that these traces of 
colour are not the results of painting, but of natural oxida- 
tion. 

And this holds true not merely of the pillars of the The- 
seum ; Landerer told me himself that he had examined the 
pillars of the Parthenon and Erechtheum with equal care, 
and with precisely the same result. It may be affirmed with- 
out hesitation, that the shafts of the pillars in the marble 
temples of Athens were left entirely in the natural white of 
the material, and that the capital alone was allowed the play 
of varied and lively hues for the sake of bringing out its rich 
mouldings. And if the defenders of pillar-painting adduce in 
their favour, as is usually done, the circumstance that the 
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south side of the Parthenon, which is that turned towards the 
sea, is whiter than the others, because the sharp sea air has 
had more effect in extracting the colour, it is replied, on the 
part of those who take the other view, that this is the conse- 
quence of the sea air's hindering the cryptogamic growths. 

All this is equally true of the walls of the cella ; at least 
of their exterior. 

These marble walls have throughout the same golden red 
tinge as the pillars ; a like effect therefore is to be attributed 
to a like cause. Artificial colouring of these marble walls 
during the purer periods of art is not once to be thought of. 
It excited the utmost indignation in the elder Pliny {Nat 
Hist J XXXV. 1), and in the philosopher Seneca {Letter 86), 
that people had begun under Claudius to paint marble ; and 
under Nero, had gone so far as even to variegate the uniform 
colour, and produce spots by artificial staining when they did 
not exist in the original material, so that Numidian marble 
was made to appear striped as eggs are, and the Synnadic to 
assume a purple hue. 

It was only the inside of the cella which sometimes received 
a coating of colour. Pure white might perhaps in some cases 
interfere with the proper effect of the paintings and statues 
which the cella contained. Personal inspection has convinced 
me that the wall in the interior of the Temple of Theseus was 
certainly, as Semper repeatedly states, coated to a considerable 
thickness with stucco, from the panelling along the foot to 
the height of six courses of stones. The surface, rough hewn 
with regular strokes of the chisel, and the stucco still adher- 
ing, prove this beyond a doubt. Should it be imagined that 
we are to attribute these appearances to a later period, which 
made use of the Theseum for purposes of religious worship, 
the improbability of such a supposition is shown by the indis- 
putable existence of a similar coloured coating of stucco in the 
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north wing of the Propylaea, though that indeed was not a 
temple but a Pinacotheca. Faraday's report on this north 
wing of the Propylsea is as follows : " The colour an oxide of 
copper ; traces of wax." Eecent excavations have brought to 
light boxes of colours which no doubt once belonged to work- 
men here engaged in this process of colouring. 

It appears to me incontrovertible, that the exterior of the 
marble temples preserved in its main parts — ^the shafts of the 
pillars, and the outer cella wall — ^the natural whiteness of the 
marble. The inscription already mentioned relating to the 
erection of the Erechtheum, shows plainly that the polishing 
of the temple — 5«/v, sTggya^sff^a/ — was the touch of final 
completion to the structure. How otherwise could Pausanias 
always speak so unqualifiedly of the " white stone " — y^iuxhg 
\ikg ? 

Ulrichs, in his excellent work, Travels and Researches in 
Greece* has collected a large number of passages from ancient 
writers which go to support our view of the question. Assum- 
ing it to be the correct one, it seems not unsuitable that Pin- 
dar [Nem, 130) should compare his hymn with a pillar of 
Parian marble; or that the epigram [Anthol, ix. 421) should 
call Delos, on account of the splendour of the marble temples 
it once possessed, "the once white Delos" — ^ roVg Xevxjj. 
And it is equally natural that Servius, when Virgil, in the 
jEneid (viii. 720), speaks of the niveo candentis limine Phoebi, 
— of the snowy threshold of the radiant temple of Phoebus — 
should refer not only the snowy whiteness, but also the radi- 
ance, to the Carrara marble of which the Temple of the Palatine 
Apollo was built. 

I may remark here, in passing, that I have purposely re- 
frained from adducing a passage which Ulrichs and others 
quote, and on which Kugler, in the above-mentioned treatise 

* Reiien und Forschungen in Oriechenkmd, pp. 73, 87. 
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in the Deutsches Kunsthlatt, lays very considerable weight. 
It is the passage in Pliny's Natural History (xxxvi. 4. 10), 
according to which the attendants in the temple of the Ephe- 
sian Diana were in the habit of cautioning strangers to shade 
their eyes, " because the radiance of the marble was too in- 
tense." Closer attention to this passage will convince us that 
it is not one which we can make use of for our present pur- 
pose. These are the words : — '* In magna eestimatio est et 
Hercules Menestrati, et Hecate Ephesi in templo Dianas post 
«dem in cujus contemplatione admonent seditui parcere oculis, 
tanta marmoris radiatio est." The blinding radiance of the 
marble is therefore here predicated only of the marble statue 
of Hecate, but by no means of the temple itself. The infor- 
mation Pliny here gives is of importance for deciding whether 
the marble statues were white or painted ; but in our purely 
architectonic question it supplies no evidence either one way 
or another. 

But although this passage of Pliny cannot be used to prove 
that the marble temples were unpainted, it directs us, after we 
have sufficiently established our position by other means, to a 
very weighty consideration. If the marble so dangerously 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder in mere statues, then the 
danger from marble edifices of large size, and completely 
exposed moreover to the brilliant sunshine, must have been 
much greater. Is Semper, then, not right when, in defending 
his opinion, he several times mentions this glittering of the 
white marble ? And how was the danger which lay in this 
glittering to be avoided ? 

In the Kumtblatt^ 1836, No. 42, L. Boss states that a 
leaden colour-pot had been found on the Acropolis, still filled 
to about a third with vermilion ; and he accompanies the 
statement with the remark that, as he imagines, " vermilion 
was used to give the marble a faint red tinge, while it was 
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being worked — ^as the Greek masons of the present day use 
the green juice of plants — ^that its dazzling brightness, espe- 
cially in brilliant sunshine, might not injure the eyes." And 
perhaps this may serve to illustrate a passage in Plutarch 
[Themistocles, 8), where, speaking of certain marble monu- 
ments that stood round the Temple of Diana Proseoa, on the 
coast of Euboea, he says that when they were rubbed with 
saliva they betrayed the colour and smell of saffron. Such 
damping of the white may be freely admitted, and the fact 
that the marble temples were white remain unaffected. A 
damping of this kind is by no means painting ; and it was 
probably had recourse to only in cases of urgent necessity. 

I repeat, therefore : The pillar-shafts, and the outer ceUa- 
walls of the marble temples, were certainly not painted. It is 
absurd, in the face of all chemical and historical evidence, to 
deny any longer this indisputable fact. 

But I hasten to add ; This holds true only in regard to the 
marble temples. The temples of tufa, limestone, and sandstone, 
come under laws and conditions of a distinct character. The 
pillars and walls of these temples were originally, without 
doubt, coloured. 

One and the same fundamental mistake has hitherto per- 
vaded the entire discussion of this subject ; no distinction has 
been made between temples as to the materials of which they 
were constracted— either all were to be white or all were to 
be coloured ; a third possibility was never thought of. And 
yet it might readily have suggested itself that a different ma- 
terial would impose different demands and conditions — that a 
change in the material of architecture might introduce a 
change in architectural tastes. 

The oldest Greek temples were not of marble, but of tufa, 
limestone, or sandstone. But this was a kind of material that 
could not be allowed to stand bare ; it required a covering of 
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stucco to protect it from the destructive influences of wind 
and weather. And this covering of stucco, as simple and 
primitive people are always fond of gay colours, was probably 
in most cases red. 

This has been long to some extent known to be the case 
with the older Sicilian temples. Kugler should not have dis- 
missed so hastily the undoubted traces of red colouring that 
have been found on the stucco coating of the pillars in Girgenti 
and Selinus. The construction of these Sicilian temples is of 
far too elaborate a cast to allow of our at once setting aside 
this colouring as a provincial mannerism. But, moreover — 
and this is the important thing — the ancient structures of 
Greece Proper exhibit precisely the same coating of red stucco 
on pillars and cella-wall. 

When we enter the Acropolis of Athens by the little door 
which at present gives admission to it, and, leaving the 
Propylaea to our right, pass the pedestal on which the eques- 
trian statue of Agrippa stood, we come upon a quantity of 
scattered fragments of pillars formed of tufa (poros), which 
in all probability belong to the same old temple that Ulrichs 
refers to in his Travels and Researches (p. 86). These pillars 
have been quite covered with red stucco. In some flutings, 
the coating is still in complete preservation. 

The ruined temple at Corinth, too, one of the oldest temples 
in Greece, and also of tufa, has the same covering of red 
stucco on its pillars. Kugler thought he was at liberty to 
doubt this, because Stackelberg is the only person who has 
hitherto expressly stated it.* Kugler is mistaken. I have 
examined these remains with great care, and I have to con- 
firm in every particular the statements of Stackelberg. Stack- 
elberg speaks of an imitation of granite ; it is enough for us 
to know that the colour is a deep red. 

* ApoUi'tempel zu Bassce, p. 24. 
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I can warrant the impartiality of my inquiry ; it was made 
altogether independently of Stackelberg ; I did not know till 
afterwards that these pillars had been drawn into the discus- 
sion. Grottling also mentions this coloured coating in the col- 
lection of papers on his first Greek tour.* The existence of 
red on these pillars is as well established as in the case of the 
old Athenian temple above referred to. 

And, besides these undoubted facts as to the pillars, facts 
equally indisputable can be brought forward as to the walls 
of the cella. 

The Temple of Athene at -ZEgina is built of common stone ; 
only the roof and the upper mouldings of the cornice were of 
marble. There are no traces of colour to be seen on the 
pillars, though, to judge from the monuments of which we 
have been speaking, they must be supposed to have been at 
one time coloured red. The cella of the temple was, as Wag- 
ner says in his Report relative to the temples of ^ginajf 
vermilion red, and the walls inside were covered with a thin 
coating of smooth plaster, also coloured red. 

After such facts as these, will any one persist in maintaining 
the entire whiteness of all Greek temples ? 

The solution, then, of this intricate question is very simple. 
The old tufa temples were coloured, because the material 
demanded colour; the marble temples were white, because 
marble needs no colour, and would merely demean its native 
beauty by decking itself in patchwork finery. Both parties 
have been led astray by a one-sided exclusiveness. Semper 
is wrong in saying that the later marble architecture did not 
venture to depart from the traditional rules, and Kugler is 
wrong in concluding at once from the qualities of the marble 
temples to the qualities of the old tufa temples. 

* Oegammdte Abhandlunqen, sec. 129. 

f Hericht Ubcr die MmdUchen BUdwerke, rec. 218. 
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Now we begin to understand how it is that Pausanias 
(i. 28. 8) speaks of a red and a green law-court. Pausanias, 
after describing what he found noteworthy in the Areopagus, 
gives a list of the other Athenian law-courts, at the head of 
which he puts these four: the Parabyston — the concealed, 
the Trigonon — the triangular, the Batrachion — ^the green, 
and the Phoinikion — the red. Pausanias expressly adds that 
the first court derived its name from its situation in an 
obscure part of the town, the second from its form, and that 
the third and fourth were so called from their colour. Is it 
allowable, then, with Kugler and Eaoul-Eochette, to reject 
arbitrarily the plain meaning of the words, and to limit the 
colouring to mere ornaments, to some part of the building 
which acted, so to speak, as sign-post? We, for our part, 
learn from this account of Pausanias a new and an important 
fact, which is this, that though red, as the most showy colour, 
was most in use, other colours were also employed. Nor 
need we limit the application of this to secular edifices 
merely. The exterior cella-wall of the Doric temple at 
Metapontum is, according to the account of the Duke of 
Luynes, coated with yellow stucco. The pillars were of 
course of the same colour. 

And now we are furnished with the only true key to the 
meaning of that response which has been the subject of so 
much dispute, mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 57) as given by 
the Pythia to the Syphnians. The Syphnians, rejoicing in 
present prosperity, wish to learn from the Delphic oracle 
whether their good fortune will be lasting. The oracle re- 
plies: 

"When the town-ball becomes white, &nd white the maricet at Sypbnos, 
Then were there need of a wise man — one who shall prudently counsel 
How ye may deal with the wooden band, and the red-coloured herald." 

Syphnos soon received a severe blow. The Samians at* 
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tacked it, were victorious, and made an exaction of a hundred 
talents. . The oracle received fulfilment. Agora and Pry- 
taneum were white at the time of this misfortune. And how- 
had they become so ? The Syphnians had by that time buUt 
their Agora and Prytaneum of marble {rMfi Se Sifwo/tfi {v 
rore ^ dyo^ii xai rh ir^vravritov Ila^/^ X/^^ itncnifisva). Have we 
not here again the same result which we have gained from 
other facts ? Now that Agora and Prytaneum are built of 
marble, they are white ; formerly, as composed of common 
stone, they were not white but coloured. 

We do . not mean to affirm, however, that none of the 
ancient tufa temples were white. By no means. Numbers 
of them still exist. One of the largest and most celebrated 
Greek temples, the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, seems to have 
been built of tufa, and covered with a coating of white 
stucco, to give it the appearance of marble. . 

But I believe it may be assumed with safety that the 
white stuccoed temples did not make their appearance till 
after white marble temples had become common. The white 
stuccoed temples are a lying imitation of the marble temples. 
No wonder that the far-shining splendour of these fair struc- 
tures suggested imitation. Where marble could not be easily 
had, therefore, or when a marble edifice seemed to entail too 
much expense, ordinary stone was used, and its exterior was 
whitened, that it might at least have the appearance of 
marble. And since the stucco could only retain the sem* 
blance of marble so long as it kept its whiteness, care was 
taken to renew it from time to time. Livy (xl. 51) and 
Cicero (m Verrem, Act. ii. lib. i. 55) speak of temples which 
were whitened anew. 

It was not till the time of the Roman emperors, when 
people's taste had been spoiled by the variegated marbles of 
Asia and Egypt, that the coloured style of the ancient tufa 
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architecture began to be reintroduced. What, however, in 
the case of tufa was a necessity imposed by the nature of the 
stone, becomes silly and tasteless trifling when applied to 
marble. Periods of degeneracy seek to compensate by out- 
side show for the want of intrinsic worth. The new Berlin 
Museum is shockingly like the edifices of imperial Bome in 
this respect. In such cases it is not the beautiful that has 
been kept in view — mere ostentation and gaudy show have 
been aimed at. 

I imagine that I have in effect solved the question as to 
the colouring of the ancient temples, by insisting on this dis- 
tinction between the tufa and the marble structures. And I 
am confirmed in my views by observing that, in the history 
of sculpture, the question as to the colouring of the ancient 
statues divides itself quite naturally in the same way. 

Here, again, we have two stages. The old wooden statues 
were coloured all over ; the material demanded it. It was 
probably the same with the greater part of the oldest terra- 
cottas ; the Etruscan discoveries especially furnish examples 
of this entire painting. These terracottas are idols, and we 
know from the idolatrous images of all ages and nations that 
such objects cannot be too highly coloured. The beginnings 
of better taste are apparent in the acroliths, in which head, 
hands, and feet are of marble. In these, the tendency of 
statuary towards painting is no longer so strong, the contrast 
between organic and inorganic being satisfactorily indicated 
by the difference of material ; there is no rude attempt at a 
deceptive imitation of nature. The hair is gilded, like the 
garment; the eyebrows and eyes and lips only, to which 
nature has given a special colouring, receive a vivid local 
tint. 

At a later period, when the acroliths had given way to the 
complete marble statue, the law as to painting remained the 
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same. If we examine the moimment of Aristion in the 
Thesenm at Athens, or the celebrated Herculanean Diana, 
we find that only hair, lip, and eye, and the ornaments of the 
weapons and dress, have received colour ; the effect that the 
form produces, it produces as pure form ; there is nowhere the 
slightest trace of an attempt at flesh-colour. What we know 
of the costly art of working in gold and ivory allows of no 
doubt that the chryselephantine statues entirely corresponded 
in this respect with those of marble. On the dry Acropolis, 
the ivory of the Athene Parthenos had to be kept fresh by 
being moistened with water, and the statue of Zeus in the 
damp Olympia had to be regularly oiled ; both must there- 
fore have been free from colour. The centre of the eye — 
tSl fisffa TMv 6p6a\fiuv — was of glittering stone; hair and 
beard were gilded, the border of the garment painted. The 
painted sculptures mentioned by Fausanias, in his description 
of the statue of Zeus at Olympia, were merely on the protect- 
ing breastwork which surrounded it. 

The influence of the material is thus everywhere evident. 
As the Egyptians did not paint their statues of granite or 
porphyry, but only those of wood, limestone, or sandstone, 
so the Greeks, as soon as they began to employ marble, and 
ivory — which is of a nature allied to marble, discovered the 
true law for the application of colour — a law which they never 
afterwards transgressed. It corresponds precisely with the 
law which regulates the use of colour in the marble temples. 
As in the marble temple the main body of the temple was 
white, and only particular parts, such as the metopes, the 
triglyphs, the cornice, and the ornaments of the ceiling, were 
brought into prominence by means of colour, partly to 
heighten the effect of the pure white by a lively contrast, 
partly to secure for the sculpture an effective background ; 
so in the sphere of plastic art, the body, as body, was kept 
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quite pure, and only certain portions of the face, which in the 
natural human form are sharply distinguished from the pre- 
vailing flesh-tone hy an intensified colouring, received addi- 
tional prominence. The full use of colour takes place only 
in the dress, which certainly is sometimes painted not merely 
along the horders, but throughout, as in the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession of the Parthenon cella-frieze. The decoration supplied 
by colour marks the robe emphatically as ornament, and 
distinguishes it from the more profoundly significant corporeal 
forms; while the wreaths, diadems, weapons, and symbolic 
attributes of gilded metal, all serve to strengthen the affinity 
between plastic and living forms, as the shields won in battle, 
which were fastened to the architraves of the temples, con- 
nected the ideal world of architecture with real life. 

Nor need we be afraid of finding that bronze statuary 
transgresses this well-defined law. The bronze statue is by 
its very nature still further removed fi-om artificial colouring. 
Here again, accordingly, we find only eyes, lips, and hair, and 
some parts of the dress, brought into prominence by means of 
gold, silver, and precious stones ; but so far from any attempt 
at deceptive imitation being made, the lips, for example, are 
regularly plated white with silver. When the anecdotes of 
art, then, tell us of the sun-burnt skin of the statues of the 
athletes, of the blush on the cheek of Athamas, of the deadly 
paleness on the countenance of Jocasta, or even of the red on 
the cheeks of the Lemnian Athene of Phidias, such stories 
may help to give ns a lively conception of the high perfection 
to which the art of fusing metals had been brought, and may 
show a certain amount of degeneracy in that art ; but, like 
the descriptions of Callistratus, they are for the most part to 
be considered as strongly tinged with rhetorical exaggeration. 
The ancients themselves put a high value on the fine green tone 
of the patina produced by oxidation ; it is the nobilis (srugo 
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of Horace. But how could they do so if they at the same 
time demanded from the bronze deceptive resemblance ? 

Painting, then, in an extended sense, was customary only 
in the earlier, and not at all in the riper periods. To make 
the general effect in any considerable degree an effect of 
colour was never the aim either in temple or statue* Coloured 
statuary, like coloured architecture, is altogether a creation 
of the Eomans, who had not so much love for art, as fondness 
for pomp and splendour. But these errors of a depraved 
taste must be left out of account when our task is to pene- 
trate the inmost nature of the eternal archetypes of all artistic 
beauty. 
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THE PLAIN OF AEGOS. 

Nauplia, April 21. — I write you from this place, becanse 
to-morrow the mail-steamer leaves for Athens ; this is the 
last letter I shall despatch for some weeks. In the interior 
of the Peloponnese, all connexion with the civilized world 
ceases. 

How much I have seen and felt within these last few days I 
How grand the scenery 1 have passed through, and what 
mighty historic associations it awakens I 

At Corinth we left the sea. We rode along the banks of 
the shallow Asopus, between bare stony hills. Suddenly a 
beautiful valley opens before us ; on a gentle eminence lies 
the ruined Acropolis of the once " well-built " Cleonse. Im- 
mediately the road again begins to ascend, leading us over 
the desolate ridge of Tretus. Then we descend into the 
valley of Nemea. The sides of Tretus are honeycombed 
with innumerable caverns, produced in winter by the im- 
petuous nish of the mountain-torrents. One of these caveras 
was the den of the famous Nemean Lion, the slaying of 
which the ancient tradition makes one of the most notable 
achievements of Hercules. According to our present mode 
of interpreting these myths, the labour of Hercules, in this 
instance, consisted simply in a systematic damming and 
trenching of the destructive torrents produced by the winter 
rains. The Nemean Lion is the son of Typhon, the Storm. 
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The valley of Nemea, encircled by gently-sloping hills, is 
of a melancholy loneliness. Three Doric pillars of the old 
Temple of Zeus, forlorn remains of bypast splendour, seem to 
eye us with silent meaning. They are slender, far apart from 
each other, and in their forms, feeble and indefinite ; they evi- 
dently belong to a period of decay. Of the Stadium, and of 
the monument of the mythic Opheltes, in commemoration of 
whose death the Nemean games were celebrated, piles of ruins 
are the only indication ; and there is not a vestige of that 
green cypress-grove which Pausanias could still see, and which 
was so much in harmony with the retired quiet of the valley. 
Here and there rises a solitary olive. A Greek begging monk, 
in his long frock, passed us slowly on his way to the neigh- 
bouring village of Hagios Greorgios. He was the only human 
being viable. But numberless frogs, that haunt the marshy 
levels, filled the air with their monotonous croaking. 

Before us lies, in massive repose, the finely-formed Apesas. 
This mountain is two thousand seven hundred feet in height. 
The highest part of its long ridge is artificially flattened and 
smoothed into the shape of an altar. There was a sanctuary 
of Zeus Apesantius here, said to have been erected by Per- 
seus. The early Greeks, in choosing such a place for a 
sanctuary, were actuated by a religious sentiment common to 
all primitive peoples — on the mountains they feel themselves 
nearer to the lofty abodes of the gods. 

Narrow defiles lead from this spot to Mycena. 

Mycenaa lies on the declivity of a rugged mountain-cone, 
called Euboea. The old city, called by Homer, " the spa- 
cious," rose in terraces up its sides ; to a certain extent the 
walls can still be traced. Inside the town, as Pausanias 
informs us, lay the monument of Agamemnon, and the fiEdth- 
fill followers who returned with him from Troy, and were 
slain by uEgisthus at a banquet ; here, too, was the tomb of 
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Electra. The citadel lies higher up, surrounded by a ring of 
gigantic Cyclopean walls. The situation of this citadel is 
very fine. Hidden by intervening summits — " seeing, itself 
unseen" — it commanded the entire Argive plain; Argos, 
with the lofty fastness of Larissa ; Nauplia, with the mighty 
Palamidi, the ruins of Tiryns, the beautiful bend of the gulf, 
with the bright blue sea, and the steep hills of Laconia. 

The huge walls of the citadel, bidding defiance to all the 
assaults of time, still stand very little injured. They are con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone, which are fitted to each 
other with great skill, and have almost the appearance and du- 
rability of natural rock. They follow all the bends and irre- 
gularities of the ridge* The chief entrance — ^the well-known 
gate of the Lions — is on the south-west side. Two parallel 
ranges of masonry, composed of blocks of an enormous size, 
form a doorway about fifty feet long and twenty broad. The 
doorposts, as is usual in ancient stnictures, approach consider- 
ably at the top ; on these rests the huge lintel, fifteen feet 
long, and at least four and a half feet high. Above it, appears 
a strange mysterious relief, in the form of two huge lions, 
which give the gate the name it at present bears. After 
passing through this doorway, we come upon another emi- 
nence, girt in the same way, with a circle of gigantic walls. 
This was the abode of the royal family. If we may draw a 
conclusion from the fortifications of Mycenas, to the strength 
of the fortifications of Ilium, verily, it becomes intelligible 
how the Greeks spent ten years in laborious but vain at- 
tempts to conquer its citadel, and at last gained possession of 
it only through craft. 

We wander through the ruins of this ancient city of the 
Atridae with very peculiar feelings. No other monument of 
antiquity has impressed me so much as these walls and this 
gate of Mycense, through which Perseus, Atreus, and Tby- 
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estes, Agamemnon, Iphigenia, ^gisthns, and Clytemnestra, 
Electra, and Orestes, were wont to pass out and in. Those 
ancient mythic figures, which hitherto we have seen only in the 
enchanted mirror of the old epic and tragic poetry, suddenly 
here become palpable, historic verities. We see them in the 
peril and anguish of their changeful fate — a time stands be- 
fore us, embodied and real, which reaches beyond all history. 
Ernst Curtius says, in his admirable description of Mycenae : 
" The poetry of Homer imparts to these dumb walls the con- 
secration of renown, and these walls in return are Homer's 
truthful witness-bearers ; they prove to us that there was an 
Agamemnon, and many heroes before him." 

But our gaze always returns at last to the gate of the 
Lions. There is an irresistible attraction for us in that mys- 
terious piece of sculpture, crowning the entrance as pediment. 
As far as our knowledge of ancient art goes, it is the oldest 
piece of sculpture in Europe. That it is a European work is 
certain — for the stone of which it is hewn, although a little 
finer in the grain than the blocks composing the Cyclopean 
walls, closely resembles them in its ash-gray hue, and was 
without doubt quarried in the mountains of the neighbour- 
hood. Two lions, or speaking more exactly, two lionesses, 
standing opposite each other, rise in fine relief firom the sur- 
face ; the forms are firee and lively — bones, and veins, and 
muscles are given, as in all the older works of art, with the 
closest adherence to nature ; the heads, which are now want- 
ing, sprang fully out from the relief, and looked grimly 
down upon those who entered the citadel. These lions are 
supporters of a coat of arms ; in the ancient reliefs on the 
Chest of Cypselus at Corinth, described by Pausanias, Aga- 
memnon has a lion's head on his shield. Between these two 
lions, and also in relief, stands a round pillar, extremely 
antique in form, smaller below than above, tapering therefore 
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not towards the top, like all other Greek pillars, but towards 
the base ; its capital supports a row of four balls between two 
horizontal plates. What can be the meaning of this enigma- 
tic representation ? It is almost certain, as Gerhard has ably 
shown in his Antiquities of Mycencs^ that the ball-crowned 
pillar is the symbol of Apollo Agyieus — that is, of Apollo 
as gate-protector. In Sophocles (ver. 1345), Electra, when 
praying to the gods, addresses herself, in preference to all 
the others, to Apollo as the guardian divinity of her house. 
This explanation, however, is certainly incomplete. Lions 
and pillar are raised on a species of pedestal, of such a sin- 
gular form as baffles every effort to ascertain its artistic or 
religious significance. The forepaws of each lion rest on a 
rectangular support, resembling a flattened die, and the 
ApoUo-pillar between them rests on a third ; these flattened 
dice, which are separated from each other by equal intervals, 
lie on a cross-piece, equal in height to themselves. Each end 
of this cross-piece, again, rests on a support, both sides of 
which are hollowed out in crescent form, and below all, comes 
another cross-piece. To involve the inexplicable in still 
greater mystery, a deep rent runs up through the under and 
upper cross-piece, as well as through the opening of the two 
concave-sided supports— a rent evidently produced intention- 
ally with a stone saw ; it is too straight, too clean, too care- 
fully finished at each end, to be the result of an earthquake, 
or other accident of a violent nature. Gerhard has given no 
explanation of this pedestal, and Ernst Curtius, who adopts 
Gerhard's explanation as far as it goes, has made no attempt 
to supply the deficiency. Gottling, in his Collected Treatises* 
takes the column for a Hermes-pillar, or rather, the capital 
included, for a fourheaded Hermes; and the pedestal he 
supposes to represent a gate, sculptures of Hermes being fre- 

* (ksammeUe Ablurndtung n, aeo. 52, ff. 
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qaent aoove ancient gates ; the cut, separating it into two 
halves, he supposes to indicate the two valves or leaves of 
the gate. 

I was satisfied with this ingenious explanation, so long as 
I had not seen the object itself; now that I have seen it, I 
know that the explanation does not suit : it rests on a mis- 
taken assumption. Gottling's memory has deceived him ; he 
thought that that singular cut of the saw ended with the 
supposed valves, and in that case it was allowable enough to 
take the cross-piece above them as hyperthyron or lintel. We 
saw yesterday, however, that this upper cross-piece is also cut 
through — it cannot, therefore, represent a lintel ; and Grdtt- 
ling's hypothesis is thus no longer tenable. It appears to me 
useless to be at any further trouble with th^ relief. A 
genuine solution of the riddle is impossible, till we have a 
more extended acquaintance with the Persian, Phoenician, 
and Lycian works of art. Tradition makes the Cyclopes, 
who are mentioned as the builders of the neighbouring 
Tiryns, come expressly from Lycia. And Euripides, in the 
Hercules Furens (ver. 945), seems also to hint at a Phoeni- 
cian origin. 

Lower down, outside the citadel, but within the bounds of 
the city, is the great subterranean vaulted structure, called, 
by archaeologists, sometimes the Tomb of Agamemnon, some- 
times the Treasury of Atreus. 

A gate eight feet in breadth, resembling in its whole con- 
struction the gate of the Lions, leads into a vast circular 
vault. This vault is forty-nine feet in height, and has a 
diameter of forty-eight feet. It is composed of a series of 
gigantic rings of masonry, piled regularly one above the 
other, contracting as they rise ; the uppermost ring becomes 
at last 60 narrow that a single huge block acts as copestone of 
the whole. The form of this vault has been very well com- 
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pared to that of a bee-hive. The dome rises with a curve so 
bold and majestic, that one is involuntarily reminded of the 
dome of the Roman Pantheon. As the nail-holes in the 
stones, and the bronze plates that have been found, attest, the 
whole vault was lined with glittering metal. To the right, a 
smaller door, in form resembling the main one, leads into a 
dark square chamber, hewn in the living rock ; according to 
the measurements of Curtius, twenty-seven feet long, twenty 
feet broad, and nineteen feet in height. 

The purpose of this double vault is a subject of dispute. 
Was it a tomb, or a treasure-chamber, or, as many suppose, 
both at once ? For my own part, from the description of 
Pausanias, and a comparison of the Treasury of Minyas in 
Orchomenus, which the same traveller describes at greater 
length, I cannot make more than a treasure-chamber of it ; 
though it is true that tombs have been discovered in Etruria, 
bearing a great resemblance to this supposed tomb of Aga- 
memnon. This is another question, for the decision of which 
we must await the result of farther excavations. 

In the vicinity are more eminences of a similar character, 
which to a certainty inclose the tombs referred to by Pau- 
sanias. When will the hand come that is to lay bare these 
ancient monuments ? 

A number of troglodyte huts at present nestle about the 
foot of the hill. A pitcher of water, which I begged of tlie 
poor people, was so dirty that I could not drink of it. Such 
is the mournful Now of that Mycenae, once so " rich in gold." 
The people spoke about '^ Saint Agamemnon." In this way 
they translate the old Greek mythology into the Christian, in 
order to be able to attach some idea to it. In another place, 
I once found ^' King Jeremiah" usurping the honours of the 
god Hermes. 

A magnificent sunset cast its gorgeous colouring around 

2 T. 
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US as we rode through the wide^ fair plain towards Argos, 
the lofty citadels of Argos and Nauplia constantly in view, 
and between them the boundless expanse of the sea. We 
crossed the beds of the rivers Charadrus and Inachus, so 
famous in mythic story. Both were destitute of water, 
although it is still early in spring, and we have had heavy 
rains lately. There is a poverty of water throughout the 
whole of Greece, but no part of it so poverty-stricken as the 
plain of Argos. Arid limestone hills encircle it. Homer 
calls it the "thirsty" Argos. "The numerous clefts and 
fissures,'' as Ernst Curtius well says, " greedily absorb the 
falling rain ; it flows rapidly away over the hard ground, and 
the thirsty land constantly pants anew for refreshment." We 
immediately see the meaning of the mythic story of the 
Daughters of Danaus, whose labour of water-drawing never 
ends, because there are holes in the bottom of the vessel. 
Numberless myths are explicable in this way simply from the 
nature of the country. Westwards yonder, towards the sea, 
lies Lema, which affords no outlet to the brooks that flow 
down to it from the hills, and has consequently, since the 
earliest times, been a horrible swamp. We have here the 
companion-piece to the Nemean Lion — the Lemean Hydra 
is the Lemean Marsh. Hercules fought with the Hydra; 
if he cut one head off, two new ones always grew on, and he 
succeeded in subduing the monster only after the most dread- 
ful toil. It is the same with the stables of Augeas. 

Argos is a pretty town, and looks as cheerful as an assem- 
blage of low clay huts can well do. We slept in the khan, 
and had to stuff the holes in the roof with clothes, in order 
to protect ourselves in some measure from the draughts. This 
morning we strolled through the city and environs. There 
are some remains of Cyclopean walls within the town. Parti- 
cularly interesting, however, as adding to the beauty of the 
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landscape, as well as in an architectonic point of view, is the 
theatre, the three tiers of whose ranges of seats appear at 
the foot of the lofty Larissa, hewn in the natural rock on the 
side towards the sea. Above, on the Larissa itself, the mighty 
old Acropolis, built by the Pelasgians, there are still huge 
Cyclopean walls and ancient cisterns. But more alluring 
than all antique remains, is the incomparable landscape, the 
view of the majestic hills of Nauplia and Laconia, and the 
dim distance of the boundless sea. 

After a ride of an hour and a half, we reached Tiryns. 

Though not so old as the Argive fastness of Larissa, Tiryns 
is one of the oldest cities of Greece. The myth makes it the 
cradle of Hercules. The Acropolis, of which alone there is 
anything preserved, lies on an eminence scarcely more than 
thirty feet high, and only a few hundred paces from the open 
sea-coast. Its insecure position, therefore, necessitated the 
highest skill in the construction of its defences. And truly, 
the walls of Tiryns are in this respect the grandest in the 
world. They excite even the enthusiasm of the usually sober 
Pausanias, and he is provoked that the Greeks, always more 
prone to admire what was foreign than what was their own, 
are perpetually speaking of the wonders of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, and never mention the Treasury at Orchomenus 
or the Tirynthian walls, although these are objects quite as 
worthy of their admiration. Tg/p^/osVtfa is the epithet with 
which Homer praises Tiryns — an expression which does not 
mean " abounding in walls," but well-walled. 

The Greeks called these old walls Cyclopean, because the 
possibility of their erection was a thing they could not under- 
stand, and they could only look on them with astonishment 
as the works of a race of superhuman giants. Historically, 
these mighty structures belong to the Pelasgians, that enig- 
matic people of the remotest Greek antiquity, jocularly com- 
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pared by Aristophanes with the storks, because they wander 
restlessly from place to place, and eyerywbere leave traces of 
their UDwearying constructive activity. These walls are ac- 
cordingly with justice also termed Pelasgic. 

In itself^ the leading idea of this primitive masonry is very 
simple. It consists in laying stones— not nnhewn or unsplit, 
but nnsquared, nnsmoothed, mostly polygonal, in courses 
deviating more or less from the strictly horizontal, piling 
these to the proper height without the aid of mortar or other 
cement, and filling up gaps and intervals with smaller stones. 
Masonry of this kind is found among almost all primitive 
peoples ; there are examples of it in China, in Mexico, even 
in Alsace. But the marked and unmistakable distinction 
between the Pelasgic structures and all similar attempts of 
other peoples, lies in the colossal size of the masses which the 
Pelasgians, and they alone, employ. The Pelasgic walls 
sometimes contain blocks from ten to eleven feet long, and 
from five to six feet in height. What a high development 
of mechanical skill does this presuppose ? 

Masonry of such a kind is indestructible ; the larger 
the separate masses of material, the more closely does the 
wall resemble the natural rock. Forschhammer, as his mas- 
terly treatise "On the Cyclopean Walls of Greece" shows, 
has, so to speak, re-discovered the art of constructing this 
primitive and ingenious masonry ; it would even appear that, 
at his suggestion, an attempt, and a successful one, has been 
made, in the vicinity of Kiel, to introduce its principle into 
modem practice. 

The walls here, as at Mycense, follow the natural outline 
of the hill ; and here, too, the Acropolis has an outer and 
inner circle of walls. Certain " galleries," as they are usually 
called, are highly noteworthy. These are a sort of huge 
vaulted corridors in the interior of each wall ; and their vault- 
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ing is again effected merely by the natural dovetailing of the 
stones, and altogether without cement. Two galleries are 
still in tolerably complete preservation. The largest is eighty- 
four feet in length, five feet in breadth, and about twelve feet 
in height — it is in the inner wall ; there is a second, only 
slightly less, in the outer ; and probably, as we are entitled 
to conclude from existing remains, all similar rings of walls 
were hollowed out in the same way. No one knows what 
purposes these vaulted passages served. Were they magazines 
for weapons and provisions ? or were they places of refuge ? 
The probability is, they were lurking-places, not so much 
for purposes of escape as for secret ambuscade, to allow of a 
sudden, unforeseen assault upon the foe, even when he had 
already penetrated into the fortress. 

Just below Tiryns, there is a model-farm established by 
Capo d'Istria. It is in ruins. Not far off, on the way to Argos, 
is the village of New Tiryns, consisting of cheerfiil-looking 
German farm-houses ; its inhabitants have left it. The slimy 
marshes along the coast fill the air with fever, and permit no 
permanent settlement. 

A beautiful road, lined with mulberry-trees, leads to Nauplia. 
Nauplia, they say, has lost a great deal in consequence of the 
court now residing at Athens. Nevertheless, it is still a hand- 
some, and, for Greece, a highly -cultivated little town, remind- 
ing one of the smaller seaports of Middle and Southern Italy. 
The lofty old Venetian fortress of Palamidi towers above it ; 
a Qerman fellow-countryman. Captain Stellwag, resides in 
it as commandant. We spent some pleasant hours with his 
amiable family. 

To-morrow we leave for Arcadia. Farewell I 
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MESSENE. 

The day that I spent among the mighty ruins of the walls 
of ancient Messene is to be numbered among the happiest I 
have enjoyed during my wanderings in Greece. 

On our way to Messene, we visited Tripolitza and Megalo- 
polis. 

Tripolitza or Tripolis, the triple city, is, as its name sug- 
gests, the modem town which unites the three old Arcadian 
cities, Tegea, Mantinea, and Pallantium, between which it 
occupies a central position. Megalopolis is that great metro- 
politan centre of Arcadia founded by Epaminondas in the 
fourth century before Christ, after he had deprived Sparta of 
the Hegemony, had restored Messene, and was proceeding 
to form the whole of Arcadia into one united community, 
in order to inclose Sparta on every side with powerfal foes. 
The remains of these ancient towns are very scanty ; here 
and there, as at Mantinea particularly, the old ring-walls are 
standing ; and at Megalopolis are still to be seen, hewn in the 
rock, the seats of the theatre, described by Pausanias as the 
largest in all Greece. Detailed and careful examinations and 
descriptions of all these remains are to be found in the Greek 
Travels and Itinerary^ of Ludwig Boss, and in the Pehpon- 
nesus of Ernst Curtius — ^works which can be estimated at 
their proper value only by those who have learned by personal 

* Beisen und Reiserouten dun^ Oriechenland. 
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experience the difficulty and expense with which such in- 
quiries are carried on. 

I have already, therefore, travelled over a good deal of 
Arcadia. Those who know Arcadia, not merely from the 
sentimentalities of antiquated pastorals, but from the facts of 
history and geography, are very well aware that it is a bleak, 
rude, mountainous district. The difference between its tem- 
perature and that of the surrounding districts on the coast is 
very considerable. On the high table-land of Tripolitza and 
Megalopolis, the first of which is, however, nearly two thou- 
sand and the second fourteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, the cold was quite benumbing so late as the end of 
April ; in winter, there are everywhere heavy falls of snow. 
Hence Arcadia, especially as compared with the thirsty Argos, 
is copiously supplied with water. Its vegetation is an almost 
northern one. In ancient times, the mountains were densely 
wooded ; wild animals, particularly wolves, lodged in these 
woods (the bear was sacred to the Arcadian Artemis), and 
still at the present day Arcadia possesses remarkably fine old 
oaks, plane-trees, and firs, fresh flower-covered meadows, and 
such a host of merry nightingales as is to be found nowhere 
else. As a rude mountainous region, it was not even in ancient 
times considered fertile, nevertheless its people pursued agri- 
culture with the greatest zeal, and everywhere old terraces on 
the hill-sides attest how diligently every little piece of pro- 
ductive ground was made use of. Philopoemen, who has been 
justly termed in this respect the Cincinnatus of the Greeks, all 
his life long united farming with the weightiest political and 
military occupations. Now, however, Arcadia is again chiefly 
pasture-land. You may ride for days, and not see a human 
being, except occasionally a solitary shepherd. Wrapt in his 
short, shaggy sheepskin, his head covered with the red fez, 
which has a white cloth wound about it like a turban, in his 
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hand the loDg shephercrs crook called mangura; he passes 
night and day during the greater part of the year with his 
dogs, his sheep, and his goats, in the woods and fields, living 
on bread and cheese, which he prepares himself, and drinking 
of the mountain brook. 

How infinitely more blooming and beantifiil is Messenia ! 

Messenia is imquestionably the softest and most pleasing 
region of the whole of Greece. It has a more southern aspect 
than any other. And it almost seems to me to be more than 
a merely accidental trait in history that precisely Aristomenes, 
the greatest hero of the noble but unfortunate Messenians, re- 
minds us more than any other Greek hero of the romance and 
poesy of mediseval chivalry. Aristomenes is the Cid of the 
Messenians. 

The contrast with Arcadia very soon becomes perceptible. 
Coming from Megalopolis, and immediately after crossing the 
rough impracticable range of the ancient Crbmitis, which 
separates Arcadia from Messenia, and in which the myth 
makes Orestes wander about when pursued by the Furies, we 
enter suddenly on a wide plain, bounded to the south by 
Ithome, to the east by Taygetns, and to the north-west by 
Mount LycsBUS. These are the Stenyclerian plains of the an- 
cients, the commencement of Messenia to the north. Every- 
where are green, luxuriant fields of grain, through the midst 
of which our guide takes his way with a regardlessness truly 
Greek. This plain, and the encircling mountains, were the 
principal scene of the long Messenian wars. Andania, the 
old Messenian metropolis, a town of high antiquity, the site of 
which was discovered only ten or twelve years ago by Ernst 
Curtius, is in the immediate vicinity. 

We now begin to ascend. We ride round the north side of 
the celebrated cliff, Ithome. To the left towers the snow* 
covered head of Taygetus. Cheerful brooks prattle along the 
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wayside. We enter the most beautiful coppices, in which 
oaks of a hundred years, almond-trees in blossom, wild olives, 
laurels, myrtles, oleanders, and Indian fig-trees, mingle in 
luxuriant confusion. We seem as if transported into another 
world ; we are surrounded with all the rich proftision of Sicily 
and the south of Italy. The path makes a quick turn. We 
are on the south side of Ithome. The mighty walls of the 
ancient Messene stand before us — a sight so unexpected and 
so grand, that no one who has once seen can ever forget it. 

A wide green dell. To the left the bare Ithome, with its 
level summit, only two thousand five hundred feet high, but, 
as it rises abruptly from the plain, of most imposing aspect. 
To the right Mount Evan, lower than Ithome, but agreeably 
contrasting with it through the rich green of the trees and 
shrubs with which it is wooded in every part. The lower de- 
clivities of both mountains approach each other closely. And 
exactly in the opening between them lies the great gate of 
Messene, the walls running off on each hand over the uneven 
sides of Ithome and Evan, securely inclosing the spacious old 
town, the streets of which spread along the bottom of the 
valley. 

This gate of Messene is the most beautiful and the most 
massive defensive structure which has come down to us from 
the historical period of Greek antiquity. It is in excellent 
preservation, and where there may chance to be a defect, it is 
scarcely perceptible. The whole gate is magnificently hung 
with dense shrubbery and a profusion of creeping plants. It 
seems, as Cui*tius remarks in his description of Messene, as if 
we were entering a city forsaken only a short time before. 

We stand before a ring of massive masonry. Two square 
towers fiank the entrance, protecting a doorway about fifteen 
feet in breadth. Through this we pass into the inner, court, 
which is a perfect circle, with a diameter of sixty- two feet. 
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The wall forming its circumference is in good preservation to 
the height of nine courses of stones ; these are clean, well- 
smoothed blocks, laid with great care and skill. Below, there 
is first a belt of stones, in length double their own height ; 
then comes a layer in which the height preponderates con- 
siderably over the length, then another belt corresponding ex- 
actly in form and height to the first ; after that, uniform courses 
of blocks, so finely cut and so firmly joined, without cement, 
that they look as if they had grown together. A niche on 
each side of the entrance shows that this magnificent court 
did not want the adornments of statuary. A second doorway, 
exactly opposite the first, leads directly into the city over a 
broad paved way. The huge lintel, eighteen feet in length, 
rests with one end upon the ground. Green ivy clusters all 
around it. 

The city walls, after ascending Ithome and Evan, return 
again into the valley, and meet on the east in a second gate, 
little of which is preserved, and which probably never equalled 
the west gate in grandeur. 

These walls are of the most imposing character. Square 
towers, and, at sudden bends, round ones, break their con- 
tinuity at determinate, though not always regular intervals. 
Pausanias says of these walls, '' The Babylonian walls, or the 
Memnonian walls at Susa in Persia, I have not seen, nor have 
I spoken with any one who has seen them ; but this I know, 
that the Messenian walls are stronger than the walls of Am- 
phryses in Phocis, of Byzantium, and of Rhodes, which are 
reckoned the most strongly fortified places.'' Our astonish- 
ment increases when we learn that these gigantic defences 
were erected in a very short time : Diodorus says, in the space 
of eighty-five days. What a tough, practical vigour in politi- 
cal matters Greece manifested even in her decay I 

It is a high enjoyment to follow for a while the windings 
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of these walls over height and hollow, through the thick and 
tangled shrubbery with which they are overgrown. If we 
ascend for any distance the sides of Ithome or Evan, the snow* 
covered summit of the Spartan Taygetus rises threateningly 
into view. The valley lies immediately below us in green 
luxuriance, enlivened by the roofs of Mauromati and the con- 
vent of Burkano ; and the waters of the Messenian gulf glitter 
in the distance. 

Almost every vestige of the town itself has disappeared. 
There are the remains of the walls of a temple, and the ruins 
of the stadium and part of the theatre may still be seen. 
There are tombs, too, here and there, some of which have 
been partly opened. A relief on a sarcophagus, representing 
a boar-hunt, is without much artistic worth. These ruins lie 
all pretty closely together. The main division of the city was 
evidently built terrace-wise up the slope on which Mauromati 
now stands. 

Mauromati, where we slept, is a hamlet of a few poor huts. 
The whole population, men, women, and children, crowded 
around us, some offering old, not very valuable, coins for sale, 
but most out of pure curiosity, which they did not at all con- 
ceal. Everywhere we find the same athletic forms, and the 
same bright-coloured dresses. The keeper of the khan is the 
pappa, that is, the clergyman of the place, a man between 
thirty and forty, with a long black beard, and an extremely 
good-natured, but finely-chiselled, almost Grecian cast of 
feature. He was very obliging, and was proud to show us 
his library. It consisted of a few prayer-books printed in 
Athens and Venice. He had not even a New Testament. 

A Gferman, or even an Italian village priest would be 
astonished if he chanced to fall in with a Greek fellow-clergy- 
man. A grammar-school or university education is by no 
means considered necessary for such a priest ; the merest rudi- 
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ments of reading and writing, and the nasal intonation of the 
psalms, are the sum of his acquirements. He perfects himself 
in these accomplishments hy becoming for a few months the 
pupil of another pappa. He and his wife work in the field 
like the rest of the peasantry ; the only difference is, that the 
pappa's house is generally the khan of the village. 

Would any one believe it possible ?— our pappa had never 
seen a watch ! and was greatly delighted when he accidentally 
got sight of our guide's. These Greeks are so simple and 
primitive, that they measure time entirely by the sun. A 
watch is the envied privilege of the Franks. The refrain of 
a popular song is as follows : — 

*' maiden ! warm's my lore to thee ; — maiden, warm be thine to me 
My little heart, like Frankiah watch, beating, ticking, restleady, « 
If thy hand refuse the key, ii doomed to stop and die !" 

Lord Elgin made the Athenians a present of a church-clock 
in return for the marbles he robbed them of. Besides Athens, 
Livadia in Boeotia is even at present the only place that can 
boast of such a treasure. Tripolitza used to contest the 
honour ; but the rivalship of the Tripolitza clock is no longer 
dangerous ; it has been disabled, and it is not likely it will 
ever be repaired. That would involve a clockmaker's being 
sent for express from Athens. 

Such facts show very clearly how lamentably far removed 
the Greeks of the present day are from the commonest, most 
every-day forms and customs of the civilized world. Such a 
state of things cannot now-a-days be styled patriarchal ; it is 
barbarous. 

And this barbarism becomes doubly saddening when we see 
it in close proximity with these massive and beautifiil struc- 
tures, silent yet eloquent witnesses to a highly civilized past 

The remarks which Pausanias feelingly makes on the decay 
of Megalopolis occurred to me. I read them for the first time 
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yesterday Id Megalopolis itself. He says, " Though Megalo- 
polis, which was built by the Arcadians with the greatest ar- 
dour, and with the highest hopes of good fortune on the part 
of the Greeks, has now lost all its ancient splendour and pros- 
perity, it by no means astonishes me, for I know that fortune 
must ever be producing something new, and that by an iron 
necessity, she changes and subverts all things — the powerful 
and the weak, the commencing and the decaying. Mycence, 
whose princes led the Greeks in the Trojan war ; Ninus, once 
the capital of the Assyrian empire ; the Boeotian Thebes, once 
so high in honour as to be the head of the Greek Confederacy 
— ^have been utterly destroyed. Thebes bias left its name only 
to the Acropolis and a handful of inhabitants. Thebes in 
Egypt, Orchomenus, and Delos, once a centre of Greek com- 
merce, no longer possess as much wealth as would equal a 
moderate private fortune. Of Babylon, the greatest city on 
which the sun ever shone, nothing is left but the Temple of 
Belus, and, as at Tiryns in Argos, the walls. Fate willed that 
all this* glory should come to nothing. While, on the other 
hand, Alexandria in Egypt, and Seleucia on the Orontes, 
cities that are only newly built, have risen all at once to such 
greatness and prosperity that it seems as if fortune had taken 
them quite into her arms. Such is the fickleness and insta- 
bility of human affairs." 

In times so shifting and uncertain as our own, these words 
cannot be read without deep emotion. I repeat it ; no one 
can travel through modem Greece without having the serious 
reflection continually forced upon him, that history never puts 
her new wine into old bottles, but, whenever a new phasis of 
culture is to be introduced, is sure to bring new, hitherto un- 
used forces into the field. 
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BASSiE. 

How pleasant it is when, on a wandering excursion through 
some German mountain-region, we unexpectedly, in the midst 
of the still and solitary forest, come upon a little secluded 
chapel, or an old ruined cloister. The tender beauty of the 
fresh green woods has softened us into a gentle and dreamy 
mood ; we feel deeply why the pious Christian of the Middle 
Ages here devoutly bent his knee to thank the Almighty 
Creator for His infinite goodness. 

The ancient Greeks, too, had felt the wonderful charm of 
such remote and solitary sanctuaries. The Temple of Apollo 
at Bass® in the territory of Fhigalia, lies in a wild upland 
valley three thousand ^re hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, utterly cut oflF from all communication with the busy 
world. And the lonely wildness of the spot has not arisen 
from the gradual decay and desertion of the country in later 
times ; it had this character from the first. The name Bassse 
itself means simply a forest-dell. At all events, the ancient 
hamlet, the remains of which have been discovered on the 
slope of the mountain a few hundred paces from the temple, 
could have been composed only of a very few houses. 

I shall never forget the powerfal impression made upon me 
as we suddenly came in sight of that beautiful temple. 

After leaving Messene, we had wandered over hill and dale 
through an almost unbroken succession of the richest forest 
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scenery. The finest part of Arcadia lies here at the foot of 
Mount Lycffius. Greece, everywhere else so waterless and 
treeless, has here merry, noisy brooks and fountains, which 
unite at length in the clear, swift Neda ; and the oak-forests, 
which in Germany now hardly exist otherwise than in the 
mouths of the poets, are here frequently leagues in length, 
and so dense, and so full of a luxuriant growth of underwood, 
that it is often difficult to iforce a way through the im- 
penetrable thicket. The valleys into which the country 
opens every now and then, are of a wild magnificence. They 
afford the roving herdsmen the best of pasture-land, and they 
would bear excellent crops if there were hands enough to 
cultivate them. During a journey of two days, we had only 
come upon a single village, Drago'i, near the ancient Phigalia. 
From Dragoi we took the direct route to Bassae. You climb 
the steep ridge of a mountain. All vegetation ceases. The 
soD grows more and more naked and rocky ; only beside a 
trickling fountain stands a solitary plane-tree. As far as the 
eye can reach, not the slightest trace of human activity can 
be descried. Suddenly you come again into an oak forest, 
but it is thin and bare. The path then descends a little, and 
by and by you stand in a lonely, desolate valley. But in 
the midst of the bleak solitude rise, in serene splendour — in 
undecayed beauty — the fair pillars of the temple, which is in 
excellent preservation. All around, a stillness as of death. 
Only one or two aged oaks stretch their blasted and leafless 
branches spectrally toward the sky. Who does not feel how 
thrilling must be the effect produced by a contrast so im- 
pressive ? 

This temple is a temple of Apollo Epicurius — ^Apollo as 
the Helper. Pausanias relates that the Fhigalians dedicated 
this magnificent sanctuary to the god, because he had gra- 
ciously protected them from the frightful pestilence which at 
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the commencement of the Peloponnesian war ravaged Athens 
80 dreadfully, and did not fail to find victims in various parts 
of the Peloponnese. It would he difficult to urge any well- 
grounded ohjection against this account, for the faultless 
heauty of the temple announces very plainly that Pausanias 
is correct in stating that it was built by Ictinus of Attica, the 
architect of the Parthenon . 

One peculiar charm of this temple arises from the stone of 
which it is built. This is the bluish gray limestone of the 
surrounding hills; no stucco has ever concealed its natural 
hue. This temple may therefore be regarded as in the 
noblest sense a natural growth ; in it, that creative Nature 
which here in the lonely waste called into existence rocks 
and hiUs in forms of grace, seems to culminate and attain an 
idealized perfection. Only the ceiling of the outer porticoes, 
and the sculptures of the interior were of shining marble, and 
thus enlivened the uniform mass by a contrast of colour. 

It is a remark of Pausanias that, with the exception of the 
Temple of Athene at Tegea, the whole Peloponnesus does 
not contain a more beautiful temple than that of Apollo at 
Bass«d. Its beauty gains additional significance for us from 
the circumstance that its construction deviates in various par- 
ticulars from that of most other Greek temples. The number 
of the pillars is still almost complete; only the roof and 
ceiling are wanting. It is a hundred and twenty-six feet in 
length by forty-eight in breadth. The peristyle consists of 
thirty-eight Doric pillars, fourteen on the sides, six on the 
fronts ; but the two south comer-pillars are in ruins. Front 
and back portico were formed each of two projecting pilasters 
with two — now shattered — Doric pillars interposed. The 
interior of the cella is of a very singular construction. The 
temple is evidently hypaethral ; the two sloping roofs, between 
wbiph an interval was left that freely admitted sun and air, 
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are supported on both sides by interior pillars. But these are 
not disengaged from the wall ; they are projecting half- 
pillars, ending behind in strong square pilasters ; and thesQ 
half-pillars, while they have Ionic bases, have Doric capitals. 
On a person entering, they produce the effect of free porticoes, 
but in reality they form on each side five deep niche-chapels, 
enriched with statues and votive gifts. The two last half- 
pillars do not, like the others, project from the wall at right 
angles, but are turned considerably inwards. The reason is 
easily perceived. Behind these last chapels lies the smaller 
back-half of the cella. It is fully roofed, and incloses the 
sacred image of the god. The opening of the back-cella is 
widened by the receding of the pillars, and the view of the 
statue becomes fuller and freer. 

Those who affirm that the PhigaUans of the Peloponnesian 
war erected their beautifril temple here simply because the 
spot had always been one sacred to the service of Apollo, are 
probably right. The reason why precisely such a locality 
should have been fixed on for a sanctuary is perfectly plain. 
The feeling which lent to this wild and solitary height a 
religious consecration is the involuntary devotional thrill 
which of necessity steals over every one who stands here 
alone : under him, deep valleys and unnumbered summits of 
lofty hills; and above him, the solid, deep-blue vault of 
heaven, over which throne the eternal gods. Close beside 
the temple rises the highest elevation of the mountain ; it 
was called by the ancients Cotylium. On it, too, stood a 
sanctuary, sacred to Aphrodite. The devotional feeling in 
both places is the same ; accidents of local tradition alone 
decide to which particular divinity the prayer shall rise. 
Away to the east lies the mighty Lycseus ; according to the 
Arcadian tradition, the cradle of Zeus. Near it rise the 
Nomian Hills, the pasture-hills of Pan. In the distance 
2 M 
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tower tlie huge snow-covered snmmits of Taygetus and the 
high sharply outlined Ithome ; between them the shining sea 
of the Messenian Gulf. Nature has here such a grandeur, 
such a wild sublimity, that no heart is so hardened as not to 
tremble awe-stricken to its inmost core before the greatness 
and power of the Infinite ; especially when, as to-day, the 
heavens are gloomy and clouded, and black shadows rest 
athwart the silent hills. Man, if still childlike and simple, 
with deep emotion falls upon his knees, and longs to pray 
and sacrifice to Gtod, 

And he goes and builds his god a temple. And when 
this temple is completed, how its mild and exalted beauty 
soothes him— fills him with serenity and calm I These pillars 
there, that rise with such restless aspiration, and yet return so 
submissively into themlelves from the counterpressure of the 
protecting roof, as if satisfied with their part in the har- 
monious whole, how they bring peace and order into his poor, 
dismayed soul! Man regbins confidence in himself. He 
feels persuaded that there id;ja6 wo, however great, which the 
gods, the ever-compassionate, helpful, gracious protectors, 
cannot heal. 
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OLYMPIA. 

" EvvrvA Olympia I " cried our guide, as we came in sight 
of the Olympian Plain. Joyfully we joined him in his shout 
of exultation. 

It is always with elevated and solemn feelings that we set 
foot on a spot hallowed as this is. I can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with the mood in which the devout pilgrim enters 
Jerusalem. 

How serenely cheerful must have been the aspect of the 
Yale of Olympia in the times of its ancient splendour I It 
was engirdled on every side with gently swelling wooded 
eminences, from which the Hill of Cronus, crowned with a 
sanctuary of Cronus, picturesquely projected at the northern 
extremity. In the plain itself was a throng of temples, altars, 
treasure-houses, statues, and votive gifts ; and in the midst of 
this magnificent array of the noblest works of art, lay, green 
and shady, the sacred grove, with its luxuriant masses of olives, 
planes, palms, and silver poplars. On the east side flowed 
dreamily and slow the deep-eddying and abundant flood of the 
Alpheus ; on the west the rapid mountain-brook, Cladeus. 

This once so festive landscape is now melancholy and de- 
solate. The surrounding heights are bare and treeless ; Mount 
Cronus alone is covered with low shrubs. The Alpheus has 
left his proper channel, and lazily seeks a new bed for himself, 
now in one direction, now in another. The whole plain is 
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marshy and slimy ; a few fragments of the wall and pillars of 
the great Temple of Zeus, and the natural hollow of the 
ancient stadium in the eastern slope of Mount Cronus, sadly 
remind us of the vanished magnificence. Some peasants of 
the neighbourhood cultivate a few small plots of ground, but 
beyond these nothing meets the eye but the rank luxuriance 
of the thistle-like blossoms of the asphodel — among the ancient 
Greeks the flower of death. 

Even such an indefatigable archaeologist as Ludwig Boss 
finds himself obliged to confess that the forming of conjectures 
as to the position, and appearance of the various edifices, while 
it may be a pleasant enough occupation, must always remain 
a profitless one tillWihckelmann's plan of comprehensive 
excavation be . put in .execution. In the year 1836, Prince 
Piickler asked permission, of the Greek Gk)vernment to carry 
out an enterprise of this kind. It is impossible to calculate 
how important, the results might have been. Yet, although 
he even offered to deposit in a museum at Olympia whatoveir 
treasures might be found, he was met with a refiisal. What 
are we: to make of such disgusting vanity and narrow- 
mindedness? . 

l^evertheless, standing on such a spot, we are ceaselessly 
prompted to paant.for ourselves the picture of these brilliant 
old festivities, and to seek a clearer understanding of their 
nature . and significance. 

Spectators, competitors, the embassies sent by the various 
states to the festival, streamed from all Greek countries to 
Olympia. The Olympic festival was the greatest of the four 
national -festivals of the Greeks — the Isthmian, the Pythian, 
the Kemean, the Olympian. The Olympic games eclipsed all 
others, as f6x, to use.the comparison of Pindar, as the noonday 
sun does^.th^ stars. 

The festive celebrations at Olympia, formed, in the strictest 
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sense, the festival of Greek national unity. In these solem- 
nities,^ the Greeks arrive at a lively consciousness that they 
are inseparably bound to one another by a common origin, a 
common language, common usages and religion. The whole 
of Greece, from Massilia to Trapezus, though split into hun- 
dreds of small states and cities, introduces the method of 
reckoning time by Olympiads, and measures by Olympic 
stadia. The Olympic games grow with the growing power 
and importance of the Greek name ; they decay and sink into 
a meaningless show when the moment arriv J in which the 
world-embraoing empire of the Romans annihilates the inde- 
pendent nationality of the Greeks. 

And in what did these great festivities consist? The 
gymnastic contests were the heart and centre- of the whole : 
the race, the leap, wrestling, throwing the discus and the 
spear, and the fivefold contest composed of all these — the 
Pentathlon ; sometimes the ruder boxing- combat, and finally 
the equestrian contests of the horse-race and the chariot-race. 
The singular freedom from wind which distinguishes both the 
valleys of Olympia and that of Nemea, appears noticeable 
when we reflect how important the absence of wind was for 
these gymnastic contests. It seems as if the selection of these 
inclosed and sheltered basins had been the result, not of 
fortunate accident, but of prudent foresight. 

Exhibitions of a literary and artistic kind did not at all 
come within the original scope of this Olympic festival. It 
was not till the time of the Boman Emperors that a theatre 
was erected. And when we hear of Herodotus reading a part 
of his great historical work before the assembled throng at 
Olympia, and find poets, sophists, and orators following the 
venerated example, we are to understand this as happening 
merely because the place and time were in a high degree 
favourable for bringing the works and their authors into 
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general notice. Such public recitations were of an excep- 
tional nature, and formed no part of the regular competitions 
of the festival. 

Godlike honour and happiness awaited the Olympic victor. 
Diagoras of Rhodes had come to Olympia with the youngest 
and the eldest of his eight sons. When both youths had 
proved victorious, the one in boxing, the other in boxing and 
wrestling, they carried their father round the stadium, and 
the spectators threw 'flowers on him and congratulated him* 
But a Lacedsemonian stepped forward and said : '' Now die, 
Diagoras, for you surely do not wish to mount into heaven." 
So impossible did it seem that there could be any higher 
earthly happiness in store for him. Chilon of Sparta, too, one 
of the seven sages, died of joy after embracing his son as 
victor in the boxing contest. Cicero might well say that a 
conqueror in the Olympic games of Greece enjoyed greater 
honours than a general celebrating his triumph in Rome. 

In the Temple of Jupiter, the victor receives the prize from 
the judges — ^a palm branch, and a wreath of wild oKve leaves. 
A statue is awarded to him, though in Greece usually gods 
and heroes only receive statuary honours ; and when the same 
combatant has conquered thrice, this statue is made a strict 
likeness — for how could the gods themselves have a more ideal 
form than an athlete of such prowess? • Poets like Pindar 
and Simonides sing immortal songs of victory in praise of this 
conqueror ; the best cities are anxious that he should be 
enrolled among their citizens ; and when be comes home, the 
gate and part of the city wall are pulled down, in token, as 
Plutarch says, that a city which produces such men needs not 
the protection of walls. The victor enters in festive procep- 
sion, in a chariot drawn by four white horses ; he is proudly 
clad in purple, and he wears on his head the olive wreath he 
has won at Olympia. Friends and relations, and an exulting 
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crowd accompany him on horseback and on foot, and raise 
with loud acclaim the dithyrambic ode of victory composed for 
the special occasion. The highest privileges, and the most 
munificent presents, are awarded him* Important public 
charges are committed to him. The ancients call the life 
of such a conqueror blessed and godlike ; and Pindar in one 
place warns an Olympic victor not to aspire any higher, for 
" he who builds up blessings without alloy, possessing abun- 
dance of riches, and honours besides, such a one must not 
be insatiable in his ambition, nor seek to become altogether 
a god." 

Passing these wonderful facts in array before our minds, we 
cannot fail to feel deeply how wide the difference between the 
moral basis on which Greek antiquity rests, and our modes of 
life and thought in modem times. We men of to-day can 
hardly even conceive how the Greeks, the most intellectual 
nation the world has seen, could make their highest national 
festival a gymnastic one, far less can we sympathize with or 
imagine ourselves taking actual part in this truly Bacchic 
enthusiasm for the Olympic victor. 

We have lost all living and immediate sympathetic relation 
to the Olympic games, because gymnastics with us no longer 
occupy that position which they held in so eminent a degree 
among the Greeks. It is not by any. means mere bodily 
strength and agility which form the basis of these Olympic 
games. The coarser, merely mechanical and one-sided species 
of gymnastics which aims solely at an athletic development 
of the corporeal frame, and was in later times so greatly in 
vogue among the Bomans, is in the Greek estimation con- 
temptible ; they look on it as " banausian," that is, unworthy 
of a freeman. Gymnastics among the Greeks have a highly 
ideal basis. They are the source of central interest in the 
Olympic festival, simply because they are in reality the focus 
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in which all the rays of the moral, artistic, and political life 
of the Greeks cQp verge. 

The Greeks are so thoroughly artists .by nature, that they* 
cannot think of beauty of soul, except as coexistent With- 
beauty of body. The aristocracy of mind is with them at the. 
same time essentially an aristocracy of personal beauty. Even, 
an Aristotle could give utterance to the famous sentiment, that 
it was a fiiulty arrangement in nature to bestow,, as she fre- 
quently does, on slaves, the beauty of freemen ; and that if 
there existed men surpassing all others in beauty, as much as 
the statues of the gods surpass mortals, all men would of ne- 
cessity and of right be subject to them. For the Greeks, the 
beautiful is the good, and the good is the beautiful; their, 
bighest moral ideal is the good and beautiful man. The prac- 
tice of gymnastics, therefore, whose end and aim is the' beauty 
of the body in carriage and movement, is at once the privilege 
and the duty of the freeman. Gymnastic education is the 
essentially necessary and natural complement of the '^ musi- 
cal."* It educates not only for physical, but for physical and 
moral availability. It is worth at once physical and moral, 
that the Greeks so highly admire in the Olympic victor. He 
is for them, par excellence, the good and true man. 

And here the political importance of the Greek gymnastics 
immediately appears. The Greeks demand, above all things^ 
from the free citizen and man of moral worth, the ability to 
defend himself and his country in war. Just as they cannot 
separate in their thoughts the mind from the body, so they 
cannot conceive of the citizen except as trained for and skilled 
in war. ^schylus, Sophocles, and Socrates, take the field 
like other citizens; ^schylus even composed an epitaph for 
himself^ in which he omits all mention of his fame as a poet, 

* " Musical" (fMwtzii) being In Greek whatexer fell wifihin the domain presided wm 
by the Muses. — 7r. 
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and speaks only of his " might as a champion in battle,' which 
Marathon's grove, and the curly-haired Mede have proved." 
It is therefore perfectly true that their gymnastics served the 
Gfreeks as a- military training. 

They have indeed too high a delight in the beautifalj they 
are too much artists, ever to push this directly practical aim 
beyond due limits, and to lower a free, aesthetic exhibition of 
bodily strength and beauty to' a mere method of making 
soldiers. Still they have a well-defined and clearly^expressed 
consciousness of the military advantages of gymnastics. This- 
alone is the reason why, in the Olympic games, the contest of 
the chariot-race, which does not stand in so direct a relation 
to physical beauty and vigour, has such a high importance, 
assigned it, and this is the reason why the Greek cities pull 
down their walls and gates when the Olympic victor rietm-ns- 
home. 

What a fine dialogue that is of Lucian's, in which the old 
Solon instructs the young Sfcythian Anacharsis in the import- 
ance of the Greek gymnastics. 

Solon says : " The fame which accompanies gymnastic vic- 
tory is the prize that the victor sets above everything else. 
When we see what crowds of people throng to these festivals 
to view the games,, how the arena of contest is surrounded 
with thousands of spectators, who praise the competitors, and 
honour the victors as if they were gods, then it appears clearly 
that it is no vain ardour with which we pursue these gymnastic 
exercises. What high pleasure to mark the spirit of the young 
men, the beauty of their naked bodies, their wondrous grace" 
fulness, their uncommon dexterity, their invincible strength 
and courage, and love of honour, their open manly bearing, and 
their unwearied zeal in pursuit of victory I There is no end 
to the praising, the shouting, the clapping; and when the 
young men see how .highly those who h^ve distinguished 
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themselves are esteemed, and how their names are proclaimed 
in the midst of the assembled Greeks, then their ardour in the 
exercises is greatly increased. You may infer from all this, 
how men who fight naked for an olive-twig with such a fiery 
eagerness for victory, will, behave in battle, when they are 
fighting for their country, their wives and children, their 
sanctuaries, and all the solid blessings of life.'' 

The same dialogue adds : " All these exercises are at the 
same time intended to prepare for the fight in arms ; and those 
whom we have so trained will do us far better service than 
all others, for we have previously thoroughly exercised their 
naked bodies, and have made them more pliant, more vigor- 
ous, more enduring, more nimble, more elastic, and therefore 
more terrible to the enemy. You can conceive what those 
must be with weapons in their Viands, who, even naked, are 
terrible to the foe ; whose bodies are not heavy and white and 
flabby, nor pallid and meagre, as if they pined away within 
doors like women, who do not tremble nor sweat nor 'pant 
under their helm when the mid-day sun is burning. What 
are we to do with men who, at such a time, tliirst and droop, 
cannot bear the dust, are afraid the moment they see blood, 
and will die sooner than come to close quarters ? Such exer- 
cises, then, we practise with our youth,, teaching them to 
cherish aims consistent with honour, and not to allow them- 
selves to be led into mischief and evil habits through idleness, 
but rather to occupy themselves constantly with gymnastic 
contests ; and we thus train them, not only with a view to 
their being better men in time of peace, but also in the hope 
that we shall have in them guardians of our city, and shall 
live protected by them in the. enjoyment of freedom, through 
them be victorious over every foe, and be feared and respected 
by our neighbours. It is for the advantage of every com- 
munity, therefore, it is the highest happiness of a state, when 
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the youth, trained in the best manner both for war and for 
peace, strive constantly only after what is noblest." 

No wonder that the Greeks took such an intense delight in 
these gymnastic sports ! Wherever two or three Greeks meet 
for purposes of enjoyment, there gymnastic contests are en- 
gaged in ; they take place even among the souls of the departed 
in Elysium. But no wonder either that the practice of such 
games was only artificially kept up, when freedom and inde- 
pendence had become for the Greeks empty names. 
. Otfried Miiller, with his deep feeling for art, has, in his ad- 
mirable work on the Dorians, spoken of the military art of the 
Greeks ais a Fine Art, as gymnastics applied to war ; and people 
have frequently smiled at this as an idealistic extravagance. 
But Aristotle has said : " Never can. a wolf or any other wild 
animal maintain a contest beautifully; only a valiant man 
can do this, who has trained himself in the Palaestra." 

Here, in Olympia, no one can withdraw himself from the 
powerful influence of such recollections. 
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MEOASPILiEON. 

- MfeGABPQi^ON is a Greek convent in the district of Achaia, 
close to the Arcadian boundary. 

Jjeaving the little town of Kalauryta, which lies within the 
Arcadian border, on a fine plain at the foot of the snow-capped 
Cyllene, we rode along the banks of the rushing Boraikos, in 
a narrow ravine between high, bare hills. The road suddenly 
leaves the valley and ascends ; we turn a comer, and before- 
us clusters a multitude of roofs and houses, built close to lofty 
and rugged cliffs, som<e of them even like swallows' nests, 
occupying the hollows of the rocks. Craggy summits impend 
threateningly over the roofs. These bouses form the Convent 
of Megaspilseon, the largest and wealthiest in Greece. It 
contains two hundred monks. 

The name Megaspilseon means " the great cave." This 
cave, part of which is at present <M;cupied by the church and 
other portions of the convent, evidently formed the original 
sanctuary. Pausanias (viii. 18) mentions it as the spot where, 
according to the old traditions, Melampus, the most ancient 
Greek seer, cured the mad daughters of Proetus by means of 
secret sacrifices and expiations. Here again, therefore, as so 
frequently in Greece, we find the Christian cultus preferring 
to plant itself in a place to which the heathen Past had 
already lent a definite religious consecration. The present 
"bloister was erected in 1510 ; but the original foundation is 
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ascribed to Arnon and Theodoras, who found a sacred picture 
of the Madonna here, painted by the Evangelist Luke. 

It was the first of May ; warm afi;emoon sunshine lay 
upon the quiet secluded valley as we rode into the convent. 
I shall never forget the sight that surprised us here. The 
fine weather had enticed the monks from their dull cells ; 
they were sitting in the shady entrance of the court. They 
were for the most part aged, venerable forms, with long, 
flowing, white beards, and black caps on their heads. Their 
under robe reaches to the feet, is of a blue colour, and is con- 
fined at the loins by a blue or red shawl ; above this, they 
wear a shorter garment, also blue, and of the same form, but 
bordered with black fur. Black shoes and white stockings 
protect feet and legs. 

These Greek convents exercise hospitality in the same way 
as the hospices of the Swiss Alps j you put a trifle in the 
•cloister treasury as you leave. We had good introductions 
from Athens, and were therefore doubly welcome. We had 
hardly had time to rid ourselves of our travelling gear, and 
establish ourselves in the guest-chamber to which we wer6 
shown, when we were assailed with a series of questions that 
threatened to be quite interminable. Who we were, where 
we came from, and to what religion we belonged, were the 
principal things as to which the curiosity of these monks 
desired to be satisfied. The questioning was very lively, 
but our answers were tardy, as we were not masters of the 
language, and had generally to use our gnide as interpreter. 
I, for my part, amused myself with observing the singulat 
physiognomies of these patriarchal figures. I could not help 
thinking of the Diisseldorf painter, Lessing, who would have 
found excellent models among them for his pictures firom the 
history of Huss. I took out an opera-glass. This was a 
thing which none of them had yet seen. My fellow-travellers^ 
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Gottling and Preller, wore spectacles ; these did not intereBt 
them in the least — rmany of the monks themselves wore 
spectacles. But my opera-glass was a marvel to them. They 
wished to inspect it closely ; the prior put back his spectacles 
from his nose and tried the glass — ^the rest of the monks 
followed his example, and the instrmnent circled from hand 
to hand, or rather from eye to eye. Each was so impatient 
that he could scarcely wait his turn ; and even afterwards, 
when the charm of novelty had worn off, not a few came to 
me separately, and asked another sight of the astonishing 
instrument. 

Evening approached. We moved from our shady nook of 
the court to a more open spot, where, under the cool shelter 
of green plane-trees, we had a pleasant outlook upon dark 
cypresses, and abrupt rocky declivities, with the brownish 
yellow tinge of which the white cloister- walls picturesquely 
contrasted. The monks still continued their interrogatories, 
and it was very natural that, after they had learned we were 
Protestants, the conversation should turn upon religion. 
There was one of them particularly whose views were evi- 
dently of a proselytizing'nature. 'hs was never tired of 
inveighing against Catholicism and the Pope, and thought 
that we Protestants, since we hated the Pope too, must of 
necessity be quite ready to connect ourselves with the Greek 
Church ; Greek we must become, for the Greek Church was 
the orthodox Church. For the sake of a little amusement, I 
chose to play the zealous Lutheran, and replied that the 
reverse was the real state of the case ; that we Protestants 
alone enjoyed the truly evangelic faith, believing, as we did, 
nothing but what was in the Bible, and had been taught by 
Christ and His apostles. This gave umbrage, however ; and 
the proselytizing monk told me very plainly that we Pro- 
testants were mere heretics too, and doomed to be eternally 
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lost. On this I began to press him for the fundamental doc- 
trines of his Church— a procedure which threw him into great 
embarrassment. He could say nothing except that the Greek 
Church was neither Protestant nor Catholic, but the alone 
orthodox Church, and established by the Holy Synod. This 
answer did not surprise me, for I knew that none of these 
monks were acquainted with more than the rudiments of read- 
ing and writing, and that they were far from having the 
cultivation which we find in Italy, at least in all the larger 
convents. 

In the evening we took a walk in the environs of the 
cloister with some of the monks. The churchyard, with its 
little chapel, lies still and peaceful, embosomed in the green 
valley. As we were standing in it, a monk proudly pointed 
out to us the highest of the surrounding cliffs. It was crowned 
with a small fort, and we could see the threatening mouth of 
a cannon. In the War of Independence, the monks of Mega- 
spilaeon maintained themselves with great courage against the 
Turks. In the years 1825 and 1826, Ibrahim Pacha made 
several attempts on the convent, but always without success. 
We may add in justice to the Turks, however, that they were 
not guilty of religious oppression in Greece. There are, at 
the present day, on Mount Athos, twenty magnificent Greek 
cloisters, all imder Turkish supremacy ; and the toleration 
evinced towards these convents, is the more surprising that, 
as the Turks are very well aware, they are the centre of the 
intrigues of the Bussian party. 

After this walk, we visited the church, and other parts of 
the interior of the convent. The church is a very plain 
structure, both outside and inside. There are no paintings — 
for it would be a mockery to let the pitiable daubs that cover 
the walls rank as such. There is an old, much embrowned 
painting on wax^ however, which deserves notice. It repre- 
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Bents a Madonna and child, and is an ancient Byzantine work', 
though it is here revered as the work of the Evangelist Luke, 
the finding of which, according to . the tradition, gave the 
convent its origin and importance. There are only three 
pictures executed hy Luke with his own hands, and all three 
belong to the Anatolian, that is, to the Greek Church ; one 
here in Megaspilseon, another in the convent of Kyty in the 
island of Cyprus, and a third on Mount Malas, near Tre- 
bisond. The monks kissed the picture with pioiis rapture, and 
even our dragoman, who usually showed himself in religious 
things a sly Rationalist, could not kiss and adore it enough. 
Pilgrimages to this picture are frequent from all parts of 
Greek Christendom. 

From the church we were conducted to the wine-cellar. It 
was evident, from this cellar, that the good monks knew how 
to make up for their fasting and praying, in certain hours of 
relaxation. Cask lay on cask — and they were mighty casks. 
The largest of them was not, indeed, quite so large as the 
famous Heidelberg Tun ; but, on the other band, it was not, 
like it, merely kept for show — it was in daily use. We tasted 
the wine. It was sour. I question whether the rogues gave 
us of their best. 

As we were returning from these subterranean regions, we 
passed a door, which we were told was the door of the library. 
I wished to see the library. They hesitated, and at last said 
the key .was lost. I smiled, and thought to myself it was 
characteristic, that not the key of the wine-cellar, but the key 
of the library was amissing. It almost seems, however, as if 
I had done the jgood monks injustice. I learned afterwards, 
in Athens, that they are always very mysterious about their 
libraiy. It is said to contain a great number of curiosities ; 
among others, a translation of the Bible in Grerman by Luther, 
which the great Reformer sent to the monks of Megaspilieon, 
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with a dedication in his own hand, at a time when he had 
hopes of drawing the Greek Church over to his side in the 
struggle against Popery. 

This afternoon in the convent of Megaspilason will be ever 
memorable to me. You feel yourself here suddenly removed 
from the barren desolation of Greece ; you seem to be in Italy. 
The beautiful, carefully tended cypresses, which are seldom 
seen in Greece, have their share in keeping up the deception 
for a moment ; but it does not last long. Where are there 
any traces here of that refined artistic cultivation of mediaeval 
Italy, which gives so wonderful a charm even to the smallest 
Italian convent? These swallows' nests, piled above and 
cased within each other, are picturesque ; but where, in the 
confused and intricate mass, are the graceful forms of the 
Bomanic architecture ? These gardens down there, winding 
in terraces up the mountain-side, which the monks find an 
idyllic pleasure in industriously cultivating, have an air of 
homely comfort, and are doubly grateful to eyes that have 
long painfully felt the want of such fresh verdure ; but he 
who has seen the court of an Italian convent, with its rose- 
bushes and plashing fountains, and breathed its cheerful 
calm, and enjoyed its rich architecture, seeks in vain here for 
a repetition of impressions so gentle and agreeable. And 
where are the shady colonnades enriched with those costly 
frescoes through which the great Italian masters gained their 
fame? Here in Megaspilseon, if anywhere, ^e may learn 
what an unspeakable misfortune it has been for Greece that 
she was cut off from all European culture during the Middle 
Ages, and has remained so up to our own times. The Italian 
convents too are behind the age, but we look on them with 
reverence for the sake of their great Past, for the sake of the 
time when they alone cherished art and science, they alone 
attended to the education of the people. But these Greek 

2 N 
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convents ? — their past is mean and obscure, and their present 
is not less so. Where is their art, their science — where their 
endeavours to educate the people ? These monks know no- 
thing, learn nothing, instruct no children, except such as are 
to be made monks themselves. The country is so poor, so 
thinly populated, everywhere there is so much to be done and 
there are so few to do it — and up here, in their picturesque 
nook, are lodged two hundred idlers who deprive the country 
of their labour, and thrive on the sweat of the poor. 

These reflections obtruded themselves forcibly upon me, 
however much I sought to escape them in order not to spoil 
my enjoyment needlessly. We had an excellent evening meal 
in the company of two monks. The beds were grateful to 
our jaded limbs. The next morning was remarkably fine, 
and we rode off up(»n our journey again refreshed and vigorous. 
The monks were in the church at morning service, and their 
nasal chant followed us far on our way. 
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FROM ATHENS TO MARATHON AND THEBES. 

It is a ride of about seven honrs from Athens to Marathon. 
The road by Eephissia is the shortest. 

£ephi8sia is a pretty little place at the source of the Attic 
Cephissns, at the foot of Mount Pentelicus. It has always 
been a favourite summer residence of the Athenians. Herodes 
Atticus had a rich villa here, and it boasts at present a consid- 
erable number of handsome country houses, belonging partly 
to wealthy Athenians, partly to English people who have 
permanently settled in the place, and partly to foreign am> 
bassadors. There is a luxuriance of flowers and green ver- 
dure here, and an abundance of myrtles, ivy, olives, and wide 
spreading old plane-trees, such as is seldom to be met with in 
any part of Greece— certainly nowhere else in the sterile and 
stony Attica. Behind Kephissia there is a magnificent old 
olive-wood ; but immediately after that the countiy becomes 
waste and bare. The road keeps constantly ascending over 
rocky eminences along the northern slope of Pentelicus ; the 
wood around us is of low and scanty growth, myrtle and 
oleander shrubs, stunted oaks and pines. In about three 
hours we reach the highest part of the road. The view is 
very grand — ^beneath us the wide and beautiful plain, the sea, 
and, beyond it, at no great distance, the finely varied forms 
of the mountains of Euboea. We turn into a ravine, and 
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wind slowly down the zigzag stony mountain-path. At the 
foot of the mountain lies the pleasantly situated convent of 
Vrana. A few minutes more, and we stand on the hallowed 
soil of the battle-field of Marathon. 

Marathon I — four strangers met us just as we reached the 
plain, and it aflfected me peculiarly to learn from their conver- 
sation that they were Americans. If the little handful of 
Greeks had not on this ever-memorable spot beat back those 
tremendous masses of oriental barbarians, what would Europe 
be to-day, and what America ? 

Our guide, as is the universal custom in this roadless 
country, galloped straight through the fields of tall grain 
with which the fertile plain was covered. His aim was a 
high mound, lying close upon the shore. Beneath this mound 
slumber the hundred and ninety-two Athenian heroes, who 
purchased the great victory with their lives; monumental 
pillars which stood here, were, as Pausanias informs us, in- 
scribed with their names. From this venerable tomb the 
eye commands the entire plain. 

The plain of Marathon exactly resembles an ancient 
theatre. The fine sweep of the bay, which forms the east 
side, represents the curve of the orchestra, sharply closed at 
both ends by rugged projecting cliffs ; to the south, by Argo- 
like, a lofty and bold declivity of Fentelicus ; to the north, 
by a narrow, sharp-pointed promontory, called by the ancients 
Cynosura. The west side is a pile of steep eminences, con- 
nected with the range of Fames. These hills send out an 
isolated spur, called Eotroni, which forms the division between 
two narrow valleys ; at the entrance of the more southerly lies 
Vrana, already mentioned; and in the secluded upper ex- 
tremity of the northern, not visible from the mound where we 
are standing, is a small village, the modem Marathon. There 
can hardly be a doubt that the archaeologists are right in 
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affirming that the ancient Marathon did not occupy the site 
of the modem village, but that of Vrana. 

These valleys have nothing to do with the battle. It was 
fonght close to the shore, on the plain proper, which is about 
six miles long, from east to west, and two broad. Even the 
onmilitary eye can see at a glance that the nature of the 
locality gave the Greeks a decided advantage over the Per- 
sians. And the favourable nature of the ground must neces- 
sarily be taken into account, in order to explain how it was 
possible for the Greeks to conquer, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous numerical odds opposed to them. 

The Persians had newly taken and sacked the city of 
Eretria, on the neighbouring coast of Eubcea. They were 
now moving directly upon Athens — the nearest route was by 
Marathon ; and it was easier to effect a landing there than 
anywhere else, as the coast scarcely rises four feet above the 
sea-level ; besides, the wide plain seemed exceedingly favour- 
able fer the evolutions of the Persian cavalry — only seemed, 
however. Hippias, the banished Pisistratid, who advised the 
Persians to land at Marathon, had overlooked one important 
circumstance. Unfathomable swamps at that time, as now, 
lined the shore at both extremities of the bay; only the 
intermediate space is real terra firma. 

The Greeks are drawn up at the foot of the heights to the 
west, the Persians along the shore to the east ; eight stadia 
lie between the two fronts. The Greeks rush furiously upon 
the foe from the heights. The Persian centre breaks the 
Greek line ; but the Persian wings, embarrassed by the 
swamps, are repulsed by the Greeks. The Greeks do not 
scatter themselves in useless pursuit — they collect their forces, 
and make a united attack on the division that had broken 
their centre ; they are successful. The Persian centre is 
driven back. Now they pursue the headlong fugitives into 
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the swamps — happy they who escape to the ships ; but even 
seven ships fell into the hands of the Athenians. 
I thought of the words of Childe Harold : — 

*' The flying Mede, bis shafUess broken bow ; 
The fiory Greek, his red punning spear ; 
Mountains above. Earth's, Ocean's plain below : 
Death in the front, Destraction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene !" 

It is almost inconceivable that the Persians should hav« 
chosen ground so unfavourable. These swamps were exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; but supposing they had gained a battle, th« 
mountain-passes on the way to Athens would have proved 
still more so. The Persians were the victims of their own 
pride and presumption. They supposed, as Herodotus says^ 
that the Athenians would of their own accord, without at- 
tempting defence, traitorously deliver up the city to them ; 
and even when the battle had commenced, and the Greeks 
were making their furious charge, they upbraided them with 
the folly and madness of their conduct, since they were a 
mere handful, and without horse and bowmen. 

We leave the hallowed tumulus of these ancient Athenians. 
To the north of it stands another monument — only its 
square substructure now remains ; but this is large and mas- 
sive, and the marble fragments lying about show that the 
structure was of marble. It is usually held to be the trophy 
of Mlltiades, the general on the glorious day of Marathon ; 
more probably, however. Boss is correct in considering it as 
the monument erected by the Athenians to commemorate 
their victoiy, mentioned by Pausanias, as a monument of 
white stone. Traces of a number of other monuments are 
visible, partly artificial tumuli, partly structures of stone ; pno 
of these tumuli covers, as we know from Pausanias, the bones 
of the Plat«ans and Athenian slaves who fell in the battle. 
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' The soil of Marathon is a rich red loam, fraitful, and^ for 
Greece, well cultivated. The present Marathon, consisting of 
a very few houses, is pleasantly situated in the secluded nook 
I spoke of, among green trees, on the banks of a streamlet ; 
and it is a sign of a certain degree of opulence, that the 
khan here is not destitute of ceiling and flooring, as the khans 
are everywhere else. 

Not far from Marathon, in a green mountain solitude, lie 
the ruined temples of the ancient Bhamnus, buried in luxuri* 
ant shrubbery. Only the massive substructure of the old 
temples is uninjured ; all around are scattered in wild con- 
fusion drums of pillars, capitals, and fragments of entabla- 
tures. Their workmanship is characterized by a refinement 
and breadth which tempt us to assign them to the Periclean 
period. 

The scenery became here, again, singularly beautiful. Not- 
withstanding our excellent guide's topographical skill, we 
lost our way immediately after leaving Bhamnus, and we 
rode for hours at random through the lonely hills. But how 
magnificent the distances I Now and again the eye caught 
the mighty amphitheatre of Marathon ; on one side we had 
the winding ranges of Parnes ; on the other, the sea, and, 
lying in lofty calm, the mountains of Euboea, among which 
the conical snow-capped Dirphys is specially prominent. 

The scenery, from Bhamnus to the ancient Aulis, is cer- 
tainly among the finest in the world. The straits of the 
Euripus become narrower and narrower as we ascend. The 
white houses of Euboea and Chalcis aro seen along the foot of 
the Eubcean hills ; on the mainland rise the bold and rugged 
mountains of Aulis, and even the huge snowy masses of Par- 
nassus may be descried. It is interesting to compare these 
varieties of mountain form, and study their peculiarities. There 
can hardly be more beautiful mountains than those of Greece. 
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They have not the peaked, zigzag outlines of ourii. Their 
characteriRtic feature is the prevalence of the horizontal line ; 
they seem to repose, therefore, even in ascending. They rest 
securely on a hroad and massive hase. The lines rise at first 
quite softly and gradually; suddenly they shoot up more 
boldly and aspiringly, but fall again into gentle levels, which 
introduce softness and repose. But the fresh vigour of the 
ascending lines is not yet exhausted ; on the contrary, it be- 
comes bolder and more creative— it raises walls of rock, rugged 
and perpendicular, it forms beetling crags and wild ravines, 
till at length these rude steeps again give way, and the finish- 
ing outlines are milder and gentler. The atmoi^here, too, is 
wonderfully clear, so that in the farthest distance the lines 
are sharp and distinct ; and there is an ever-changing play of 
the most glowing colours, which enchants even in spring, and 
in summer and autumn must be of an overpowering beauty. 
What gives Greece an advantage over Italy, in point of 
beauty of landscape, is the endless variety in the forms of her 
coasts. Italy has only one coast, the western ; the east coast 
— ^the coast of the Adriatic, from Ravenna to Brindisi, is, 
without much exception, monotonous and uninteresting. But 
how numeroiis the coasts and bays of Greece I And each 
more grand and beautiful than the other I On the other 
hand, Greece wants the rich vegetation of Italy, and this was 
her deficiency, probably, even in her most floiirishing period. 
In the lovely valley of Maurodhilissi, between Ealamo and 
Markopnlo, on the margin of a brook, lie the ruined walls of 
a temple. It is the Temple of Amphiaraus, erected on the 
spot where, according to the ancient myth, the earth opened 
and swallowed him up, together with his war-chariot, when 
fieeing from a Theban pursuer, during the war of the Seven 
against Thebes. He was thereafter worshipped as divine. 
About an hour's ride from these ruins is Scala di Oropo, 
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where, according to Leake, the ancient Delphinium, the port of 
Oropiis, lay ; according to Finlay and Ross, Oropus itself. In 
a wretched farm-shed here, in the midst of all sorts of agricnl- 
tnral implements, there is a relief^ which probably once stood 
in the Temple of Amphiaraus, as votive gift. It represents a 
war-chariot drawn by four spirited steeds ; in the chariot stands 
a youthful warrior with his charioteer. Even if the neighbour- 
hood in which we find this relief did not sufficiently determine 
its meaning, there could be no doubt that the youthful hero 
was intended for Amphiaraus. The artist has chosen the 
moment in which the abyss opens to receive him. The horses, 
previously galloping along with headlong speed, rear back- 
wards in terror; Amphiaraus, involuntarily taking hold of 
the front of the chariot, makes the vain attempt to bring it to 
a stand, before the plunge into the yawning gulf, while the 
charioteer stands rigid and thunderstruck — his hands me- 
chanically making the movement of reining in the steeds. 
The forms, both of men and horses, are so free and noble, and 
the rapid vicissitudes of feeling are indicated so delicately, and 
with so much dramatic eflfect, as quite to justify Welcker, who 
has brought this relief into notice in his Ancient Monuments,* 
in saying that it is one of the most beautiful works human 
art has ever produced. The softness and delicacy which 
mark the treatment of the forms, induce Welcker to compare 
it with those figures and groups which adorned the parapet of 
the Temple of Victory, on the Acropolis. But if we consider 
the power and heroic dignity which this delicacy clothes, we 
can hardly hesitate to place this relief side by side with the 
best portions of the frieze of the Parthenon, although the 
Amphiaraus-worship, in Oropus, seems to be of a somewhat 
late origin. 

We leave the coast, and cross some eminences. A broad 

* AUe DittkitUUer, Tb. 2, s. 179. 
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plain then extends before ns, bounded to the right by the 
blue ranges of Fames, to the left by the heights of Aulis ; 
straight before lies Parnassus, in massiire repose. This is the 
great Theban plain — ^we are in Boeotia. 

The plain is fertile, and, comparatively speaking, well cul- 
tivated. In the middle of the com fields stand large, old 
oaks, and wide-spreading pines. One of these pines stretched 
the green arches of its protecting roof so far abroad, that a 
whole herd of cattle found shelter beneath it. 

The mins of the ancient Tanagra lie close to the road. 
They are mere confused stone-heaps; there is no human 
dwelling near. All around, dead, silent solitude ; only an 
eagle circled high in air. 

We are here an hour and a half's ride from Thebes. 

Thebes, which has been destroyed times without number, 
and yet always rises anew on its ancient site, makes a very 
favourable impression. The city lies at present, as when 
Pansanias saw it, on the flat summit of a low hill, of an ellip- 
tical shape, and sloping gently downwards from south to 
north. On this hill stood the ancient Acropolis. Numerous 
other eminences lie close to it on every side ; in the times of 
her ancient prosperity the seven gates of Thebes answered to 
the openings of the valleys between these. On the east side 
of the town, at the foot of the hill, the fountain of Saint 
Theodora pours the water of the Ismenus from twelve marble 
spouts into a beautiful basin ; and on the other side of the 
hill, on the western slope, is the beautiful marble Fountain of 
Dirce ; and there is no want of women and blooming girls 
at either basin, busily engaged in washing. 

One never gets tired wandering about in this little Thebes. 
Antique remains are scanty; they consist of a few frag- 
ments of pillars, and some marble blocks. But wherever 
we cast our eyes, they rest on the grand mountain forms that 
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bound the plain, in themselves beautiful, and consecrated by 
the ancient traditions with which they are connected. 

In the east yonder lie the mountains of Euboea; in the 
west, Parnassus and Helicon, with its numberless valleys and 
ravines ; to the south, Cithseron ; and to the north, the green 
range of Teumessus, on whose farthest summit lay the dread 
Sphinx, whom (Edipus, by solving the riddle, hurled head- 
long from the rock. 

Hoary tradition weaves its spell around the city. We 
cannot see the Fountain of Dirce, and CithcBron, and the 
Sphinx, without having Zethus and Amphion constantly be- 
fore our eyes, and the mighty figures that play their parts in 
the eventful and tragic story of (Edipus. 

I was astonished by the singular beauty of the people of 
Thebes. I saw young men and boys here, with a cast of 
feature so genuinely classic, and a form and demeanour so 
full of grace and dignity, that they seemed to be incarnated 
figures from the frieze of the Parthenon. But, in praising 
their beauty, I must not forget to mention a certain mis- 
chievous practice which I found prevailing here, as in most 
of the livelier towns of Greece. A degenerate form of the 
antique game of the discus is still kept up by the worthy 
youngsters of the streets ; they are fond of pelting strangers 
with stones. Great in this sport are the youth of Eleusis ; 
but, beyond dispute, the youthful Thebans bear away the 
palm. 
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LEBADEA. 

The importance of Lebadea in ancient times was owing 
chiefly to the Oracle of Trophonius which lay close to the 
town. 

Boeotia in general, to use an expression of Plutarch's, was 
" the many-voiced land of oracles." Kesponses were given 
at the sacred Fountain of Hysise ; the nymphs of the Sphra- 
gitian grotto on Cithseron were prophetesses ; Heleum, in the 
district of Tanagra, had its Batis; Oropus and Harma had 
the cultus and dream-oracle of Amphiaraus ; and there were 
oracular sanctuaries of Apollo himself on Mount Ptoum, at 
Tegyra, at Eutresis in the vicinity of Thespiae, and at Thebes. 
But of all the oracles of Boeotia, that of Trophonius was the 
most renowned, influential, and firmly established. At a very 
late period — long after all the other oracles have become 
silent — the Trophonian cuUus is still flourishing at Lebadea, 
along with the Pythian at Delphi. 

Lebadea lies in the south-west comer of the great plain of 
Orchomenus, eight or nine hours' ride from Thebes. 

The region through which the road passes is certainly one 
of the most remarkable in the whole of Greece. 

What a strange sight awaits us after we have passed the 
low and narrow defile which connects the two basins of Boeo- 
tia, the plains of Thebes and Orchomenus. We stand at the 
foot of the bold and picturesque Helicon, whose deep ravines 
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are here and tbere dad with dark wood. Before ns lies a 
wide, marshy flat, OTeigrown with reeds; in some places 
deeper pools gleam in the son. This wide marsh is the 
Copaic Lake. To the north and east rise in easy slopes the 
bare, gray, calcareous heights of the Acontian and Ptoan 
ranges, and to the west ascend in grand repose the snow- 
capped masses of Parnassus. 

The Copaic Lake collects the streams that flow from Heli- 
con, Parnassus, and Acontium. It is only in winter that it 
presents a uniform surface of water ; in spring, some places 
dry fast enough to allow grain to be sown on them; other 
parts, which the water is later in leaying, become excellent 
pasture-land ; and between these com fields and pastures lie 
swamps and pools that never become dry, probably because, 
besides the afflux of water from the surrounding country, they 
are supplied by springs of their own. Twenty channels, 
larger and smaller, help to draw off the water; but these 
kataboikra, or subterranean gorges, partly artificial, partly 
natural, are insufficient for the complete drainage of the 
country, and do not prevent the occasional recurrence of 
serious immdations. The most different periods — ^the oldest 
Minyse, Alexander the Great, the Frankish Dukes — have 
commenced magnificent canals here, but never brought them 
to any satisfactory result. 

The inundations of the Copaic Lake have been aptly com- 
pared with the immdations of the Nile. Notwithstanding the 
rude and imperfect way in which these fields are cultivated, 
they produce, as we are informed on excellent authority, fifteen, 
twenty, and thirty-fold, and one new piece of alluvium at the 
mouth of the Cephissus even sixty-fold. This explains why 
precisely these dangerous, fever-haunted regions are the scene 
of so large a portion of the earliest Greek history. At Or- 
chomenus, over yonder, on the other side of the lake, the ancient 
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fcreasniy of the Miny® attests the opulence and splendour of 
the pre-historic times. The Iliad speaks of the boundless 
treasures of gold which were there amassed ; and the Hymn 
to the Pythian Apollo— the oldest authority in Boeotian tradi- 
tion — sings of the power and festive gaiety of Haliartus and 
(Echalia, at a time when " no mortal dwelt in sacred Thebes, 
and no pathway led through rich com fields, but all was 
covered with deep woods." And other traditions tell of a 
time still more remote than this — of a still older Orchomenus, 
and of fabulous cities called Athens and Eleusis, swallowed 
up in the great flood. 

For about six or eight miles, the road winds along between 
the lake and Mount Helicon. Where the latter ends, a new 
range commences, that of Laphystius ; on its furthest slope 
lies Lebadea. 

Lebadea is now called Livadia, according to a change of 
letter common in modem Greek. It has at present about five 
thousand inhabitants, and is one of the pleasantest and liveli- 
est towns of Greece. Laphystius thrones high above the city, 
rising in full, round lines ; beside it lies another hill, lower 
than Laphystius, but with a broader ridge, on which stand at 
present the ruins of mediaeval fortifications ; in ancient times, 
however, it was the site of beautiful temples and sanctuaries. 
These two hills are separated from each other by a narrow 
ravine, through which a rapid little stream forces its way over 
countless blocks and crags with loud, incessant din. The 
ravine opens into the valley, and at its opening, partly on 
sloping ground, lies the town, embosomed in green trees and 
luxuriant gardens, such as are seldom to be found in Greece. 
It was a glorious evening. During the entire day a burning 
sun had been beating with quite pitiless intensity on the 
treeless plain through which we rode. The air was now cool 
and balmy. The moon stood in full splendour in a starry 
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sky, and showed mountain and plain and town bathed in a 
light of magic softness. The plashing of the stream broke 
dreamily on the ear. It was as if we had been suddenly 
transported to one of those beautiful little towns in the moun» 
tains of Savoy or Piedmont. How enchanting must this 
Lebadea have been when the carefully-tended sacred grove, 
and the magnificent temples still adorned it I Pausanias 
says, " Lebadea has all the beauties that a prosperous city of 
the Hellenes can have." 

Here, then, was the oracle of Zeus Trophonius, a god of 
the imder world, but a mild and friendly one. He is a god 
of soothsaying and revelation, to whom those descend who 
desire counsel and information as to things hidden. He who 
went down into the Cave of Trophonius believed he was de- 
scending to the dread mysteries of the lower world. 

The Oracle of Trophonius, like the Oracle of Delphi, is en- 
tirely based on an ecstatic condition of the soul. But there 
was an important difference of external procedure. In Delphi, 
only the priestess of the soothsaying divinity, the Pythia, is 
excited and inspired by vapours ascending from the mysteri- 
ous depths of the earth, and she then communicates to the in- 
quirer what has been revealed to her during her ecstasy. In 
the Oracle of Trophonius, however, the inquirer himself was 
subjected to the ecstatic condition. 

The old traveller Pausanias descended into the Cave of 
Trophonius, and has left us a most interesting description of 
the ceremonies observed on the occasion. It is instructive to 
remark the exciting and intoxicating agents, and terrifying 
expedients used by the priests to inflame and heighten the 
imagination of the believing inquirer. 

He who wished to consult the oracle was obliged to live 
for several days previously in a separate chamber, sacred to 
the good Dsemon, and Tyche, the goddess of Fortune, During 
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this period the utmost bodily and spiritual purity was enjoined 
on him ; he was not allowed warm baths, but had to wash 
himself in the stream Hercyna. He had abundance of animal 
food, for he ate of the victims which he sacrificed to Tropho- 
nius and his sons, to Apollo, to Cronus, to Zeus Basileiis, to 
Hera, and to Demeter. A soothsayer, who is present each 
time he sacrifices, announces to him, from the entrails of the 
victims, whether or not Trophonius is to receive him graciously. 
When the final night has come, and the consultation is to 
take place, the inquirer sacrifices a ram, the blood of which 
he allows to flow into a pit, while he calls upon Agamedes, 
the father of Trophonius. Although all the preceding victims 
have been favourable, they avail nothing if the entrails of this 
ram prove unpropitious. Should they oflfer no obstacle, the 
inquirer proceeds upon his hazardous enterprise hopefully. 
Two boys of thirteen, natives of Lebadea, conduct him again 
to the river Hercyna, bathe him once more, and anoint him 
with oil. Still he is not brought to the oracle. The priests 
now lead him to the sources of the stream, which are near each 
other. One of these is the Fountain of Lethe ; from it he 
drinks the Draught of Oblivion, that he may forget all with 
which his mind has hitherto been occupied. The other is the 
Fountain of Mnemosyne; here he drinks the Draught of 
Memory, in order that he may have the power to remember 
all that he is to see in the cave. Now he is shown the ancient 
statue of the god, invisible to all other mortals. He worships 
it, and prays fervently. At length, in the darkness of the 
night, he is conducted to the oracle itself, clothed in a linen 
garment, and wearing shoes such as are worn in the place 
itself. The oracle lies beyond the sacred grove, farther up the 
mountain. He comes to a circular elevation of white marble, 
only a few feet high, and resembling, in shape and size, a 
small Greek threshing-floor. It is surrounded with a railing, 
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in which is a door. The inquirer enters this inclosed space. 
A chasm opens before him — not a natural chasm, but one 
artificially constructed, and skilfully calculated for its parti- 
cular purpose. It resembled a small round Greek oven, and 
was about eight feet in diameter at the bottom, and about 
sixteen feet high ; the opening at the top was about two spans 
in breadth. There is no stair, A light, narrow ladder is 
brought to the inquiring votary. As he is about to descend, 
he takes in both hands some honey-cakes, to appease the 
snakes that have their abode beneath ; he then descends by 
the ladder till his knees are inside the opening ; with the speed 
of lightning the rest of his body is drawn after, as when a 
mighty and irresistible current sucks a man bound band and 
foot into its whirling eddy. He is now in the cave itself, and 
the terrors of the lower world begin ; snakes and evil spirits 
appear, roarings and bellowings, and horrid sounds of every 
description are heard ; sometimes the votaiy sees the objects 
be has at heart in mysterious forms, at other times he hears 
them spoken of in sepulchral or siren tones. At last, the in- 
quirer is again pushed up through the same opening, but head 
downwards, and feet first. The priests are ready to receive 
him. They place him on the Chair of Mnemosyne, and ask 
what he has seen and heard. Afterwards they commit him 
to the ministers of the oracle, and, still stunned with terror, 
he is carried back to the chamber of the good Daemon and 
Tyche, where he remains till he has recovered. 

This oracle frequently plays an important part in the 
weightieBt transactions of Greek history ; it is even at times 
in intimate communication with the oracle at Delphi. It is 
apparent, however, that jugglery and priestcraft had here a 
wide field. The Trophonian Oracle was very often, therefore, 
pitilessly ridiculed by the Greek comic writers. 

Few of the localities connected with the oracle, and little 

2 r. 
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of its interior arrangement can now be made out. The 
Hercyna is now called the Chilia. On its banks, at the foot 
o£ the hill, now occupied by the fortifications, innumerable 
niches have been hewn into the rocks, evidently to receive 
votive oflferings. There are also two large partly artificial 
grottos, held by some to be the chamber of the good Daemon 
and Tyche, and the cave of Agamedes. 

Stephani, in his Journey through Northern Greece, boasts 
of having discovered the cave of the oracle itself. My fellow- 
traveller Preller, and myself, had implicit faith in this dis- 
covery ; we now know that it is a gross mistake. 

The cave of the oracle, as Pausanias plainly intimates, re- 
sembled a Greek oven, that is, it was a vaulted structure of a 
bee-hive shape, nan'owing towards the top ; Ulrichs has very 
happily compared it with the vault of the treasure-chambers 
of MycenaB and Orchomenus. But that subterranean cham- 
ber, connected with a little ruined mediaeval church, affirmed 
by Stephani to be identical with the cave in question, has, as 
he himself says, regular walls and pillars. He should have 
added, that the church was twenty feet in breadth, and 
twenty-seven feet in length ; and that the chamber beneath 
it, like the church itself, was a regular oblong. And not one 
opening, as in the account of Pausanias, but two openings, 
close to each other, lead into this chamber ; in fact, if Ste- 
phani had looked better about him, he would have seen a third 
at no great distance. In short, the true state of the case as 
to this supposed discovery is very simple ; this chamber is 
nothing but the crypt of the church, and was, at a later 
period, used as water-cistern for the fortress. The old English 
traveller Dodwell, long ago pointed it out as a cistern of this 
kind. 

It is labour in vain to attempt making many discoveries 
here. The whole of the hill on which the fortifications stand, 
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and which includes the precinct of the oracle, is covered 
over and over with the ruins of mediaeval masonry and huge 
fragments of rock. 

Otfried Miiller says, in his work on Orchomenus : " I hate 
Chandler's wretched way of going about, Pausanias in 
hand, and insisting on discovering every ancient stone and 
hillock." 
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DELPHI. 

Delphi lies on the sonth-westem declivity of Pamassas. 
Coming from Boeotia, therefore, yon have to travel round 
almost the entire mountain. 

How stately and solemn the repose of these huge high-piled 
masses ! Parnassus is about seven thousand five hundred feet 
in height ; it consists, like almost all the mountains of Greece, 
of naked, bluish-gray, calcareous rock ; a forest of dark green 
firs forms a narrow winding fringe along its base, and the 
summit is covered with glittering snow. The masses of 
Parnassus are not so much riven as those of Helicon ; they 
are more coherent and solid. And yet in this unity what 
variety — in this repose what movement I These steep walls 
of rock rise rapidly, but in continuous, grandly simple lines ; 
broad reclining table-lands are interposed, from which new 
steeps ascend, bolder and higher than the first perhaps, bat 
with the same simple, unbroken outline; and thus, upwards and 
upwards, in a succession of bold ascents and gentle levels, the 
alternation mounts, without interruption and always harmo- 
nious, till towards the summit the mountain gathers itself 
into one grand reposing mass, from which, as far as can be 
seen from beneath, only here and there an aspiring peak stQl 
shoots boldly forth. 

A deep narrow valley, through which the Pleistus rushes, 
separates Parnassus from the range of Cirphis, which runs 
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parallel to it, and stretches on to the Gulf of Corinth. At 
the entrance of this valley lies the celebrated Triple Way, the 
Triodos, where the road from Delphi splits into three branches. 
That to the right goes to Daulis, the left fork leads to Corinth 
by Ambrysus, and the road in the centre takes to Lebadea. 
It was here that the ill-starred (Edipus met Laius, and, 
ignorant that he was his father, slew him in a fit of fatal 
passion. There are still some piles of stones here, remains 
of the simple monument which, according to Pausanias, 
covered the grave of Laius and his charioteer. 

The road proceeds along this secluded valley, gradually 
ascending. The region is desolate and monotonous ; to the 
right the rude rocks of Parnassus, to the left the bare Cirphis. 
It is conceivable enough how in ancient times ruffians had 
their solitary hiding-places here, from which they issued to 
rob pious wayfarers of the oflferings they were carrying to the 
Delphic shrine. 

About half-way between Lebadea and Delphi, Arachova 
breaks the monotony. Arachova, the ancient Anemoria, a 
pleasant town of from four to five hundred houses, clings 
picturesquely to a steep declivity of Parnassus. From a 
pinnacle of rock above it, overhanging the church, there is 
a view of such astonishing and varied magnificence as Greece 
alone, the land of mountain and of coast, can show. At our 
feet, the wild valleys and hills which join the range of Cirphis, 
and are to be considered as terminating Parnassus ; behind 
these, the blue waters of the Corinthian Gulf; beyond which 
again, the snow-capped Cyllene, and the undulating outline 
of the mountains of the Peloponnesian coast from Sicyon to 
Vostizza. Delphi, however, though only two hours' distant, 
is still invisible ; it is hidden by projecting shoulders of the 
mountain. 

Delphi continues unseen till you are quite close to it. 
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The first sight of this secluded, sacred, peaceful Vale of 
Delphi, must in ancient times have wrought upon the be- 
holder with an almost preternatural power — it is so over- 
whelming and unexpected. Even now, though the ancient 
splendour and the religious consecration of the place have for 
ever vanished, it is profoundly impressive. 

Imagine a narrow, rock-inclosed valley, the farther ex- 
tremity of which strikingly resembles the semicircular curve 
of an ancient theatre. The curve is formed by the gentle 
inward sweep of an acclivity of Parnassus : this is the north 
side of the valley. On the east side protrude two gigantic, 
precipitous walls of rock, called the Phsedriades; and the 
west side is occupied by another projecting mass, lower than 
the rocks of the east side, but whose effect is heightened by 
the summits of the Locrian and ^tolian mountains, which 
appear above it. To the south, the half- circle is closed in a 
right line by the range of Cirphis, at the foot of which the 
Pleistus winds in a deep gully. In its ancient glorious times, 
the houses and radiant temples of the city rose above each 
other at the farther and circular extremity of the valley, like 
the ranges of seats in a theatre, on terraces partly natural, 
partly artificial, some of which can still be seen. On one of 
the highest of these terraces lay the ancient and venerable 
oracle that gave the city existence and renown, covered by 
the magnificent Temple of Apollo, all around which rose 
noble statues, and the green trees of the sacred grove. 

The once so magnificent Delphi is now a wretched little 
hamlet. It is called Kastri, because the people who settled 
here thought that the ruined walls they found were the re- 
mains of an ancient fortress — a Palseo Castron. The sacred 
chasm, from which the prophetic god, by the inspired mouth 
of his priestess, gave forth his oracular decisipns, has vanished 
among ruins and debris^ without leaving a trace of its former 
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existence. Squalid huts have been built over ihe substruc- 
ture of the great temple which inclosed this oracular fissure, 
and only isolated fragments of Doric tu& and Ionic marble 
pillars remind us mournfully of the period of bygone splen- 
dour. Of the ancient Lesche, the magnificent portico which 
the great Folygnotus had adorned with his paintings, nothing 
remains but the floor, which is now part of a storeroom in 
which hay and grain are kept. If we add the remains of the 
old Palestra, farther down in the garden of the convent of 
the Fanagia, and in the vicinity of these the substructions of 
four small temples, one of which, circular in form, and bearing 
a general resemblance to the Boman Pantheon, is usually 
assigned to Athene Pronoia — we have mentioned all that has 
been preserved of the ancient Delphi. 

The case is almost worse with the monuments of statuary. 
The same Delphi, which, despite all the Boman plunderings, 
could still, in the time of Pliny, boast of a treasure of more 
than three thousand statues, has now nothing but a few 
fragments of sculpture in the wall of the convent-court, and 
a number of good but sorely mutilated sarcophagi of the 
Boman period, in some half-opened tombs at the entrance of 
the Sacred Way. The Athenian archaeologist Pittakis had 
told us that some newly-found reliefs had been deposited in 
the house of a Mr. Phrangos, owner of the ground which 
forms the ancient precinct of the temple. Mr. Phrangos, 
however, makes a mystery of these discoveries, probably for 
the sake of effecting secret sales ; all our entreaties were in- 
sufficient to procure us a sight of them. 

The works of man, however glorious, however exalted tlie 
genius that produced them, are subject to ruin and decay. 
Time and storm have made no alteration on the face of nature. 
On the summit of the Delphic hill may still be seen the seats 
of the Circus hewn in the natural rock, and not far off bubbles 
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forth now as before, at the base of a lofhr crag; the waters 
of that clear ^ring which Ulrichs, skilled in Delphic t<qpo- 
graphy, has determined to he the Delphnsa, the old city 
fountain of the Delphians. And about a hundred paces fur- 
ther down, we see another foontain, the Cassofis, whoee 
hallowed "^ perennial spring watered the Pythian laurel, and 
the sacred myrtles of the eternal grove of the god." And 
stOl we see. the renowned Fountain of Gastalia, in whose 
silver-clear and consecrated streams the priests of the god, 
and all who desired from the god counsel or forgiTcness, bathed 
and purified themselves. Immediately over this Castalian 
Fountain rise the naked precipices of the Fhsdriades, nine 
hundred feet in height, from which, in the earlier times, those 
criminals were hurled who had committed serious ofienoes 
against the Delphic sanctuary. A deep ravine, through 
which a torrent tumbles, cleaves them so boldly and pic^ 
turesquely into two separate masses, that they formed the 
chief reason why the Boman poets were accustomed almost 
always to call the many-summited Pamassos hicqffs Pcarnassus 
— the double-sammited. 

People may say what they will, the consecration which 
rests upon a spot so long and so highly venerated, has some- 
thing in it profoundly magical. This crystal Fount of Castaly, 
these stone steps leading down to it, the nidies yonder in the 
rock for the reception of pious gifts of statuary, give ceaseless 
occupation to the fancy, and prompt it to summon the mighty 
Past once more to life from out of the rubbish and ruins under 
which it lies entombed. 

"See! with his steeds and hie TBdiaiit chariot 
Helioe over the earth is beaming. 
And the stars flee from his hearenly hri^tnea 
Into the holj night. 

Tni4>proacliable heights of Pamassos glow. 
Bathed in the lii^t of awakening day 
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That dawns with blessing to mortals ; 

And sweetest fragrance of myrtles rises 

Up to the temple cornice ; 

And the Pjrthia thrones on her sacred tripod. 

And chante the response to people of Hellas 

That she heard of the god in trance ecstatic. 

Apollo's ministers, Delphians, up ! 

Wend ye to Oastaly's silyezy fount. 

And when the dews of its crystal flood 

Haye bathed you, hasten to enter the temple, 

And, shunning all words of woful omen. 

Nought but good let all inquiring 

The will of the god 

Hear f^om your favouring lips." 
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CHiERONEA. 

After the fatal defeat at Cliseronea, the Athenians brought 
their dead to Athens and buried them, in accordance with a 
law and custom as old as the second Persian war, in the 
Street of Tombs in the outer Ceramicus. A simple inscrip- 
tion commemorated the valour of the fallen patriots. We 
know this inscription from the oration of Demosthenes, De 
Corona, 

But the Thebans buried their slain on the battle-field it- 
self ; and thej did not raise a monument with an inscrip- 
tion — they erected a colossal statue of a dying lion. 

This lion was discovered in the year 1818. The earth 
had sunk under its weight; originally composed of several 
pieces, it had separated into nine different fragments. The 
body is hollow, but not the head — a circumstance sufficient 
in itself to set aside Gottling's supposition that this lion 
served to conduct the water of a fountain. 

How moving the speech of this dumb monument 1 of these 
forms, so powerful, haughty, and noble I we see that the lion, 
if he cannot conquer, is heroic even in his fall. He has lain 
down faint to death with the conflict, the tail drawn close to 
his body ; but still he gathers once more his sinking forces 
and raises himself with fierce defiance on his forepaws. In 
vain! — his eye droops in death. The comers of his mouth 
open for a loud cry of pain, but he resists with a firm com- 
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pression of his lips; there shaU be heard from him no com> 
plaining sound. 

The dying lion I It is a proud emblem; and modem 
sculptors have adopted it too frequently on very inappn>priate 
occasions. But Greece had a right to alleviate her sorrow 
for her lost freedom by seeking for it this haughty expres- 
sion. 

Here at Ghseronea her old political energy burst forth once 
more; all inner animosities were stilled by the threatened 
danger from without. More than a thousand Athenians fell, 
and almost as many Thebans ; and among these latter was that 
Sacred Band of three hundred youths who had never been 
conquered in fight before, and who here too were true to 
their oath, and died rather than yield. 

This Fall of Greece is a tragedy in the highest sense of 
the word. Greece perishes; yet nothing that is great and 
beautiful in her is lost — ^it is sown as the seed of new life and 
vigour. 

There is deep poetry in the incident related by the ancient 
historian Diodorus. The evening after the battle, Philip 
was wandering in exultant mood over the field in the com- 
pany of his generals. They came first to the spot where the 
Sacred Band of the Thebans, covered with wounds, lay man 
on man ; — the sight of heroes who had so nobly fallen 
awakened admiration and sympathy in the souls of the vic- 
tors. But when they came to the Athenian dead, Philip 
derided the Athenians, and repeated scornfully the haughty 
terms of their declaration of war. The Athenian orator 
Demades was among the captives. He said to the king: 
" But why play the part of Thersites when fate has chosen 
thee for Agamemnon's ?" Philip immediately took the wreath 
of triumph from his head ; and he presented Demades with 
his freedom. 
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The Greeks are vanquished, but the conqueror bows before 
the intellectual superiority of the conquered. He knows no 
higher ambition than himself to be called Greek, and to re- 
semble the Greek hero Agamemnon. And the same Alex- 
ander who on the day of Chasronea won his first military 
honours among the ranks of his father's warriors, marches 
with his armies, a few years later, far into the East, every- 
where leaving the impress of the Greek character, every- 
where diffusing Greek culture, and making it the common 
property of humanity. 

History is fond of striking contrasts. Ancient Greece 
elevates us even when we contemplate her fall ; but the im- 
pression which modern Greece makes, even after her vaunted 
" regeneration," is melancholy and depressing. I never felt 
this more deeply than on the battle-field of Chseronea. 

The town of Ghasronea lay on the east side of Fetrachus, 
a rocky and almost inaccessible mountain -cone, on the sum- 
mit of which was its acropolis. The solid walls of this cita- 
del, built of hewn blocks; the semicircle of the theatre cut 
in the natural rock, with its double precinction and three 
tiers of seats ; an ancient marble chair, at present standing in 
the church, and called in these parts the throne of Plutarch, 
because Plutarch was bom at Ghseronea, — ^attest the opulence 
and the love of art which in ancient times not unfrequently 
characterized even the smallest country towns. The broad 
and fertile plain which stretches from the foot of Parnassus 
almost to the Copaic lake is now utterly desolate and uncul- 
tivated. There are only a few wretched huts here. Two 
Wallachian boys, beautiful as the most beautiful statues of 
Greek ephebi^ have put up a tavern, in which they retail 
wretched wine and brandy {KrcLsi and Naki). On a coloured 
carpet spread upon its floor sat eight men with their legs 
crossed under them in true Turkish fashion, and the fez 
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wound about turban-wise with a white cloth. They were 
smoking long Turkish pipes or paper-cigars, and playing 
cards. 

Turkish pictures of this kind are still to be met with in all 
parts of Greece. In the interior of the country, manners and 
customs have not changed in the least since the overthrow of 
the Turkish rule. Our mule-drivers still gave us the title of 
Effendi ; and, when they saluted us, cast their eyes to the 
ground and crossed their arms upon their breast, according 
to the custom of the Turks. 

Mighty old lion of Chaeronea I A tear stole into my eye 
as I stood before thee, thou beautiful, venerable symbol of the 
nobly fighting and yet for ever fallen Greece I 
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RETROSPECT. 

During the last days of my Greek tour, I travelled over 
the plains of Thespiie, Lenctra, and PlatsaB, between Helicon 
and Cithseron. 

In the church of St. Charalampos, in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Thespiie, there are some very beautifhl reliefs of 
the Fraxitelian period — a feeble reflex of the splendonr of that 
statuary with which Praxiteles adorned Thespise. Leuctra 
has entirely disappeared ; but the mighty marble trophies that 
celebrated the victory of the Thebans over the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, still lie upon the open plam. Of the noble Plataese, once 
rich in objects of art, nothing remains but the ruins of the 
walls, among which, here and there, an isolated capital tells 
of the treasures of art that have been lost. 

All around are solitary pasture-lands ; and the few villages 
that have risen in the neighbourhood of the ancient Thespis 
and Platseae, consist but of some scattered, dirty huts. The 
beautiful words of Childe Harold continually recurred to 
me : — 

" He that is lonely, hither let him roam. 

And gate complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wand'ring slow by Delphi's sacred side. 
Or gaiing o'er the plains where Greek and Periiaa died.** 
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The celebrated battle-field of PlatsefiB is a spot where we 
may appropriately review the changeful fortunes of Greece, 
and sadly compare the glorious Once with the unhappy Now. 

That was a beautiful time when, between 1820 and 1830, 
the whole of Europe glowed with enthusiastic sympathy for 
the patriotic struggles of the Greeks ; but we must now sor- 
rowfully own that this great struggle has not bonie the ex- 
pected fruit. 

Everywhere agriculture is in its veriest infancy ; trade and 
manufactures exist nowhere ; it may almost be said that 
Greece is still a mere pasture-land for sheep and goats. 

The Greece of to-day stands far, far below the Greece of 
the Trojan war. In Homer, as Ludwig Koss has shown in 
an essay in the Journal of Archmohgical Science* the use of 
the chariot is a thing of e very-day occurrence. The journey 
from Pisa to Corinth, from Athens to Delphi, is performed in 
the chariot; the gigantic walls of Mycen« and Tiryns could 
never have been raised without excellent roads and bridges. 
But at present the only roads on which carriages can travel 
are between Athens and the Piraeus, between Nauplia and 
Argos, and between Athens and Thebes : there was a road 
some years ago between Thebes and Livadia, but it has gone 
to ruin, as there are no wheeled vehicles in Thebes or Liva- 
dia. A road is just at present being constructed between 
Argos and Tripolitza, but so badly that the parts first finished 
are falling into decay while the remainder is being completed. 
Nestor boasts {Iliadj xi. 677) that he made a booty in Elis of 
fifty herds of beeves, and an equal number of sheep, swine, 
and -goats. And how lavish of their hecatombs they were in 
these old times I It would not take many hecatombs to ex- 
haust the entire live stock of modem Greece. Equally little 
attention is paid to the breeding of horses ; Argos is the only 

* ZeitKhrfflfarAUerthumwiitenichci/tf Athens, 18M. 
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place where there is a stud, and it is in no very flourishing 
condition. 

The great misfortune of Greece is its want of population. 
In Athens, it is true, the population has considerably increased 
since the War of Independence, but there is little or no differ- 
ence in the rest of Greece. With a superficial area of 22,500 
square miles, Greece has' not yet a million of inhabitants. 
According to the latest official accounts, Northern Greece has 
a population of 258,973, the Feloponnese of 504,826, and the 
Islands of 232,067. And perhaps even these figures are too 
high, for it is one of the peculiarities of this country that ac- 
curate statistics are almost an impossibility. The severest 
enforcements of the Government have not yet effected the in- 
troduction of regular church records of the births and deaths. 
And if the Government resolve on having a census taken, it 
is rendered quite an illusory affair by the prevalent supersti- 
tion, that if the members of a family are counted, one of them 
is inevitably doomed to death. It becomes intelligible, when 
we consider this limited amount of population, how one may 
ride for days in the interior of the country without seeing a 
single human face. And what right have we to hope that 
agriculture and manufactures will ever be placed on a better 
footing as long as labour is so extremely scarce ? In Athens, 
a labourer's daily wages amount to nearly three shillings, be- 
sides his meals. Several attempts have been made by French- 
men and Englishmen to establish factories of various kinds ; 
but with labour at such a high price, foreign competition soon 
proved too much for them. 

And now, are we to go farther, and deny productive power 
to the soil itself? I must confess that, while travelling through 
the various districts of continental Greece, I was constantly 
reminded of a book which I had read some time previously, 
and which I never properly understood till I had myself be- 
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come acquainted with Greece. I refer to the work of Karl 
Fraas, The Climates and Vegetation of the Present Time* The 
author has been long resident in Greece, and his botanical 
pursuits have led him to visit repeatedly all parts of the 
country. He declares any real regeneration of Greece to be 
a physical impossibility. And this physical impossibility he 
finds in the want of wood and water. 

He says : ship-building, iron-founding, glass -manufactur- 
ing, sugar-manufacturing, house-building, lime-burning, in 
short, manufactures of every description require wood and 
water-power. Homer and Hesiod frequently mention forests. 
Theophrastus speaks of extensive forests on Parnassus and 
Helicon, on Taygetus and Cyllene, but especially in the 
higher regions of Arcadia. There is now scarcely any wood 
in the districts of Greece which are of easy access ; on Par- 
nassus, wood commences at a height of two thousand feet — at 
the convent of Jerusalem, with the silver- fir. The continually 
encroaching desert-climate has forced the wood in all quarters 
back to the highest mountain -ranges. It is found abundantly 
only in the highlands of ^tolia, and eastern Acamania, in 
Phthiotis, and central Euboea, and in the ravines of Cyllene 
and Taygetus. Artificial forest-culture is impossible ; the 
conservation of what still remains is attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. Whence would come the support of 
the flocks and herds — half the wealth of the country — if the 
goatherds were not at liberty to wander through the land 
from Athrys ^and Tymphrestus to Taenarus and Malea? — 
whence the fruitfnlness of the naked hills, if the low wood 
were no longer to be burnt down, and .its ashes used as 
manure ? The restoration of the ancient forests is impossible, 
more especially because the geographical limits of the ele- 
ments regulating the Flora, have been altogether changed by 

* Klima und PJlanaimweU in der Zett; Landshut, 1847. 
2 
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the destruction of the luxuriant natural vegetation. The 
want of wood, on the arid and calcareous soil, has materially 
increased the heat and dryness of the air ; the springs grow 
constantly more scanty, and the parched earth draws no pre- 
cipitations from the atmosphere. The sirocco blows hotter 
and hotter over the hills, which derive no shelter from their 
dwarfish and parched shrubbery — and it finds no springs, no 
rivers nor lakes, from which to extract fertilizing vapours. 
The mountain-pastures do not begin at a height of three 
thousand feet, they are first found at a height of five thousand. 
These pastures are covered throughout the summer with 
flocks of sheep ; on Parnassus alone, eighty thousand head 
have been counted, which feed in winter in the plains of 
Salona, Phocis, and Bceotia. But even on the elevated pas- 
ture-grounds, owing to the want of springs, the herbage de- 
pends for nourishment entirely on atmospheric moisture and 
the melting snow ; hence the grass is everywhere of short 
and stunted growth — a circumstance, however, not unfavour- 
able to the sheep. In short, where formerly there was wood, 
there is now only low shrubbery — where formerly there was 
pasturage, there is now only the vegetation of a steppe. 
The country, physically considered, has essentially degener- 
ated. And though we may not believe that poor, exhausted 
Greece has, in the course of time, made Gyphts and WaJla- 
chians of the ancient Myrmidons and Pelasgians, still we 
cannot but own that even the pure blood of the heroes of 
Marathon, or of the Platonic academy — supposing it had 
come down to our times undiluted and undeteriorated — would 
find only the very scantiest, frequently, absolutely po external 
aids, in the competition with those nations which at present 
contest the prize of progress in Europe and America. 

Whether we admit or deny that the state of things is so 
desperately hopeless as iha learned botanist will have it — 
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whether we look on any real and lasting renewal of life and 
vigour in this once beautiful country as a vain dream, or con- 
sider it a possibility actually attainable, although in the dii^- 
tant future ; it is certain that Greece, as we find it at present, 
is far from being that renewed, regenerated Greece so much 
longed for and so loudly vaunted — scarcely can it be said 
that even the germs of such new life exist. It is precisely 
the depressing consciousness that the present state of matters 
shows no capability of development into a better, that keeps 
this imhappy land in incessant political uneasiness and fer- 
n^ntation. Greece cannot live and cannot die ; Greece 
merely vegetates. These are the words a German lately 
used to me, who came to Greece thirty years ago as Philhel- 
lenist, and now lives near Chalcis, in Euboea, as landed pro- 
prietor. And really it would be difficult to describe, in more 
appropriate teims, the lamentable condition in which Greece 
has languished ever since she was formed into an independent 
kingdom. It was with reluctance that the great European 
powers recognised the independence of Greece; they have 
always treated her harshly, and done what they could to 
check her development ; the jealousy of the great powers 
crippled her energies at the very outset — for the London Con- 
ference ought to have given her Epirus and Thessaly ; and it 
is this same jealousy that secures for her the continuance of 
her seeming vitality. Greece falls the moment any important 
event introduces a serious alteration in the distribution of 
territory, which forms the basis of what is called the Balance 
of Power. 

The Greeks all feel the precariousness of their political 
position. Hence it comes that the political parties of Greece 
do not, as elsewhere, consist of Absolutists, Constitutionalists, 
and Radicals ; but simply of Nationalists and Bappists — that 
is, those who wish to uphold the independence of the king- 
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clom at all hazards, and those who strive more or less openly 
to effect a union with Eussia. The Nationalists have cer- 
tainly in the meantime the upper hand ; but they cannot con- 
ceal from themselves the painfdl insecurity of the basis on 
which they stand. You may see, indeed daily, in the Athe- 
nian newspapers, how the leaders of the National party boast 
of their Hellenic descent, and scorn every approach to the 
" Mongols and Tartars ; " but it is nevertheless undeniable 
that the Russian party is growing stronger every year. And 
though Russia is by no means backward in encouraging 
Russian tendencies, it would be a mistake to ascribe these 
altogether to Russian intrigues. The mournful truth, that 
Greece can never prosper through her own resources — and 
that the support of some more powerful kingdom is absolutely 
necessary for her — ^forces itself, alas! on every Greek un- 
sought. A kingdom of Greece under a Russian Prince is a 
future which most people consider probable, and which very 
many ardently desire. 

But how is it that the wind sets so fair for Russia ? — ^why 
can England gain no footing, though she offers the Greeks all 
the advantages of civilisation and political liberty? The im- 
mediate reasons are soon stated. The Greeks are a bigoted 
people, and their agreement with the Russians in matters of 
religion, throws at once an incalculable preponderance of in- 
fluence on the side of the latter. England, on the other 
hand, has excited a decided hatred against herself by her con- 
stant petty quarrelling with Greece, and particularly by the 
blockade of 1850. But the true cause lies deeper, and the 
Greeks are shrewd enough to give it its full weight. 

Greece would gain nothing in material prosperity by coming 
under English supremacy. England's interest in Greece is 
the purely negative one, that it do not pass into the hands of 
Russia ; in itself it is indifferent to her whether she possesses 
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Greece or not ; England has, independently of Greece, a 
decided ascendency in the Mediterranean. England would 
therefore make no sacrifices in order to elevate Greece. The 
Ionian Islands are a ready example of the selfish aims which 
regulate English colonial policy. It is quite otherwise with 
Russia. To Russia, the possession of Greece is of the last im- 
portance ; and should she ever obtain it, she would of neces- 
sity do everything in her power to make Greece flourish. 

As matters at present stand, a strong marine is for Russia 
an impossibility. Her maritime power is fettered in the 
north to the Baltic ; in the south, to the Euxine. Not till 
she possesses Greece will Russia have free scope on the sea ; 
and the Greeks will be her first good sailors. All that she could 
do, therefore, for the prosperity of her marine, would be done 
at the same time for the prosperity of Greece. The Rappists 
accordingly put the simple question : Whether is it better to 
be poor and miserable, and seemingly independent, or wealthy 
and prosperous, and a province of a great empire ? They do 
not, however, take sufficiently into account that such a change 
in the fortunes of Greece is scarcely possible, without the 
occurrence of events of a European and even world-wide 
importance. 

On the whole, looking at the constant endeavours of Eng- 
land and Russia to checkmate each other in the East, it is 
easy to perceive that these two powers must sooner or later 
come into collision in that quarter. And this consideration 
deserves a special attention at the present moment, when 
France is again seeking to extend her influence in the East, 
and the movement in Montenegro, though crushed perhaps in 
the meantime, is working itself onwards in secret like an 
avalanche, with a force imperceptible but irresistible, which 
must sooner or later land it before the gates of Stamboul. 
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